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THE    GABLES: 

A   STORY  OF  A  LIFE. 


CHAPTER    I. 


Life  is  thorny,  and  youth  is  vain  ; 


And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love, 
Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain  " 

COLERIDGK. 

"  Here  is  papa  !"  was  Bessie's  cry  next  morn- 
ing, flying  down  stairs  for  that  primary  hug 
that  she  invariably  claimed  as  her  own.  Had 
he  come  yesterday,  Isabel  might  have  followed  ; 
now  she  waited  in  the  drawing-room  till  he 
came  in,  with  an  indefinable  guilty,  sorrowful 
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feeling,  hard  to  explain  and  shake  off.  He 
would  be  so  grieved  at  what  she  had  done; 
she  had  not  courage  to  tell  him  yet.  It  was 
not  till  after  his  long  talk  with  Lady  Sarah, 
and  luncheon  were  over,  and  Isabel  had  tempted 
him  out  for  a  sea-side  ramble,  that  she  found 
resolution  enough  to  mention  Arthur's  name. 

**  You  have  not  seen  Captain  Lechmere,  yet, 
papa?'' 

*'  No ;  poor  dear  lad,"  said  Mr.  Langton, 
his  dreamy  eyes  far  away  on  the  blue  sea,  seek- 
ing a  phantom  ship  with  golden  sails,  coming 
over  from  El  Dorado — that  delusive  frigate, 
seen  by  so  many  of  us,  that  never  comes  to 
land!  "  I  have  not  seen  him  since  he  landed 
at  Portsmouth ;  that's  six  months  ago,  isn't 
it  ?  How  does  he  walk,  poor  fellow,  and  how- 
is  his  health?"  demanded  Mr.  Langton,  his 
eyes  more  misty  than  ever,  for  the  yellow  sails 
of  the  phantom-ship  were  trembling  in  the 
August  sunshine.  '*  A — a — I  hope  the  boy 
Roland  and  the  stepmother  are  kind  to  him." 

"Not  very,    I   am   afraid.     Mrs.    Lechmere 
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lives  at  Colborough  now;  she  has  left  the 
Gables.  Are  you  not  going  over  there  ?"  reite- 
rated Isabel,  in  some  wonder. 

"  Yes — perhaps.  That  is — I  shall  go  over 
and  dine  with  Arthur,  I  think,"  returned  Mr. 
Langton,  vaguely.  He  was  paler,  more  absent, 
and  confused,  having  more  the  air  of  a  man  bewil- 
dered in  a  crowd  than  ever ;  and  Isabel's  heart 
sunk  before  that  shapeless  fear,  harder  to  bear 
than  the  certainty  of  evil. 

*'  Are  you  not  well,  papa  ?"  Mr.  Langton  had 
tumbled  into  so  deep  a  mental  slough,  that  it 
needed  his  daughter's  hand  on  his  arm  to 
startle  him,  hke  a  man  suddenly  waking  from 
a  forlorn  dream. 

"  Yes,  yes — quite  well,  never  better  !  only — 
only  I  am  a  little,  a  very  httle  troubled, 
worried,  that  is  —  the  shadow  of  the  great, 
working,  struggling  life.  CoraHe,  you  have 
learnt  nought  of  its  dull  lessons  yet,  child 
of  mine  l" 

"  A  little." 

"Eh?    a  very  little,   I   pray  heaven!"    said 
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the    poet,    fervently,   with    a    sudden,    troubled 

glance  at  his  daughter's  face,  that  she  met  with 

a   smile,  brave    though    sad.     "  A    very  little. 

Ah  !    daughter   of  mine,  with  the  black  eyes, 

and  the  name  of  music — the  dream  country  is 

green  and  pleasant,  but  we  cannot  always  abide 

there,  the  worse  for  us.     We  must  come  out 

through  that  *  ivory  gate,'  as   Longfellow  calls 

it,    into   that   howling   wilderness,    full    of  hot 

struggles  and  crushing  cares,  that  men  call  this 

world,   to  fight  with  wild  beasts,   and  to  hear 

heart-depressing  talk  of  bread   and  meat,  and 

soap  and  sugar,  and  butcher's  bills,  and  Tabby's 

wages,   and    Septimus's    new   boots.     Why   do 

I  want  all  this  ?     Why  can't  I  live  as  do  the 

lilies,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air,  that  '  toil  not, 

neither    do    they    spin  ?' "     Mr.    Langton    was 

rambling  on  in  his  own  fashion,  as  he  walked 

on,  with   his  daughter's   arm  in  his,  the  little 

crisp  wavelets  breaking   close   to  his  feet,  and 

sprinkling  them  pleasantly,  and  Isabel  listened 

contentedly. 

"  Yes,  if  we  could  but  live,  papa,  on  air  and 
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sunshine  !  One  feels  just  now  as  if  one  almost 
could.  I  always  fancy  the  sea,  with  its  music 
and  its  beauty,  purifies  and  elevates  me." 

"  Ah,  this  is  God*s  world — this  glory  of 
earth,  and  sea,  and  heaven — and  yonder  great 
black  London,  with  its  smoke,  and  roar,  and 
din,  and  wild  beasts,  is  man's !"  mused  Mr. 
Langton,  who  loved  that  same  black  London 
notwithstanding,  as  most  of  us  do,  spite  of  our 
outcry-  against  it.  "  I  wish  I  lived  here,  Coralie. 
There  is  higher  and  purer  inspiration  in  this 
wind-music,  and  this  wave-laughter,  than  in  a 
smoky  street.  Nay,  never  look  sad,  petite  aux 
yeux  noirs,  this  air  should  lift  thy  spirit  on  its 
wings.  It  is  drawing  to  four  o'clock ;  I  will 
walk  on  to  Arthur,  and  do  thou  wander  back 
alone  to  Lady  Sarah,  and  dream  pleasant  fancies 
by  the  sea  waves.'' 

But  they  would  not  come  to-day,  as  she 
watched  her  father  out  of  sight,  and  walked 
back  to  Kingsleigh  on  the  level  sands,  thinking 
sorrowfully,  and  almost  self-reproachfully,  of 
yesterday's  work. 
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'*  I  have  not  done  right — and  yet,  in  the 
same  breath,  I  have,  though  it  is  a  hard,  mise- 
rable thing.  Poor  Arthur  !  it  seems  sorrowful 
to  add  another  shade  of  bitterness  to  his  sad, 
disappointed,  lonely  life — another  stroke  of  un- 
kindness  to  his  wounded  spirit.  I  wish  he  had 
a  mother,  a  sister,  to  be  tender  and  kind  to 
him;  I  wish  he  could  meet  some  better  woman — 
but  all  this  is  folly.  He  is  too  good  and  gentle 
for  my  wayward  nature ;  and  yet,  though  I  am 
not  milky-hearted,  that  look  of  bitter  mortifica- 
tion and  distress  haunted  my  sleep  last  night. 
I  am  sorry  I  called  it  up." 

So  Isabel  went  home,  and  Lady  Sarah's  first 
words  were  an  echo  of  her  own  thoughts. 

*'  Mr.  Langton  looks  ill,  my  love !  I  am 
afraid  he  has  been  worried  or  overworked 
lately." 

"  Yes ;  he  works  too  hard,  I  am  afraid,  and 
then  he  has  so  little  change,"  Isabel  said, 
anxiously.  "  If  he  could  only  come  here  oftener, 
and  drink  in  life  from  these  sea-breezes !" 

"  You  must   drive  him  down   hither,   then, 
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as  often  as  you  can ;  there  is  an  old  woman 
always  ready  to  give  him  a  welcome,  in  her 
sober  fashion.  And  you  are  going  away,  too, 
little  one,  the  day  after  to-morrow !  What 
shall  a  lonely  old  soul  do  without  your  black 
eyes  and  Bessie's  blue  ones  ?" 

"  You  will  always  do  bravely.  Ah !  you 
have  taught  me  so  much.  Lady  Sarah !  Tell 
me  how  to  thank  you." 

*'  First,  by  a  kiss ;  and  then  by  marrying 
some  brave  and  honest  gentleman — why  do 
you  flush  so,  mademoiselle? — and  becoming  a 
fair  and  winsome  young  wife,  with  black-eyed, 
red-lipped,  children  to  teach  you  what  lovely 
music  there  is  in  that  word — 'mother I'  Do 
you  like  my  picture  ?" 

So  well,  that  an  unconscious  sigh  followed 
the  smile  with  which  she  said,  "  That  may 
never  be." 

"  Wait  a- while  !  my  prophetic  eye  tells  an- 
other tale.'' 

"  But  some  people  are  better  single,  and  I 
am  one  of  those  wilful  ones." 
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They  were  standing  under  the  picture  of 
Cora  Went  worth,  the  daughter  who  had  died 
at  seventeen,  and  Isabel's  eyes  sought  it  almost 
involuntarily.  A  slight,  frail  girl,  in  white, 
with  great,  passionate  black  eyes,  and  bright, 
spiritual  face,  too  slight  and  sensitive  a  blossom 
for  this  muddy  earth. 

"  So  she  used  to  talk,"  said  the  mother, 
softly  :  "  *  I  shall  never  marry  !'  and  she  never 
did ;  for  her  orange  flowers  had  trembled  into 
dust  before  she  grew  to  wear  them.  She  was 
very  unlike  other  girls,  my  Cora.  Did  you 
ever  hear  her  story? — that  the  night  before 
she  died,  she  woke  the  old  servant,  who  slept 
in  the  same  room  with  her,  and  told  her  an 
angel  had  been  in  the  room — she  said  it  quite 
calmly,  and  without  any  terror — a  white-robed 
angel,  with  drooping,  folded  wings,  and  still' 
awful,  tender  face,  who  said  his  name  was 
Death !"  Close  upon  the  solemn  word, 
Bessie  darted  in,  a  sparkling,  dancing,  red- 
lipped  image  of  life. 

"  Captain    Lecomte    was    coming    up    the 
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garden,  to  tell  them  something  about  the  review 
to-morrow,  she  supposed.'* 

Isabel  retreated  with  all  speed.  Gustave  was 
pleasant  and  diverting  enough,  ordinarily ;  but 
now  she  was  not  in  the  vein. 

That  jovial  Zouave  was  in  a  most  bewildering 
and  breathless  condition  to-day,  literally  brim- 
ming over  with  some  intense  and  highly  de- 
licious excitement,  most  mystifying  to  Lady 
Sarah,  who,  good  woman,  began,  in  her  amaze, 
to  opine  that  the  variable  climate  of  this 
British  isle  had  affected  his  French  brain. 

His  eyes  and  his  teeth  were  more  unmanage- 
able than  ever ;  he  gasped  for  breath,  and  wrung 
Lady  Sarah's  hands  over  and  over  again,  assur- 
ing her,  that  he  regarded  her  as  a  mother,  that 
she  was  the  most  excellent  of  women,  that  his 
affection  and  respect  for  her  numerous  virtues 
would  attend  him  to  his  grave ;  and  finally,  when 
Lady  Sarah,  her  bewilderment  having  reache<i 
its  climax,  was  about  to  recommend  going  to 
bed  and  a  composing  draught,  threw  himself 
bodily  into  her  arms,  to  her  infinite  terror  and 
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dismayj  and  cried,  in  a  voice  of  maniacal  delight, 
*'  Felicitate  me,  excellent  Miladi  !  Give  to  me 
joy  !  I  am  the  most  happy  of  men  !  A  la 
bonne  heure  that  I  come  to  this  blessed  quarter  ! 
Et  ma  tante  Betsi — elle  pleurera  de  joie,  veille 
cherie !  I  make  myself  rich — T  shall  have 
pounds,  hvrcs  de  rentes,  et  une  fern  me  la  plus 

charmante " 

"  My  good  Sir !  If  you  could  only  compose 
yourself  a  little,"  began  poor  Lady  Sarah,  in 
much  discomfiture. 

"Ah  1  I  cannot.  My  faith,  I  lose  my  head, 
excellent  Miladi !  Pardon,  mille  fois,  je  suis 
trop  ^gare.  I  go — I  fly,  to-morrow  vous  en- 
trendret  des  nouvelles.  C'est  trop,  c'est  trop — 
Ma  foi,  je  me  preds  la  t^te  !" 

And  off  he  darted,  crossing  the  garden  and 
stvimming  down  the  road  like  a  lapwing. 

"  Is  he  going  to  be  married  ?"  pondered  Lady 
Sarah,  in  much  perplexity.  "  And  if  he  is,  why 
rush  into  my  house,  and  into  my  arms  hke  a 
maniac  ?  —  a  silly  fool !  all  Frenchmen  are 
fools." 
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She  had  not  been  so  ruffled  for  a  long 
time. 

Mr.  Langton  came  home  late  from  the  Gables, 
and  not  much  cheered  by  his  visit,  his  daughter 
thought.  She  had  been  watching  anxiously  for 
him. 

"  Arthur  was  dehghted  to  see  him,"  Mr. 
Langton  said,  "  but  was  looking  very  ill  and  out 
of  spirits,  he  thought.  I  expected  to  see  him 
looking  better,  from  your  version,  child.  He 
seems  to  feel  his  lameness  very  much,  poor  boy ! 
more  than  I  hoped  he  might,  from  his  brave 
spirits  of  past  days.  I  advised  him  to  marry,  if 
he  could  find  a  feminine  creature  worthy  of  him 
— I  know  none  but  thee,  Coralie  ;  but  he  shook 
his  head,  and  said  sadly,  poor  fellow,  that  he 
must  not  think  of  it." 

So  her  father  knew  nothing  of  what  would 
grieve  him  very  much  !  Isabel  drew  a  sigb  of 
relief,  and  thanked  Arthur  from  her  heart. 

"  That  must  be  a  melancholy  abode — that 
old  gabled  mansion.  You  have  heard  the  story 
of  the  cry  that  goes  round  the  house,  on  the  eve 
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of  death  or  misfortune  ?  We  heard  it  to-night 
— Arthur  and  I,  as  we  were  sitting  together  in 
the  lihrary,  where  the  man  killed  himself.  It 
went  wailing  and  sobbing  under  the  windows, 
and  sighing  off  into  the  darkness.  I  think  we 
both  shivered,  and  Arthur  turned  very  white, 
soldier  as  he  is.  And  you  are  shivering  now, 
foolish  child  !  What  are  Hood's  Unes  about  a 
haunted  house? 

*  For  over  all  there  hung  a  cloud  of  fear, 
A  sense  of  mystery  the  spirit  daunted. 
And  said  as  plain  as  whisper  in  the  ear — 
The  house  is  haunted.' 

That  is  what  I  felt  coming  out  from  the  old 
carved  portico,  and  looking  back  on  the  house, 
black  in  the  moonless  gloom.  Well,  enough  of 
this  folly.     Good  night,  my  darhng." 

And  with  no  better  comfort  than  this,  Isabel 
went  drearily  to  bed.  Heaven  grant  the  evil 
omen  did  not  point  at  him,  —  brave,  gentle, 
noble  heart. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

'•'They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remainuig  : 
Like  chflfs  that  had  been  rent  asander, 
A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between." 

Coleridge. 

Whether  it  did  or  not,  Arthur  rose,  ne«t 
morning,  with  a  leaden  expectation  of  coming 
ill,  heavy  upon  him  ;  and  mounting  Alma,  rode 
over  to  Thorsbury,  on  a  mission  to  the  pastry- 
cook's, two-pair  front,  in  High  Street. 

"  If  I  can  but  see  the  girl  alone,and  speak  kindly 
and  reasonably  to  her  1"  thought  the  brave  and 
generous  young  gentleman,  "she  may  have  some 
sense  and  feeling  perhaps,  not  quite  battered  out 
by  her  six  years'  campaigns ;  and  I  might  persuade 
her  to  giv-e  \ip  ruining  this  poor  young  fellow." 
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It  was  strange  Roland  had  not  acknowledged 
the  cheque  sent  yesterday ;  he  thought  this  morn- 
ing would  have  brought  him  over  repentant  and 
grateful,  a  httle  hke  his  old  self. 

"  Did  you  give  that  letter  yesterday  to  Mr. 
Roland  himself?"  he  asked  Archer,  who  was 
assisting  him  to  mount. 

**  No,  Captain,"  responded  Archer,  suddenly 
becoming  inflexible  as  a  man  of  wood,  with  his 
arm  stiff  and  square.  "  No,  Mr.  Roland  was 
out,  unfortnatily,  and  I  met  Madam  Lechmere 
in  the  hall.  Captain,  just  going  out ;  and  she 
t(^ok  the  note  from  me,  and  said  she  would 
give  it  to  Mr.  Roland  herself,  when  he  came  in. 
Of  course,  I  couldn't  deny  a  lady — I  suppose 
that  was  right,  your  honour  ?" 

"Yes, — you  could  not  do  otherwise,  of 
course." 

And  yet,  he  thought,  as  he  rode  away,  he 
had  rather  it  had  not  fallen  into  her  hands. 
Who  could  tell,  though  he  shook  off  the  sus- 
picion as  an  unworthy  one — what  her  strange 
passion  against  him,  might  prompt  her  to  do  ? 
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And  there  was  Gustave,  who  came  back  to 
his  most  loved  of  comrades  last  night,  at  twelve 
o'clock,  shortly  after  Mr.  Langton's  departure, 
in  a  maniac  state  of  felicity,  full  of  disjointed 
raptures,  partly  attributable,  perhaps,  to  the 
worthy  brewer's  champagne, — of  cheveux  blonds, 
and  eyes  of  Heaven,  livres  de  rente,  porteere-bier, 
and  an  enchanting  Miss.  Emmeline  was  his — 
she  had  spoken  it  with  her  two  little  lips  of  roses 
— he  was  the  most  blessed  of  men,  and  his  aunt 
Betsi  would  die  happy. 

*'  Poor  Gustave  !  Emmeline  may  murmur 
what  pretty  nonsense  she  pleases,  with  her 
two  little  hps  of  roses  ;  but  when  old  Trent 
discovers  the  noble  count's  prospects  are 
limited  to  his  captain's  pay,  and  expectations 
from  his  aunt  Betsi,  at  Blackheath — what 
then  ?  Desolation  and  despair,  I  am  afraid, 
and  rendino;  of  hair  —  but  what  matters 
it?  let  them  dream  on,  and  never  heed  the 
waking." 

The  scrubby  servant  girl  in  curl  papers,  and 
shoes  down  at  heel,  who  opened  the  private  door 
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of  Major  Gunterbury's  castle  for  Arthur,  greeted 
him  with  a  dismayed  stare. 

"  The  major  warn't  at  home,  and  missis 
warn*t  up — she  never  were  at  this  time  o'  the 
mornin'." 

"  Miss  Gunterbury  is,  then  ?"  said  Arthur, 
who  had  seen  a  fair  female  head  pass  suddenly 
in,  on  the  drawing-room  floor,  as  he  came  near 
the  house. 

*'  No,  she  warn't  neither ;  Miss  Fanny  had 
just  stepped  out  to  the  manty-maker's." 

"  You  have  been  taught  your  lesson,  I  see," 
Arthur  said,  putting  half-a-crown  into  her  hand. 
'*  Now  is  Miss  Fanny  at  home  ?" 

*'  La,  Sir,  you  officer  gentlemen  have  such  a 
way  with  you  — she  may  have  come  back,  to  be 
sure  !" 

There  was  a  burst  of  laughing  and  talk- 
ing as  Arthur  mounted  the  stairs ;  and  the 
sound  of  his  brother's  voice  turned  him 
cold. 

"  Who's  your  lame  friend  ?"  asked  Fanny 
with  a  titter. 
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"  Arthur  1"  broke  out  Roland,  in  a  voice  of 
terror. 

"  Will  you  come  home  with  me  ? — 1  have 
something  to  say  to  you,  Roland  !"  Arthur  said, 
trying  to  speak  calmly. 

"  Say  it  here  then  !"  answered  Roland, 
hoarsely,  his  face  flushing  with  shame. 

Fanny  stared  at  the  new-comer,  with  some- 
thing like  fright  in  her  impudent  brown  eyes. 
She  was  dressed  for  execution,  looking  fatally 
pretty,  with  all  her  ribbons  and  lace,  and  rings, 
and  dainty  fal-lals  in  full  trim ;  and  the  guitar, 
upon  whose  dulcet  strings  she  had  just  been 
inviting  Roland  to  come  to  the  bower  she  had 
shaded  for  him,  lying  on  the  table,  triumphantly 
bedecked  with  red  streamers. 

But  the  room  was  dismal  and  greasy 
enough,  with  its  ever-prevailing  atmosphere  of 
brandy-and-water,  and  stale  smoke. 

"  Oh,  pray  go  with  your  brother,  Mr. 
Lechmere,  —  I  wouldn't  detain  you  for  the 
world.  He  is  your  best  friend,  of  course, — 
Fm  of  no  consequence ;"   and  she   took  out  a 
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cobweb  pocket-handkerchief,  and  began  to  pat 
her  eyes  softly. 

''  You  are  !"  shouted  poor  Roland,  crimsoning 
defiantly.  "Don't  cry,  Fanny,  you're  of  the 
first  consequence  in  my  eyes  !  What  do  I  care 
for  the  rest  of  the  world  ?  Arthur,  go  away, 
or  T  shall  strike  you — I  know  I  shall !  Why 
do  you  follow  me  everywhere,  treating  me  like  a 
baby,  making  a  fool  of  me  before — before — " 

"  One  word  only  !"  Arthur  interrupted  him. 
"  Did  you  get  a  letter  from  me  yesterday — 
when  you  went  home  last  night  ?" 

"  No — not  a  line !"  Roland  panted  indig- 
nantly. 

"  No  ?"  said  Arthur,  turning  very  pale. 
"  Had  your  mother  no  letter  to  give  you  from 
me  ?  There  is  evil  at  work  somewhere ! 
Roland,  listen  to  me,  I  implore  you  !" 

"  Oh,  pray  listen,  Mr.  Lechmere.  Oh, 
pray,  don't  consider  me !"  faltered  Fanny, 
wiping  away  bewitching  tears. 

"  I  won't  listen — I  am  my  own  master ;  I 
am  free  to  act  as  I  like  !     Don't  believe  him, 
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Fanny,  don't  care  for  him  !"  said  the  boy, 
glowing  red-hot,  and  kissing  the  little  white 
hand  that  was  so  fast  undoing  him. 

"Madam,"  said  Arthur,  turning  in  despera- 
tion to  the  fair  enslaver,  weeping  softly  behind 
the  cobweb  pocket-handkerchief,  "  this  boy  is 
nineteen,  and  has  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a 
year.  He  gets  no  farther  property,  until  one- 
and-twenty,  and  then  only  with  my  consent." 

"  Are  you  going  to  use  that  cruel  and  unjust 
power,  given  you  by  my  father's  shameful 
will?"  Roland  blazed  out,  fiercely. 

"  Hear  me  out,  if  you  please,  Miss  Gunter- 
bury.  His  brilliant  prospects  extend  to  a 
commission  in  a  line  regiment,  foreign  service, 
most  probably,  and  the  usual  likelihood  of  being 
knocked  on  the  head.  Is  he  worth  ruining,  do 
you  think  ?" 

What  was  left  for  Fanny,  consummate  little 
actress  as  she  was,  at  this  plain  question,  but  to 
dissolve  into  tears,  and  with  her  brown  eyes 
hidden  in  the  lace  cobweb,  and  her  brown  locks 
tumbling  about  in  aggravating  confusion,  to  sob 
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out  that  she  was  a  cruelly  persecuted  victim, 
and  that  Captain  Lechmere's  conduct  was  un- 
worthy of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman  ? 

What  w^as  left  for  Roland,  maddened  by  the 
little  deceiver's  sobs,  but  to  burst  out  into  a 
storm  of  passionate  insolence,  and  dare  his 
brother,  with  too  many  hard  and  bitter  words, 
to   interfere  farther  between  them  ? 

Alas,  alas !  too  fast  and  true  to  the  mark, 
oh,  hot  and  wrathful  speaker,  fly  those  poisoned 
arrows,  that  blight  the  freshness  of  the  soul ; 
and  for  which  there  is  no  recall ! 

Arthur  felt  how  utterly  useless  w^as  any  longer 
stay ;    he  turned  and  went  slowly  down  stairs. 

The  last  look  he  gave  Roland,  one  of  almost 
agony,  startled  the  boy's  better  nature ;  he 
caught  his  hand  from  Fanny's  and  hurried  after 
him. 

"Heaven  help  you,  Roland!"  said  Arthur, 
looking  up  half  distractedly  at  him,  "  you  are 
lost !" 

"What  can  I  do?"  faltered  the  boy,  still 
trembling  from   his  late  rage,  passion,   misery, 
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and  a  half-shamed  determination  all  at  once  in 
his  flushed  face. 

"  Are  you  to  marry  this  girl  in  payment  of 
your  debt  to  her  rascally  brother  '^  I  sent  you 
a  cheque  for  a  hundred  pounds  last  night.  What, 
what  can  have  become  of  the  letter  ?" 

"  My  mother  must  have  lost  it.  It  is  too 
late  now, — I  have  said  what  I  cannot  unsay. 
Good  bye,  old  fellow ;  I  know  you  mean  well." 

*'  Listen  to  me,  then,  I  beseech  you,  by  the 
memory  of  old  days  !"  implored  Arthur.  "  Ro- 
land, you  used  to  love  me.  For  my  sake  do 
not  rush  headlong  into  ruin — for  your  mother's.'* 

The  boy  faltered,  but  here  Fanny  called  him 
softly,  and  the  voice  of  the  little  temptress  had 
stronger  power  than  the  brother's  faithful  plead- 
ing tones. 

"  1  must  go  ;  you  can't  frighten  me,  Arthur, 
with  these  dismal  words — I  am  coming,  Fanny." 

"  What  can  such  a  wife  as  that  bring  you  to, 
at  nineteen  ?"  said  Arthur,  raising  his  voice  in 
his  passion  of  entreaty,  till  the  Major,  sitting 
over  gin- and- water  in  the  back  parlour,  heard  it, 
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and  trembled  in  his  list  slippers.  ''You  will 
not  listen  ?  Roland,  that  way  goes  down  to  the 
chambers  of  death !" 

**  You  dare  not  say  so  !"  The  lad  broke  out 
into  a  cry  of  hot  wrath  and  defiance,  and  ran 
back  into  the  drawing-room. 

It  was  all  over.  Arthur  went  down  stairs 
sick  at  heart,  and  found  the  Major  waiting  to 
confront  him  in  the  passage,  majestic,  with  a 
broken  clay  pipe  in  his  hand,  and  an  atmosphere 
of  Hollands  and  tobacco  all  over  him. 

"Are  these  the  terms,  Sir,  that  you  use  in 
speaking  of  the  lovely  and  virtuous  daughter. 
Sir,  of  an  old  soldier,  Sir,  who  has  fought  and 
bled  for  his  ungrateful  country?"  demanded  the 
Major,  very  choky  and  fierce. 

"  Pshaw !"  returned  Arthur,  with  all  the  bit- 
terness and  scorn  he  felt ;  "  you  have  done  your 
work.  Major  Gunterbury.  Let  your  son  think 
himself  fortunate  that  my  disabled  state  prevents 
my  giving  him  the  horse-whipping  he  richly 
merits.     Out  of  my  road,  if  you  please." 

The  Major  growled  and  choked  a  little,  but 
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prudently  ventured  no  more,  and  Arthur  rode 
away,  miserable,  indignant,  sick-hearted. 

"  Something  must  be  done  to  save  this  unfor- 
tunate boy,"  he  pondered  in  infinite  perplexity 
and  distress,  "  or  these  wretched  people  will 
marry  him  to  that  girl,  and  so  ruin  him  for 
life.  I  must  go  to  old  Milford ;  he  is  one  of 
the  trustees  of  the  property,  and  was  my  father's 
friend, — and  to  Mrs.  Lechmere,  and  implore  her 
to  use  her  influence  to  save  her  son.  O,  Roland, 
Roland  !  I  loved  you,  how  much  Heaven  only 
knows,  and  you  treat  me  as  your  worst  enemy. 
God  forgive  and  keep  him  !  He  will  live  to  be 
sorry  for  the  cruel  language  he  scourged  me 
with  just  now." 
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CHAPTER   III. 

**  O,  my  Fastrada!  O,  my  queen  !" 

GoLDKN  Legend. 

The  green  road  looked  deserted,  for  all  the 
world  had  gone  to  the  review ;  and  as  Arthur 
rode  on,  the  sound  of  military  music  came  faintly 
swelling  on  the  summer  wind,  making  Alma 
start  and  prick  her  ears.  The  Langtons  would 
be  at  it,  he  knew.  Bessie  had  been  dream- 
ing of  its  delights  for  the  last  fortnight. 

The  common  lay  just  on  his  road  to  Colbo- 
rough.  He  might  ride  past  that  way,  and  look 
on  for  five  minutes  at  his  regiment — and  at 
somebody  else,  whom  that  grim  monitress,  Rea- 
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son,  told  him  it  would  be  far  wiser  not  to  look 
at  again. 

"  She  says — that  cold-browed  teacher — that 
I  must  not  think  of  loving,  or  being  loved, 
because  I  have  lost  my  leg.  That  seems  hard 
lines — I  am  only  twenty-three.  Mon  ange  aux 
yeux  noirs,  my  tall,  graceful,  dark-haired  queen  ! 
I  w^ant  you  for  mine,  to  nurse  me  when  I  am 
weary  and  in  pain,  to  soothe  me  when  I  am 
sorrowful,  to  lay  your  proud  head  on  my  breast, 
and  call  me — Pshaw  1  what  a  weak  fool  I  am 
getting." 

He  avoided  as  much  as  he  could  the  wave  of 
carriages,  and  crowd  of  humbler  sight-seers, 
skirting  the  green  level  where  the  assembled 
red-coats  were  charging  and  retreating,  wheeling 
into  column,  and  forming  square,  and  performing 
prodigies  of  valour  against  visionary  enemies,  to 
the  intense  admiration  of  the  entire  neighbour- 
hood, including  the  usual  proportion  of  sympa- 
thetic young  ladies, — but  just  then  he  caught 
sight  of  Lady  Sarah's  pony  carriage,  defendeo 
by  three  or  four  cavaliers,  and  inside  it  a  httlr 
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white  bonnet  with  violet  trimmings,  that,  he 
knew  very  well.  Lord  Clanborough  was  talking 
to  its  owner,  in  despite  of  her  father  being  a 
scribbling  fellow  who  wrote  for  the  magazines, 
a  class  which  his  lordship,  who  could  not  have 
written  a  line  of  poetry  had  his  noble  life  been 
at  stake,  held  in  aristocratic  contempt.  He 
bored  her,  evidently,  lord  and  superb  dandy  as 
he  was. 

Her  pale,  proud  face  and  deep  eyes  lit  up 
with  a  look  of  welcome  as  Arthur  rode  up  to 
the  carriage.  "  How  late  you  are,  Captain 
Lechmere  !" 

"  Shamefully  late,  Arthur,"  said  Lady  Sarah. 
"  Why,  you  have  lost  the  greater  part  of  the 
show." 

"  I  did  not  intend  to  come  at  all ;  it  was  a 
sudden  whim." 

"  He  does  not  care  for  shows,"  said  Isabel ; 
"  they  are  only  for  us  of  the  common  herd.  He 
has  seen  too  much  of  the  veritable  reality  to 
care  for  a  sham  fight.''  She  looked  up  at  him 
with  her  flattering  woman's  smile. 
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Lord  Clanborough  seemed  extremely  uncom- 
fortable at  being  classed  among  the  common 
herd,  and  did  not  admire  having  his  talk  inter- 
rupted by  a  captain  of  a  line  regiment.  He 
looked  at  Arthur  with  a  quiet  mixture  of  con- 
tempt and  amazement,  as  he  usually  did  those 
who  crossed  him, — it  was  a  way  he  had. 

"  It  is  very  warm,  my  lord,"  said  Arthur, 
returning  the  look  with  interest. 

"  It  struck  me  as  being  somewhat  cool,"  re- 
turned his  lordship,  with  a  magnificent  air. 

Isabel  laughed.  "  You  don't  look  very  cool, 
my  lord,"  she  said. 

Lord  Clanborough  fidgeted  in  his  saddle.  "  Do 
you  observe  that  officer  to  the  right,  with  a  long 
beard,  Miss  Langton  ?     That  is  Colonel ." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  was  really  not  lis- 
tening." 

Absurd  !  She  had  been  patting  Captain  Lech- 
mere's  horse's  neck  aU  the  time,  thinking, 
perhaps,  that  he  looked  very  handsome  on 
horseback. 

*'  It  is  not  worth  repeating,"  said  his  lordship, 
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superbly.  "  I  see  my  sister,  Lady  Louisa,  over 
yonder — I  wish  you  good  morning/'  He  bowed, 
and  rode  off  in  gloomy  state. 

"  Ke  is  angry,'*  said  Isabel ;  "  he  is  affronted  ! 
Good-morrow  to  your  Lordship.  Why  do  I 
always  make  people  angry.  Captain  Lechmere  ? 
1  don't  mean  to.  Why  do  you  come  and  break 
my  agreeable  intercourse  with  such  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  English  aristocracy  ?" 

He  laughed  very  faintly — the  ghost  of  a 
laugh. 

Some  very  complicated  manoeuvres  were  in 
progress,  and  the  bewildered  eyes  of  all  the 
ground  were  intent  upon  the  mystic  evolutions 
of  the  flashing  red  coats  and  swords. 

Bessie,  her  brown  curls  shining  from  under 
the  white  ribbons  of  her  straw  hat,  and  her  great 
blue  eyes  wide  open  with  standing  on  tiptoe, 
breathless  with  excitement.  She  had  only 
greeted  Arthur  with  a  little  nod  as  he  came  up  ; 
her  whole  soul  was  in  her  eyes. 

"So  you  did  not  think  of  coming  to-day? 
What  made  your  change  you  mind?     Now  you 
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are  here,  you  might  as  well  talk  to  me — make 
yourself  agreeable.  You  are  even  a  more  tire- 
some cavalier  than  Lord  Clanborough ;  I  half 
repent  my  banishment  of  him." 

"Shall  I  call  him  back?" 

"  He    would    not    come — the    blood    of   the 
Clanboroughs  is  on  fire.     So  e'en  let  him  de- 
part.    It  is  a  beautiful  day,  is  it  not  ?     So  soft 
and  sparkling — and  the  troops  look  very  well. 
Don't  you  feel  like  a  war-horse  at  the  sound  of 
the    trumpet  ?     I    admire    that    old    Crimean 
colonel,  with  his  artistic  white  beard,  and  com- 
manding port — I    have  a  strong   affection  for 
those  grim  old  warriors."     Her  dark  quiet  eyes 
lit  up  enthusiastically ;  she  tapped  restlessly  with 
her  little  foot  on  the  floor  of  the  carriage.  "  Look 
at  Bessie's  absorbed,  excited  face  ! — If  that  hill 
were   only  a  real  fort  to  be  attacked,  Captain 
Lech  mere,  and  those  red-coats  that  are  clustering 
up  its  sides  its  veritable  defenders,  and  that  rattle 
of  musketry  we  are  to  have  presently,  the  true 
thing,  it  would  be  more  exciting,  wouldn't  it  ? 
I  have  a  strong  fancy  to  see  a  real  battle — a  little 
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further  off.  It  must  be  very  grand — the  thunder 
of  the  captains,  and  the  shouting. — Don't  laugh 
at  my  military  ardour — but  you  are  in  no  laugh- 
ing mood  ;  I  am  afraid  you  are  not  well,"  she 
said,  looking  up  at  him  half  remorsefully,  and 
becoming  aware,  for  the  first  time  fully,  of  the 
deep  traces  of  mental  suffering  in  the  proud, 
pale,  delicate  features,  which,  but  for  their  ex- 
pression, and  the  dark  moustache,  would  have 
been  almost  effeminately  beautiful. 

"  I  am  very  well — as  well  as  I  ever  am,"  he 
answered,  with  a  sigh. 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment.  Lady  Sarah 
was  intent  upon  the  movements  of  her  husband's 
old  regiment,  examining  them  through  her  opera- 
glass,  and  talking  earnestly  to  a  gentleman  at 
the  other  side  of  the  carriage.  Bessie's  entire 
senses  were  in  her  eyes. 

"  Captain  Lechmere,"  Isabel  said,  speaking  so 
softly  that  it  brought  a  flutter  to  the  poor  fel- 
low's heart,  *'  will  you  take  friendly  counsel  ?" 

'*  If — if  it  is  not  too  hard,"  was  the  low 
answer. 
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"  Then  leave  England  for  a  time ;  go  and 
travel.  Don't  start  at  my  rudeness.  You  want 
a  good  stirring  change;  it  would  freshen  and 
brighten  your  heart  and  brain,  and  drive  aw^ay 
all  dismal  shadows — You  would  come  back  an- 
other man.  Don't  look  so  melancholy  :  it  vexes 
me."  She  touched,  as  if  half  by  accident,  his 
hand,  as  it  rested  on  the  side  of  the  carriage. 
"  Go  to  Italy  —  to  Rome,  the  Eternal  City 
on  her  seven  hills,  and  come  back  and  tell  us 
about  its  glories  and  its  magic.  Go  to  some 
of  the  old  dreamy  German  cities,  or  to  France — 
to  '  Ma  Normandie ' —  I  was  born  in  the  quaint 
old  town  of  Caen,  and  spent  my  childhood  there, 
— and  come  back  and  talk  to  me  about  it. 
Bring  me  tidings  of  old  friends  and  familiar 
places." 

"  Some  day,  perhaps — not  now." 

"  Yes,  at  once,  if  ever.  Be  wise,  Captain 
Lechmere  ;  the  medicine  must  be  taken  in  time. 
And  there  is  healing  in  the  glories  of  God's 
earth  for  a  sick  spirit." 

"  You  speak  very  calmly,  Isabel."     The  words 
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broke  from  him  in  a  low,  suppressed  tone,  with 
an  impatient  writhe ;  and  Alma,  weary  of  stand- 
ing still,  tossed  her  haughty  head,  and  snorted 
in  sympathy.  "  You  give  me  ruthless  counsel, 
stinging  me  to  the  heart's  core,  in  a  very  quiet 
tone  !" 

"  I  am  your  friend,"  she  said,  in  a  somewhat 
agitated  whisper. 

"  My  friend !  Is  there  no  hope  for  me  ? 
Were  those  irrevocable  words  you  spoke  the 
other  day  ?" 

"  Yes  !'*  She  turned  her  head  from  him,  and 
looked  straightforward  at  the  troops.  An  iceberg 
in  the  polar  seas  could  not  have  been  more  cold 
and  still. 

There  was  silence  for  a  while. 

"  We  must  not  talk  any  more  of  this,"  Isabel 
said,  half  to  herself  She  turned  with  an  effort, 
and  began  to  try  to  talk  of  some  indifferent 
subject — of  Alma's  beauty,  patting  her  neck  with 
her  little  daintily  gloved  hand,  feeling  all  the 
while  that  the  rider's  great  troubled  eyes  were 
on  her  face. 
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Alma  looked  brilliant  to-day,  slender,  shining, 
and  fiery,  tossing  her  beautiful  head  in  disdain 
of  the  saucy  wind  that  ruffled  her  glossy  mane. 

"Is  Mr.  Langton  here?"  Arthur  asked. 

"  No ;  he  would  stay  at  home  and  wTite,  in 
spite  of  all  our  united  eloquence.  He  does  not 
care  for  military  spectacles,  I  fancy ;  and,  then, 
he  is  working  hard  at  his  new  poem,  *  Florence!' 
Do  you  like  the  name  ?" 

He  answered,  "  Yes ;  very  much,"  scarcely 
knowing  what  he  said.  He  gave  her  his 
trembling  hand,  and  rode  away,  and  she  pitied 
him  with  all  her  soul.  He  would  fain  have 
spoken  to  Lady  Sarah  about  Roland,  asked  her 
for  aid  and  counsel ;  but  this  was  neither  the 
time  nor  place.  There  was  not  much  of  either 
to  be  got  from  Gustave,  caracohng  on  Arthur's 
horse,  beside  Mrs.  Trent's  carriage,  in  a  de- 
lightful state  of  mental  intoxication,  gazing  into 
EmmeUne's  great  grey  eyes,  while  the  paternal 
and  maternal  Trent  looked  on  with  placid  satis- 
faction, at  the  moral  certainty  of  having  a 
Count  for  their  son-in-law.     The  good  fellow's 
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heart  was  in  the  right  place,  however ;  and  he 
forgot  les  yeux  bleus  de  sa  cassette,  and  the 
livres  de  rente,  at  the  sight  of  the  pale,  wretched 
face  of  his  comrade. 

"  Comment  done,  mon  garcon  ?  What  hast 
thou?"  demanded  he  affectionately,  riding  up 
to  Arthur's  side. 

"  I  am  not  very  well — it  is  the  heat,  I  sup- 
pose; and  I  have  been  miserably  vexed  and 
tormented  to-day.  Go  back  to  your  divinity, 
and  never  mind  me,  Gustave,  mon  cher." 

"  Comment,  nevare  mind  him  !  I  think  well ! 
Return  to  thy  castle,  mon  enfant;  allons,  je 
retournerai  avec  toi." 

"  No,  no ;  and,  besides,  I  must  ride  over  to 
Calborough.  I  have  something  to  do  there;" 
and  cutting  short  all  Gustave's  affectionate  in- 
vocations to  return  to  his  castle,  and  repose 
himself,  Arthur  turned  his  horse,  and  rode  up 
the  hill.  "  I  don't  want  old  Wentworth  to  catch 
sight  of  me" — he  was  getting  alarmingly  near 
to  the  general  and  his  staff,  a  group  of  plumed 
hats  and  blazing  uniforms  on  the  hill-side,  and 
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expected  to  be  hailed  every  instant.  "  I  must 
ride  on  and  face  my  stepmother,  and  on  what 
a  miserable  errand  !  Isabel !  Isabel !  you  might 
pity  me." 

"  Hurroo  !  Authur,  me  boy  !  —  come  here 
with  yourself,"  burst  from  Pat  Fitzgerald's 
mighty  Irish  lungs  on  Arthur's  terrified  ears. 
*'  Sure,  the  General's  wanting  ye.  Mind  what 
you're  at,  darlin' ;  the  mare  '11  never  stand 
fire." 

"  She  is  too  much  for  him,  poor  lad,"  said 
old  General  Wentworth,  with  one  eye  on  the 
besiegers,  and  the  other  on  Arthur's  move- 
ments. "Change with  him,  Captain  Fitzgerald; 
yours  seems  a  quiet  beast.  Off  with  you  now, 
and  tell  him  I  desire  it." 

But  the  thought  came  too  late,  for  the  attack 
on  the  sham  fort  had  begun.  A  sharp,  ratthng 
fire  of  musketry  broke  out,  with  every  now  and 
then  the  dull  boom  of  a  gun  peaKng  in ;  the 
white  smoke-clouds  floated  upwards,  and  Alma 
began  to  rear  and  plunge  restlessly,  her  laid- 
back  ears  and  quivering  mane  and  tail  betoken- 
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ing  mischief.  Arthur,  in  his  present  state  of 
nervous  misery,  was  in  no  fit  condition,  inde- 
dependent  of  his  lameness,  to  manage  a  restive 
horse ;  he  lost  his  self-command,  and  struck 
her  over  the  head.  Alma  was  not  going  to 
endure  such  an  insult  patiently;  she  revenged 
herself  by  stumbhng,  in  her  evolutions,  into  one 
of  the  numerous  gullies  running  across  the 
common,  and  rolling  over  with  her  master  ;  and 
then,  her  rage  over,  struggled  to  her  feet,  and 
stood  trembling,  with  drooping  ears  and  tail, 
and  great  meek  eyes,  gazing  mournfully  and 
beseechingly  at  him,  as  if  to  ask  pardon  for 
what  she  had  done. 

Was  this  death,  Arthur  wondered — this  sick 
swimminn;  of  heart  and  brain  ?  was  the  great 
shadow  standing  by  ?  There  was  a  chorus  of 
ladies'  shrieks,  that  sounded  dim  in  his  ears, 
and  a  rush  to  the  scene  of  accident ;  but  his 
eyes  opened  again  on  green  common  and  blue 
sky,  and  he  found  himself,  without  any  know- 
ledge of  having  risen,  leaning  against  Alma  for 
support,  sick,   faint,  and  giddy  from    his    tall, 
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and  with  his  mouth  bleeding,  but  with  no  con- 
sciousness of  any  severe  pain. 

"  You're  not  raurther'd,  then,  Authur,  dar- 
linM"  said  Pat's  voice,  close  to  his  ear,  but 
sounding  indistinct  and  far  off.  "  Och,  och  I 
but  I  thought  the  baste  had  been  the 
death  of  ye.  Run  for  a  cheer,  one  of  you  little 
divils,  staring  Hke  omadhawns,  and — what's 
he  asking  for  ?  —  and  some  wather.  Quick, 
now  !" 

Gustave  was  wringing  Arthur's  hand  nearly 
off,  laughing  and  crying,  swearing  and  vocife- 
rating, all  in  one  breath,  his  English  running 
into  a  more  wonderful  and  inextricable  confu- 
sion than  ever,  from  sheer  excitement ;  the  old 
general,  who  had  ridden  away  from  his  staff, 
in  defiance  of  all  military  decorum,  to  ascertain 
the  fate  of  his  favourite,  eyeing  the  good  fellow 
with  grave  and  stiff  amazement. 

"  Make  that  French  fool  quiet,  doctor," 
whispered  he  to  Mr.  Wellwood,  with  majestic 
brevity.  "  Well,  Arthur,  my  dear  boy,  shake 
hands.     Not  much  hurt,  eh?  that's  well,"  his 
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kind,  old  eyes  twinkling.  "  I  thought  that 
vixen  had  done  for  you.  Now,  doctor,  where's 
your  pocket  pistol,  eh?  give  him  a  drop  of 
brandy;  that's  right.  How  do  you  feel, 
my  boy  ?  Mustn't  ride  home  —  not  to  be 
thought  of.  Where's  Sally,  with  that  pony- 
chaise  of  hers?  She  must  drive  him  back. 
Send  one  of  these  young  blackguards  to  let 
her  know,  Wellwood,  and  look  after  the  poor 
lad ;  I  must  go  back  to  see  about  these 
fellows  !"  and  off  he  rode. 

Arthur  strenuously  opposed  the  notion  of 
being  driven  home  by  Lady  Sarah.  The  doc- 
tor's cordial  had  revived  him,  and  now  that  the 
first  stunning  effects  of  his  fall  had  somewhat 
passed  off,  he  felt  sure  he  could  ride;  and,  in 
spite  of  the  doctor's  indignation,  and  Pat's 
raving,  and  the  entreaties  of  the  whole  group, 
he  mounted,  with  Gustave's  help,  and  rode 
slowly  off  the  common,  looking  deadly  pale, 
and  evidently  scarcely  able  to  support  himself 
in  the  saddle,  but  fighting  desperately  with  his 
vveakness. 
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Lady  Sarah — who,  intent  upon  the  move- 
ments of  the  besiegers,  had  only  heard  a  con- 
fused report  of  the  accident — beckoned  earnestly 
to  him  as  he  went  by ;  but  he  dared  not  trust 
himself  there  again  in  his  trembling  state,  and 
so,  at  the  risk  of  seeming  obstinately  blind  and 
ungracious,  he  was  forced  to  look  another  way. 
Gustave  rode  close  beside  him,  with  his  hand 
on  his  reins,  talking  all  the  way  in  amazing 
English,  and  a  hilarious  strain  of  consolation. 
Arthur  had  not  felt,  till  he  reached  home  and 
found  he  had  scarcely  strength  to  reach  the 
library,  how  much  bruised  and  shaken  he  was 
by  his  accident ;  and  when  Gustave  had  laid 
him  gently  on  the  sofa,  and  sat  by,  talking  to 
him  with  the  tenderness  of  a  woman,  he  gave 
way  to  the  first  groan  of  exhaustion  he  had 
uttered  since  the  fall. 

"You  are  hurt,  mon  cher,"  said  Gustave, 
kissing  his  forehead,  in  his  French  fashion. 
"  Why  did  we  not  bring  that  vilain  docteur 
back  by  his  head  ?" 

"  I  don't   want    him.     I   think   he    said    he 
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would  come  in  and  see  me  some  time  this 
evening,  didn't  he?  Give  me  a  little  wine, 
Gustave,  old  fellow ;  1  feel  sick  and  sore.  A 
fall  is  a  bad  thing  for  me  in  my  disabled  state. 
Gustave,  mon  cher,  I  want  you  to  mount  your 
charger,  and  ride  oiF,  first  to  old  Milford,  at 
the  Lodge,  and  then  to  Calborough,  if  you  can, 
and  implore  my  mother  to  come  and  speak  to 
me,  if  only  for  ten  minutes ;  I  have  something 
most  important  to  say  to  her.  I  wish  1  could 
write,  but  my  hand  trembles  so,  I  could  not 
hold  the  pen.  Send  old  Milford  here  as  soon 
as  you  can ;  we  must  try  hard  to  save  that 
unfortunate  boy,  Roland,  or  he  is  lost.  I  want 
to  learn  the  fate  of  that  cheque  I  sent  him  last 
night,  and — you  will  go,  comrade,  won't  you  ?" 

He  looked  imploringly  at  him. 

**  Comment  done !  I  go,  I  fly,  my  child ! 
I  will  seek,  first,  ce  bon  vieux — I  collar  him  ; 
and  then  I  face  madame  votre  m^re,  cette 
femme  terrible  !  Mais,  courage  !  je  suis  Lanave, 
celui  ne  craigne  pas  les  belles  femmes !  But 
how  to  leave  thee,  mon  enfant,  tout  desole" — 
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"  Never  mind  me,  my  good  fellow ;  go,  I 
beseech  you." 

Gustave  wrung  his  hand,  and  flew  off  like 
a  shot. 

"  Will  she  come  ?"  Arthur  wondered  drea- 
rily, dropping  his  aching  temples  on  his  hand. 
"  If  I  can  obtain  no  help,  Roland  is  lost.  Oh, 
this  unhappy  fall !  If  I  could  but  have  gone 
to  her  myself — this  good  fellow,  with  his  broken 
English,  may  blunder  the  whole  matter.  There 
is  no  time,  heaven  help  us !  those  wretched 
people  will  hurry  on  the  marriage.  Oh,  Alma ! 
Alma !  that  you  should  have  played  me  false 
to-day  above  all  others !" 

He  clasped  his  hands  over  his  eyes,  and  fal- 
tered out  a  prayer  for  strength  to  the  merciful 
Ear  that  never  sleeps,  to  whom  the  cries  and 
wails  of  all  humanity  are  for  ever  rising  up, 
night  and  day.  A  step  roused  him;  it  was 
Thompson,  with  a  note,  a  little,  twisted  note, 
written  in  pencil : — 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  much  hurt.     I  was  so 
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very,  very  sorry  for  your  accident.  Why  would 
you  not  speak  to  us  when  you  rode  by  the  car- 
riage? Lady  Sarah  was  so  anxious.  Papa  is 
even  going  to  forsake  his  beloved  *  Florence,' 
to  come  over  and  see  you  this  evening.  We 
are  going  home  to-morrow,  God  bless  and 
keep  you,  Captain  Lechmere — indeed  I  truly 
mean  these  words — and  grant  you  happier  days  ! 

"I.  L." 

"  Lady  Sarah,  sir,  has  sent  a  servant  to  in- 
quire how  you  are ;  he  brought  that  note,  sir." 

"  Say  I  am  pretty  well — that  I  was  not  much 
hurt;  and  thank  her.     Stay  a  moment." 

He  scrawled  a  few  grateful  words,  with  some 
difficulty — blessing  her  for  her  kindness — and 
sent  them ;  then  kissed  her  little  note  over  and 
over  again,  and  placed  it  in  his  breast.  It  was 
a  talisman  to  comfort  him  in  the  gloomy  room 
till  Gustave  came  back,  fiery  hot  with  speed, 
and  with  despondent  tidings.  Mr.  Milford  was 
in  London,  sur  les  affaires  importantes,  and  his 
lady  was  melancholi,  distraite,  tout  a  fait. 
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"  Aha,  my  friend,  I  imagine  myself  that  thy 
little  fair  Miss,  ta  petite  Katrines  came  into  the 
troubles  !     Il'y  avait  quelque  chose — " 

*'  What  ?"  said  Arthur,  with  a  kind  of  listless 
despair. 

"  N'importe ;  thou  hast  enough,  mon  cher. 
Et  je  ne  puis  jamais  me  faires  comprendre 
k  cette  bonne  femme  et  sans  dante  c'etait  une 
erreur  de  ma  part." 

"  When  does  Mr.  Milford  come  back  ?" 

"  My  faith  !  not  for  days." 

"  It  is  all  over,"  groaned  Arthur. 

"  Ah  bah !  Courage  done,  camarade  !  My 
faith !  he  is  child,  he  is  Httle  enfant ;  if  they 
marry  him  to  this  Httle  Fanni  cela  ne  vaut  rien." 

There  was  truth  in  this ;  the  marriage  would 
be  worthless :  but  the  shame,  the  exposure, 
the  miserable  prestige,  the  blight  on  the  young 
man's  life,  what  could  wipe  that  out  ?  Arthur 
was  silent  for  very  wretchedness. 

"  Et  madame  ta  mere." 

"  Will  she  come  ?"  Arthur  said,  eagerly  lifting 
his  head. 
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"  Some  miserable  destiny  us  pursues,  my 
child.  Father  of  mine !  c'est  la  fatalite.  Thy 
mother  was  out — la  petite  brunette,  qui  m'a 
ouvert  la  porte,  attended  her  not  back  till 
this  night.  Mais  du  courage,  mon  brave — 
Ecoutez." 

A  noise  of  wheels  and  a  ring  at  the  bell 
elicited  the  exclamation. 

"  Sainte  Vierge  !"  said  Gustavus,  darting  to 
the  window,  "  c'est  elle." 

Arthur  turned  very  pale,  and  begged  him  to 
leave  the  room ;  and  Gustave,  after  considerable 
and  vehemently  expressed  reluctance  to  leave 
his  poor  boy  to  the  embraces  of  cette  femme 
terrible,  withdrew  into  the  drawing-room,  with  a 
look  of  woful  discomfiture  and  perplexity  on  his 
handsome,  jovial,  brown  face,  till,  pour  se  con- 
soler, he  fell  to  sketching  Emmeline's  straight 
nose  and  great  grey  eyes  on  the  fly- leaves  of 
all  the  books  on  the  table ;  and  addressing  most 
fervid  French  rhapsodies  thereto. 

Mrs.  Lechmere  came  in  quickly.  She  lifted 
her  veil  when  the  servant  was  gone,  and  Arthur 
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saw  a  look  of  passionate  grief  and  terror  on  the 
white,  haughty  face.    She  gave  him  no  greeting, 
took   no   notice   of   his    pale,   exhausted  looks, 
which  might  have  moved  a  mere  careless  looker- 
on ;    but  asked  for  her  son,   in  a   voice   thick 
with  fear  and  strong  emotion.     She  heard  he 
had    fallen    into  the   snares    of    some    horrible 
people — that  he  was  going  to  make  some  dis- 
graceful marriage — he,  a  boy  of  nineteen  !     She 
had  not   seen   him   for   days — where   was    he? 
She  spoke  with  a  tumult  of  distraction  in  her 
cold  voice,  and  on  her  ordinarily  nerveless  face 
— sign  of  the   mad  battle  between  love,  terror, 
shame,   and  wrath  going  on  v\ithin   her  proud, 
miserable  heart — knitting  and  clasping  her  fin- 
gers together  with  a  sort  of  wild  restlessness,  as 
though  she  would  have   torn   and  rent  herself. 
Arthur  told  her  all  he  knew,  tried  to  soothe  and 
comfort  her,   and  give  her  hope ;   but  she  cut 
him  short  contemptuously. 

"  Will  you  not  try  to  see  Roland,  will  you  not 
send  for  him,  and  try  to  win  him  back  ?  I  saw 
him  this  morning,  as  I  told  you,  and  he  treated 
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me  insolently  and  cruelly ;  and  now  I  am  so  dis- 
abled by  an  unfortunate  fall  from  my  horse  this 
afternoon,  that,  alas !  I  cannot  go  to  him  again. 
Lose  no  time,  I  implore  you,  if  you  would  save 
your  son  from  these  miserable  people.  You  are 
his  mother,  and  have  surely  some  influence." 

"  I  have  none,"  broke  from  her  with  a  sharp 
agony. 

Arthur  pitied  the  fierce  wretchedness  in  her 
face  and  manner. 

"  He  loved  me,  and  would  listen  to  me  once, 
mother,  till  you  poisoned  his  mind  against  me, 
and  robbed  me  of  the  only  human  being's  love 
I  possessed  in  the  wide  earth.  But  we  will  not 
talk  here  of  this.  I  would  not  grieve  you  in 
this  misery.  Roland  has  been  swindled  by  this 
girl's  brother  out  of  two  hundred  pounds ;  he  is 
in  the  fellow's  power  till  that  is  paid.  I  sent 
him  a  cheque  for  one  hundred  last  night,  which 
he  never  received.  We  might  have  raised  the 
other  half  on  security.  I  sent  the  cheque  last 
night,  by  Archer." 

"  1  burnt  it,"  Mrs.  Lechmere  answered. 
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"  Aye,"  she  went  on,  answering  the  grief  and 
amazement  in  his  face  ;  "  fire,  if  you  will,  and 
accuse  me  of  doing  a  dishonourable  deed.  I 
did  not  know  then  of  the  debt  for  which  the 
sum  was  sent ;  but,  had  I  known  of  it,  I  should 
have  acted  as  I  did.  I  will  have — I  am  honest 
in  my  warfare — no  love,  no  gratitude,  existing 
between  my  son  and  you.  Dear  as  he  is  to 
me,  dear  as  my  soul,  1  would  rather  he  were 
ruined  a  thousandfold  than  he  should  accept  aid 
from  your  hand.  I  would  rather  see  him  perish 
than  that  your  arm  should  be  stretched  out  to 
save  him." 

She  had  been  trembling  with  stormy  emotion 
before ;  but  she  spoke  these  fierce  words  quietly 
and  strongly,  as  though  they  came  from  the 
very  depths  of  her  soul. 

Arthur  was  silent ;  he  could  not  understand 
this  strange,  unrelenting  passion  of  hate. 

**  Mother,  mother  !  How  have  I  injured 
you?" 

"  You  will  call  me  that  name,  though  I  loathe 
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it  from  your  lips  !  Your  father  injured  me  by 
his  whole  guilty  life, — injured  me  after  his  death 
by  the  cruel  will  that  left  you  in  plenty,  and  my 
son  and  I  on  a  wretched  pittance.  It  was  you 
who  stirred  up  and  kept  alive  within  him  the 
harsh  dislike  he  always  felt  for  my  boy, — you 
who  influenced  that  will  that  left  him  almost  a 
beggar,r--you  who  have  prolonged  the  insults  of 
your  father's  life — Hold  your  peace  !  I  will  not 
hear !  I  am  going — you  cannot  tell  me  where 
my  son  is,  or  you  will  not,  and  that  is  all  that 
brought  me  to  the  house  on  whose  threshold  I 
swore  never  more  to  set  foot.  Let  Roland  sink 
or  swim,  thrive  or  perish,  between  you  and  him 
there  shall  be  nothing  !  You  shall  have  no  hand 
in  it  while  I  breathe !" 

She  was  gone,  still  raging  and  trembling  in 
her  defiance,  leaving  Arthur  stung  and  pierced 
by  her  cruelty,  thinking  drearily  that  from  her 
there  was  no  help. 

"  Is  she  gone,  mon  cher  ?"  enquired  Gus- 
tave,  peeping  round  the  door  with  a  face  of  ludi- 
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crous  dismay.  "  En  voiia  un  tourbillon,  une 
tempete  !  Body  of  St.  Nicholas  !  C'est  femme 
terrible  !" 

"  Give  me  some  water,"  said  Arthur,  whose 
hand  was  growing  hot  and  feverish.  "  Thank 
you,  old  fellow.  You  are  so  kind  to  me,  Gus- 
tave.  Dieu  te  benira,  mon  ami."  He  looked 
up  at  him  with  such  gratitude  in  his  beautiful 
eyes,  that  the  Frenchman  felt  his  grow  misty. 

"  Oh,  Gustave  !  what  a  life  this  is  !  I  must 
leave  this  miserable  old  haunted  house,  or  go 
mad.  I  must  travel — go  to  Paris  with  you,  or 
something." 

"  A  la  bonne  heure !  Venez  toujours,"  ex- 
claimed Lecomte,  in  high  glee. 

"  That  was  wholesome  counsel  Isabel  gave  me 
at  the  review,"  Arthur  thought  sadly.  "  I  must 
take  it — at  least  when  I  can." 

"  Allons,  couchez  vous,"  said  Gustave,  with 
the  aspect  of  a  doctor  of  medicine.  "  Thou 
hast  fever,  mon  enfant." 

This  was  true  enough ;  and  when  a  later 
visitor,  in  the  shape  of  Mr.  Langton,  with  his 
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kind,  troubled  face,  full  of  so  many  cares,  broke 
in  upon  the  twilight  of  the  room,  Arthur  felt  so 
ill,  that  talking  to  his  old  friend  was  a  painful 
exertion. 

So  night  sunk,  and  no  star  glimmered  through 
the  darkness. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

"  In  a  drear-nighted  December, 
Too  happy,  happy  trees, 
Thy  leaves  no  more  remember 

Their  green  felicities. 
The  north  cannot  undo  them, 
"With  a  steady  whistle  through  them, 
Nor  frozen  thawings  glue  them 
From  budding  at  the  prime.*' 

Keats. 

"  Two  months  !"  soliloquized  Bessie,  looking 
wistfully  out  of  the  windows  of  the  flying  train ; 
"  what  a  short  two  months  !  We  have  had 
great  fun,  hav'n't  we,  Cora  ?''  with  an  appealing 
glance  at  the  silent  sister,  leaning  back  in  the  car- 
riage with  her  eyes  full  of  dreams.  "  Not  that  I 
sha'n't  be  very  glad  to  see  darling  mammy  and 
Sept,  and  old  Tabby,  again." 

D  2 
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Cora  made  no  response;  but  Bessie  was 
habituated  to  getting  no  answer,  and  her  sister 
was  gazing  at  the  flying  woods  and  uplands,  and 
broad  ripe  meadows,  and  thinking,  perhaps,  that 
green  old  England,  with  the  sunshine  on  her, 
was  as  fair  a  land,  maligned  as  she  is,  as  any 
under  the  wide  heavens. 

*'  A  penny  for  your  thoughts,  Cora.  I  know 
them.  What  a  lovely  old  place  the  Gables  is, 
and  what  a  sweet  fellow  its  master — all  but  one 
thing." 

"  Wrong,"  said  Isabel.  She  was  twisting  a 
letter  in  her  fingers — a  letter  from  her  mother, 
that  Mr.  Langton  had  only  given  her  that  morn- 
ing, but  written  a  few  days  ago : — 

"  My  Darling,"  wrote  little  Mrs.  Langton, 
enthusiastically  —  "  Captain  Lechmere  is  the 
dearest  and  noblest  young  man  in  the  universe. 
He  has  just  done  us  the  kindest,  the  most  beau- 
tiful Christian  action  !  I  cannot  think  of  it  yet 
without  grateful  tears.  You  know,  or  perhaps 
you  may  have  forgotten,  darling — we  can't  ex- 
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pect    you    to    remember   all   these   disagreeable 
things — that  some  time  ago  your  poor  darling 
father,  (who  is  always  ready  to  do  a  kind  deed, 
which  so  few  have  ever  done  for  him,)  put  his 
name  very  foohshly,  and  much  against  my  wish, 
to  a  bill — which  is  a  thing  for  raising  money, 
dear,  in  some  way  or  other — for  my  poor  un- 
lucky brother  Ned,  who  is  such  a  sad  scamp,  as 
you  know.     This  bill  fell  due  a  short  time  ago, 
and  of  course  poor  Ned  w^as  nowhere  to  be  found. 
I  really  think  he  must  have  gone  to  America  at 
last,  as  he  often  threatened.      And  so  your  poor 
dear  papa,  as  one  of  the  securities,  was  called 
upon  for  a  hundred  pounds.     You  may  conceive 
our  state  of  mind,   my   own   pet.     Of   course 
paying  the  money  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  for 
I  believe  we  scarcely  ever  had  so  much  in   our 
lives   to   spare,   and   you   know  we   have    been 
cruelly   disappointed   in   our   expectations    from 
your  aunt  Barbara,  w^ho  had  almost  promised 
dear  Fred  a  legacy,  and  instead  of  that,  shame- 
fully left   all   her   money  to   the   Consumption 
Hospital.     I'm  thankful  we  never  toadied  her. 
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as  some  people  said  we  ought.  However,  my 
dearest,  we  had  no  friend  to  turn  to  for  aid,  and 
there  was  the  dreadful  prospect  of  a  prison 
before  my  darling  Fred — think  what  horror ! — 
when  dear  Arthur,  who  had  heard  of  our  trouble 
in  some  way — I  can't  quite  understand  how — 
came  to  our  rescue,  and  most  nobly  and  gene- 
rously paid  the  money.  You  may  conceive  the 
relief  to  our  distracted  minds.  God  bless  him  ! 
And  he  wrote  such  a  sweet,  delicate,  kind  letter, 
making  quite  light  of  the  obligation,  and  saying 
he  felt  grateful  for  the  power  of  serving  a  beloved 
old  friend,  and  your  father.  Oh,  Isabel,  my 
pet !  you  have  it  in  your  power  to  make  this 
dear,  noble  young  man  happy,"  &c.  &c.  &c. 

"  Good,  grateful,  simple  mother ;  warm  and 
loving  little  soul !  I  wish  I  were  more  like  her," 
the  girl  thought,  the  letter  trembling  in  her 
restless  fingers.  "  I  wish  this  letter  did  not 
make  my  cheek  burn  and  my  pulse  tremble.  I 
wish  it  did  not  bring  me  a  feeling  of  vague  and 
sorrowful  self-reproach,  and  a  strange  throb  of 
wounded  pride." 
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"  What  is  she  talking  to  herself  about,"  Bes- 
sie wondered,  "  with  her  red  lips  mo\'ing  so 
fast  ?" 

Mr.  Langton  looked  half  fearfully  at  his 
daughter.  "That  does  not  please  you,  Co- 
ralie  ?" 

*'  No — yes — O  yes."  She  looked  up  with 
the  broken  words,  and  his  thin,  careworn  face 
brought  the  tears  to  her  dark  eyes.  "  O  yes, 
papa !" 

There  was  no  one  beside  them  in  the  carriage, 
so  she  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  kissed 
him  with  all  her  full  heart.  "  It  was  very  kind 
and  noble  of  him ;"  she  could  not  speak  of  it 
yet  without  a  hot  flush  on  her  proud  cheek ; 
"  but  oh,  I  wish  it  had  been  any  one  else !" 

*'  Why,  little  one  ?"  said  her  father,  sadly. 

She  made  no  answer,  and  he  did  not  repeat 
the  question. 

They  spoke  no  more  of  it  till  late  that  even- 
ing, when  Bessie  and  Septimus  were  gone  to 
bed,  and  Isabel  was  alone  with  her  father  and 
mother,  in  the  little  old  familiar  room  in  Coram 
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Street,  grown  strangely  dear  after  two  months' 
absence,  even  without  flowers  and  tree  shadows, 
and  the  heaving  moonlit  waters,  rolling  far 
away  on  which,  night  after  night,  her  spirit  had 
gone  forth  in  a  silver  bark  to  dreamland. 

Then  Mrs.  Langton  laid  down  her  ever-restless 
needle,  and  touched  softly  her  daughter's  hand, 
with  her  blue  eyes  full  of  enquiry. 

"  Yes,  mamma." 

"  You  got  my  letter,  darling  ?" 

Isabel  nodded. 

The  mother  looked  hurt  at  her  strange  reserve. 
"  Well  ?"  she  queried,  half  beseechingly. 

Isabel  was  touched.  "  Oh,  httle  mother !  I 
am  grieved  to  disappoint  those  blue,  wistful 
eyes  of  yours !  He  has  done  very  kindly  and 
nobly,  and  he  is  a  brave,  noble  fellow — too  good 
for  me — and  I  am  very,  very  grateful."  She 
winced  as  she  spoke  the  words.  "  But  alack  ! 
I  cannot  marry  him.  I  don't  know  why — I 
don't  think  it's  his  lameness,  honestly.  Dear 
mamma,  don't  look  so  sorrowful.  He  asked  me 
two  or   three    days    past,   and    though    it  was 
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miserable  work,  I  said  '  No.'     Kiss  me,  and  say 
you  are  not  angry." 

"  Oh  no,  I  have  no  right  to  be ;  but  I  am 
sorry,  my  darling." 

She  looked  up  so  imploringly  with  her  splen- 
did eyes,  that  the  mother  could  not  refuse  the 
kiss. 

"  And  I  am  sorry,"  said  Mr.  Langton  from 
his  arm-chair,  waking  with  a  start  from  the  last 
scene  of  his  poem,  having  left  Florence  with  the 
love  of  her  youth  in  a  pleasant  grey  old  castle, 
amid  flowers  and  fountains,  in  a  green  and  fruit- 
ful country,  by  a  sunny  river,  where  time,  and 
change,  and  death  never  come. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  spoke  Mr.  Langton,  "  for 
I  wanted  no  better  destiny  for  thee,  child  of 
mine,  than  to  see  thee  Arthur  Lechmere's  wife. 
But  that  httle  head  is  as  full  of  nonsense  as  the 
heads  of  all  thy  sisterhood,  and  I  was  a  foolish 
old  scribbler  to  dream  otherwise.  It  was  pre- 
sumptuous in  the  poor  lad  to  dream  of  thy  silly 
face,  because  he  had  lost  his  leg  fighting  for  you, 
lady  mine,  and  for  the  hearths  and  homes  of  old 
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England,"  said  Mr.  Langton,  growing  excited, 
"  like  a  gallant  young  soldier  as  he  is.  And 
without  doubt  he  w^as  told  so,  in  woman's  ex- 
pressive language." 

''  Oh,  father  !  Oh  hush,  hush  !"  Isabel  burst 
out,  with  a  quiver  of  indignation. 

"  Pshaw  !  Never  tell  me  otherwise,"  returned 
the  poet,  in  a  glow  of  excitement ;  "  never  con- 
tradict me,  wife  of  mine.  Hold  your  peace  both, 
frail  grand- daughters  of  sinful  Eve,  as  ye  are! 
Oh,  we  are  rightly  served  1  Why  do  we  lords 
of  the  creation,  as  we  vainly  style  ourselves,  lie 
prostrate  under  the  careering  cars  of  these  female 
Juggernauts?  Why  do  we  fall  down  at  the 
feet  of  Semiramis,  and  invite  her  to  tread  upon 
our  necks  with  her  little  satin  shoon  ?    Why — " 

Mr.  Langton  had  lit  his  meerschaum  by  this 
time,  and  was  floating  oif  gradually  in  its  smoke 
to  fairy-land.  "Why  is  this  especial  human 
visage — I  wish  I  was  a  philosopher — with  its 
black  bands,  or  its  brown  ringlets,  its  blue  eyes 
or  its  grey  ones,  such  a  wondrous  idol  to  me  ? 
Why  do  I  fall  down  and  worship  it,  and  rave 
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about  it,  and  exalt  it  to  the  world  as  the  quint- 
essence of  mortal  perfection  ?  I  am  rightly 
served  for  my  self- degradation,  when  my  idol 
flouts  and  pouts,  and  sneers  and  pours  vials  of 
scorn  upon  me !" 

"  My  dear,  dear  Fred ;  really — "  began  poor 
bewildered  little  Mrs.  Langton. 

"  But  I  go  on  still,  and  so  shall  I,  hugging 
myself  in  this  fool's  paradise,"  pondered  Mr. 
Langton,  warming  more  and  more  behind  the 
haze  of  his  meerschaum  ;  "  because  Semiramis 
dresses  my  chains  with  flowers,  as  did  the 
Roman  conquerors  to  their  captives  of  old,  and 
because  she  sticks  musk-roses  in  my  ass's  ears, 
as  did  Titania  to  Bully  Bottom" — 

"  And  who  was  that  ?"  inquired  Mrs.  Lang- 
ton, timidly.  "  Such  a  very  fanny,  really 
shocking  name,  Fred." 

"  He  was  an  ass,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Langton, 
falling  back  into  a  tone  of  mild  despondency ; 
"  and  he  has  many  brethren.  Ah,  well,  an 
endless  and  unfathomable  mystery  is  this  frail, 
human  nature !      Arthur,  son  of  my  heart,  I 
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had  built  up  for  thee  and  me  a  pleasant  castle 
in  the  clouds ;  but  the  wind  has  scattered  it 
to  the  four  corners  of  heaven ;  and  so  no  more. 
Go  to  bed,  child ;  go  to  bed." 

And  to  bed  Isabel  went,  sadly  and  drearily, 
with  a  long,  forgiving  kiss  from  her  mother, 
and  lay  down  by  Bessie's  side,  to  think,  in  the 
stillness  and  the  grey  light,  that  she  had  not 
done  well. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

"  Talk  not  of  wasted  affection,  affection  never  was  wasted; 
If  it  enrich  not  the  heart  of  another,  its  waters  returning 
Back  to  their  springs  shall  fill  them  full  of  refreshment. 
That  which  the  fountain  sends  forth,  returns  again  to  the 
fountain." 

Evangeline. 

Her  father  was  his  own  mild  self  again  the 
next  day ;  but  she  knew  she  had  grieved  and 
disappointed  him,  and  that  knowledge  was  hard 
to  bear.  Then  she  came,  ere  long,  to  perceive 
that  money-difficulties  formed  a  dismal  propor- 
tion of  her  father's  daily  struggle.  She  had 
long  been  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  dirty 
epistles,  sealed  with  a  red  wafer,  brought  in  by 
Tabby  at  breakfast,  which  her  father  was  wont 
to  hurry  into  his  pocket,  with  a  sigh,  and 
which  made  Mrs.   Langton's  blue  eyes  droop 
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sadly;  and  she  knew  that  Bessie's  frocks,  in 
spite  of  that  clever  little  mother's  skilful  trim- 
mings and  manceuvrings,  often  looked  worn 
and  faded — well  that  there  was  a  bright  face 
and  lovely  eyes  to  make  folks  forget  their  shab- 
biness !  — and  that  the  furniture  was  dim  and 
aged,  and  the  carpet  rubbed  and  darned,  and 
that  Septimus,  had  not  his  outer  garments 
been  generously  provided  for  by  that  magnificent 
institution,  Christ's  Hospital,  would  have  gone 
grievously  often  with  patches  on  his  sturdy 
knees  and  elbows.  How  could  it  be  otherwise, 
with  her  father's  uncertain  and  fluctuating 
means,  wrung  for  the  most  part  from  the  work 
of  that  busy  brain,  their  chief  bread-winner  ? 

He  worked  harder  than  ever  now ;  he  had 
engaged  to  write  two  articles  weekly  for  a  new 
serial,  just  started,  whose  ultimate  success  was 
a  matter  of  nervous  speculation,  and  for  which 
the  prestige  of  his  name  had  been  anxiously 
sought.  He  wrote  often  till  daylight,  and  then 
came  out  of  his  study,  tired  and  haggard,  with 
aching  head  and  exhausted  nerves. 
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"  I  might  have  helped  him,  had  I  been  Arthur 
Lechmere's  wife,"  Isabel  thought,  self-upbraid- 
ingly.  *'  It  seems  so  cruel  that  he  should  have 
to  labour  so  hard  for  us  all,  and  I  am  so  idle. 
Oh,  that  I  could  do  something !" 

A  vain  cry,  Isabel,  breathed  by  many  other 
brave  and  earnest  young  souls,  besides  yours, 
and  fruitlessly  !  You  are  a  woman — the  worse 
for  you ;  and  in  this  great  and  fair  England, 
this  land  of  art,  and  science,  and  power,  there 
is  no  honourable  labour  for  you,  save  the  slavery 
of  a  governess  or  a  menial.  The  first  alterna- 
tive came  seriously  before  her  now.  She  lay 
awake  at  night  musing  over  it ;  but  when 
sober  daylight  came,  the  vision  melted  away, 
not  from  lack  of  resolution,  but  from  fear  of 
herself. 

'*  I  am  not  accomplished  enough,  and  I  have 
not  patience,"  was  always  her  honest  conclu- 
sion ;  and  when  one  day  she  mooted  the  subject 
to  her  mother,  it  was  received  with  tears,  and 
entreaties  never  to  speak  of  it  more. 

"To   think   of  seeing  you  a  governess,  my 
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dear,  queenly  pet !"  moaned  poor  little  Mrs. 
Langton ;  and  Isabel  sighed  restlessly,  and  said 
no  more. 

There  was  news  also  for  her,  told  two  or 
three  days  after  her  return  home — news  that 
she  could  not  hear  without  one  painful  start. 
John  Wilmot  was  married ;  he  had  found  a 
wife  in  the  Welsh  mountains,  and  wrote  them 
one  of  his  own  quiet,  simple,  honest  letters, 
about  his  bridegroom's  happiness.  He  was 
coming  to  London ;  he  was  quite  restored  to 
health  now,  and  wanted  to  shew  them  his  wife. 
He  was  afraid  romantic  Isabel  might  not  like 
her;  she  was  not  pretty,  nor  very  clever,  nor 
the  least  like  his  cousin  in  any  respect" — 

"  I  should  think  not,  indeed !"  said  Mrs. 
Langton,  with  some  scorn ; — "  her  name  was 
Lizzie,  and  she  was  a  very  good,  simple,  true, 
kind-hearted  dear  girl.*' 

"And  what  could  she  be  better?"  Isabel 
said,  repentant  for  the  one  thought  of  bitterness 
that  had  risen  within  her. 

"  Very  true,  my  darling,"  said  Mrs.  Langton, 
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brightly,  with  a  glad  sense  of  relief  at  the  quiet 
words;  "you  are  quite  right,  and  I  am  very 
glad  poor  dear  John  is  married ;  it  was  the 
best  thing  for  him,  and  I  hope  he  may  be 
happy,  with  all  my  heart." 

"  And  I,  too,"  Isabel  said,  without  much 
shrinking.  That  w^as  honest,  she  thought,  when 
her  mother  had  gone  her  way.  "  I  do  wish 
him  happy — he  deserves  it ;  and  she  is  a  good, 
quiet,  kind  girl,  just  fit  for  him.  Better,  far 
better,  than  to  be  one  like  me.  Farewell, 
cousin !  You  and  I  have  shaken  hands ;  you 
go  your  way,  and  I  mine.  We  cannot  walk 
together ;  God  grant  we  may  meet  at  our  jour- 
ney's end !  I  can  say  all  that  quite  calmly  now, 
thank  heaven  !  I  will  try  not  to  envy  this  girl's 
happiness — her  having  won  the  prize  that  six 
months  ago  I  longed  for  with  all  the  powers 
of  my  soul.  I  see  things  in  a  clearer  light  now 
than  I  did  then.  Surely  I  am  much  older  now, 
and  much  wiser." 

So  she  dreamt  in  the  bustle  of  the  day,  and 
sitting  alone    in   the   twilight,    at    the    quieter 
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evening  time,  looking  at  the  ghost  of  that  old, 
passionate,  perished  love.  When  John  Wilmot 
came,  and  brought  his  wife  to  see  them,  it  was 
stranger  still  to  look  back  at  the  feverish  striv- 
ings of  that  girl's  love-fit.  He  was  so  quiet, 
so  honest,  and  brotherly — so  disenchanted  of 
the  gorgeous  colours  in  which  her  fancy  had 
clothed  him. 

Lizzie  was  a  fresh,  merry,  dark-haired,  grey- 
eyed  Welsh  girl,  quick  and  rapid  in  speech  and 
ways,  simple  as  a  child,  and  looking  upon  her 
quiet  husband  with  a  love  and  reverence  pretty 
to  see.  She  was  afraid  of  Isabel,  and  told  her 
so  frankly — John  always  had  said  she  was  so 
clever ;  but  she  loved  Bessie  as  a  sister  in  two 
days. 

John  had  got  a  living  in  eastern  London, 
through  the  interest  of  his  wife's  uncle,  who 
was  a  dean — a  fact  of  which  Lizzie  was  mar- 
vellously proud:  a  hving  after  John's  own 
heart,  with  small  incomings,  a  turbulent  parish, 
swarming  with  poor,  and  work  suited  to  his 
energies.    Lizzie  was  enchanted.    She  doted  on 
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parish  business ;  she  was  a  curate's  daughter 
herself,  ever  after  children,  and  had  been  used 
to  it  all  her  life;  so  she  and  John  settled  in 
their  new  home  full  of  hope. 

Isabel  saw  he  had  won  an  energetic  and 
loving  helpmate,  and  tried  to  be  glad.  '*  Far 
better  than  I — and  yet  I  should  have  tried 
hard." 

John's  church  was  a  long  way  from  Coram 
Street ;  so  he  and  the  Langtons  did  not  meet 
very  often,  which  was,  perhaps,  as  well,  though 
Lizzie  was  continually  tripping  over  for  advice 
and  sympathy  from  "  auntie,"  as  she  had 
christened  Mrs.  Langton  from  the  first  day  of 
their  acquaintance. 

*'  So  they  work  together  in  their  Master's 
service,  and  are  happy,"  Isabel  thought  sadly ; 
"  but  for  me  there  is  no  work,  no  love,  no 
place." 

Mrs.  Whittlemore,  Mr.  Langton's  rich,  serious 
sister,  from  Harley  Street,  was  a  somewhat  con- 
stant visitor  now,  which  Isabel  thought  a  bad 
sign,  inasmuch   as  any   superordinary   affection 
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on  Aunt  Frederica's  part  was  usually  a  presage 
of  ill.  She  rolled  up  in  her  brougham  to  the 
Coram  Street  door,  bringing  a  bundle  of  dresses 
to  be  altered  for  Bessie — at  which  beneficence 
haughty  Isabel  was  wont  to  fire  indignantly — 
and  terrifying  tracts,  of  an  extremely  low  ten- 
dency, designed  to  convert  her  relatives  from 
the  darkness  of  heathenism ;  and  panting  up 
stairs,  under  her  burden  of  many  furs  and 
flounces — for  the  autumn  days  were  growing 
short  and  chilly — deposited  herself  on  the  chintz 
sofa,  and  held  forth  lugubriously  upon  the 
vanities  of  the  world,  and  her  fear  that  poor, 
dear  Fred  was  too  deeply  entangled  therein. 
It  was  a  sore  trial  to  her  sisterly  feelings  not 
to  be  able  to  assist  him  in  his  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties, but  this  was  a  vale  of  tears,  and  we 
must  all  submit  to  affliction;  and,  moreover, 
the  expenses  of  her  humble  establishment — for 
we  must  bow  in  some  measure  to  the  decrees 
of  this  vain  world — swallowed  up  all  her  in- 
come, and  her  money  was  so  tightly  locked  up 
that  there  was  no  getting  at  it. 
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Tt  is  a  fact,  worthy  of  notice,  that  some 
people's  money  always  is  locked  up,  and  the 
key  never  to  be  found.  So  troubles  were  thick- 
ening about  Isabel's  young  head,  but  she  bravely 
did  her  best  to  face  them,  looking  upwards,  and 
not  vainlv. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

"  Qu'il  va  lentement,  le  navire, 
A  qui  j'ai  confie  mon  sort, 
Au  rivage,  oil  mon  coeur  aspire 
Qa'il  est  lent  k  trouver  un  port." 

Bbranger. 

"  Faith  !  it's  a  bad  job,  Authur,  me  boy.  The 
ould  Major  is  a  mighty,  ould  desaiver,  and 
Mrs.  G.  is  the  divil  intirely.  Faix  !  you  must 
get  up  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  come 
over  them,  and  find  yourself  too  late,  thin." 

So  spoke  Pat  Fitzgerald,  for  the  edification 
of  his  friend,  Arthur,  standing  before  the  fire 
on  a  raw,  October  morning,  and  crushing  a 
letter  hopelessly  in  his  fingers. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  ?"  he  said,  despair- 
ingly. 
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"Faith!  it's  hard  to  tell.  The  marriage  is 
worth  nothing — comfort  yourself  with  that,  ould 
fellow;  but  it's  a  murthering  bad  job  for 
Roland,  a  young  omadhawn  as  he  is !  at  the 
very  starting  post  of  life.  The  officers  of  his 
ridgement  would  look  mighty  shy  on  him,  as 
in  rayson  they  might,  with  such  a  wife  tacked 
on  to  him  as  Miss  Fanny — bad  luck  to  her ! 
So  they  went  up  to  London,  did  they,  and  got 
some  scamp  of  a  parson,  a  friend  of  the  ould 
Major's,  to  marry  them — who'd  read  out  their 
banns  for  three  Sundays  before,  confound 
him ! — and  the  ould  thief  and  Mrs.  G.  went 
up,  too,  to  dance  at  the  wedding.  The  pasthry- 
cook's  rooms  are  to  let  now,  Arthur,  me  boy." 

"  The  marriage  is  worthless,"  Arthur  said, 
raising  his  head,  with  a  gleam  of  hope.  "  I 
might  bring  an  action  against  the  clergyman, 
if  he  was  one,  who  performed  it ;  a  court  of 
law  would  give  it  against  him." 

Pat  muttered  indistinctly  his  conviction  that 
knocking  the  ould  Major  into  the  middle  of 
next  week,  and  punching  Tom's  head,  would 
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be  a  far  more  easy  and  effectual  method  of 
settling  the  matter ;  and  expressed,  further,  his 
perfect  willingness  to  perform  both  opera- 
tions. 

"  Keep  clear  of  lawyers,  Authur,  me  son ; 
they're  the  very  divil  to  manage.  They'll  just 
clane  you  out  handsomely,  and  lave  you  where 
you  were  before.  Whisht !  be  aisy  now,  and 
let  me  consider  what's  best  to  be  done.  Say 
but  the  word,  and  I'm  ready  to  start  off  this 
blessed  minnit,  and  let  them  both  in  for  a 
dacent  trimming  with  a  big  shillelah,  the  thieves 
of  the  world !  But,  afther  all,  that  might  not 
do  much  good,  me  boy,  except  to  the  black- 
guards themselves ;  and,  perhaps,  for  the  poor 
young  fellow's  sake,  we'd  do  betther  to  hush 
the  matther  up.  Aisy,  now  !  let  the  boy  join 
his  ridgement,  as  soon  as  he's  posted  to  one, 
and  good  luck  go  with  him !  and  as  for  Miss 
Fanny,  jist  make  her  an  allowance — not  that 
she  desarves  it,  the  little  desaiver — and  let  her 
go  whistle  jigs  to  a  milestone  or  the  next  stupid 
young  innocent  that  she  can  get  to  listen." 
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"But  the  disgrace  of  this  wretched  busi- 
ness!" groaned  Arthur." 

"  Whisht !  that'll  soon  blow  over/' 

Not  so  soon,  Arthur's  heart  misgave  him  ; 
at  least  this  miserable,  false  step,  this  stumble 
on  the  very  threshold  of  life,  must  bring  a  black 
cloud  on  the  boy's  fair  prospects,  a  wound  to 
his  proud,  erring,  generous  spirit,  not  to  be 
quickly  healed.  He  groaned  over  a  gallant, 
young  life,  blighted,  perhaps,  in  its  first  sun- 
shine— a  life  so  dear  to  himself,  so  dear  to  the 
proud,  unhappy  woman,  shut  up  in  her  lonely 
house,  tearing  herself  in  her  fierce  misery  for 
her  son's  fate.  How  would  she,  how  would 
Roland,  with  his  impetuous  temper,  bear  the 
sneers,  the  gossip,  the  ill-stifled  laughter  of  the 
world  that  one  error  had  made  his  enemy  ? 

Arthur  felt  for  them  both  with  a  kind  of 
agony.  He  felt,  too,  that  he  was  in  the  dark ; 
that  nothing  could  be  done  till  he  saw  Roland. 
This  letter  was  a  passionate,  miserable  one 
enough  —  the  more  miserable,  for  a  forced^ 
feverish   gaiety ;    a  letter   of   one  madly   angry 
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with  that  worst  enemy,  himself;  bewildered  and 
half  repentant,  but  shrinking  from  the  remorse 
he  was  afraid  to  face. 

Fanny  was  his  wife,  in  spite  of  all  that  the 
world  could  say,  and  he  dared  Arthur  to  contra- 
dict his  words.  No  one  should  separate  them. 
She  was  a  dear,  charming  girl,  and  fondly 
attached  to  him  ;  and  when  she  was  taken  away 
from  her  wretched  relations — she  was  not  to 
blame  for  what  they  were — they  should  be  very 
happy.  He  should  join  his  regiment  as  soon  as 
his  appointment  came,  and  Fanny  would  go  with 
him  and  live  in  the  barracks,  or  in  lodgings  ; 
she  would  follow  him  anywhere.  A  burst  of 
genuine  misery  followed  this  fancy  sketch  of 
conjugal  happiness  : — 

"  Oh,  Arthur  !  my  mother  !  I  have  broken 
her  proud  heart,  I  know,  and  she  loved  me !" 

He  came  back  two  or  three  nights  afterwards. 
Pat  and  Gustave  were  dining  with  Arthur — the 
last-mentioned  in  a  state  of  serene  bliss,  despite 
his  intense  commiseration  for  the  sorrows  of  his 
camarade,  for  had  not  son  colonel  granted  him 
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an  extension  of  leave?  and  was  not  le  jour  de 
noces  fixed  irrevocably  ? 

When  Archer  came  in  and  whispered  to  his 
master  that  Mr.  Roland  w^as  in  the  library — 
"  He  canne  in  the  back  way  through  the  garden, 
captain  " — Arthur  went  in  and  met  him  alone. 
He  affected  light  indifference  at  first :  he  had 
done  nothing  wTong,  and  cared  not  a  straw 
for  what  fools  said  of  him.  But  it  soon  broke 
down,  and  there  was  nothing  but  wretchedness 
in  his  pale,  harassed,  remorseful  face. 

"  Oh,  Arthur  !  what  have  I  done  ?  I  don't 
care  for  the  barking  of  those  curs  at  Thorsbury, 
but  you  are  my  only  friend,  and  I  know  that 
you  mean  well,  old  fellow,"  stretching  out  his 
unsteady  hand  in  a  desperate  appeal  for  help  and 
counsel.  "  I  beheve  I  have  ruined  myself !  my 
mother  says  so,  at  least ;  but  it's  not  Fanny's 
fault,  mind  you,  Arthur,"  firing  up  suddenly  at 
the  change  in  his  brother's  face.  "  No  one  shall 
say  a  word  against  her  while  I  live  !  She  never 
entrapped  or  deceived  me.     She  is  not  to  blame 
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that  her  father  and  brother  are  black  sheep.  I 
love  her !  She  is  my  wife  in  the  sight  of  God 
and  man  !"  The  poor  lad  went  on  hotly,  till, 
softened  by  Arthur's  kind  voice,  he  laid  his  head 
on  the  table,  and  sobbed  like  a  child. 

"  Hush,  hush,  Roland  !  Be  a  man,  for 
Heaven's  sake,  and  we  will  try  what  can  be 
done.  Hope  for  the  best,  old  fellow,"  Arthur 
said,  placing  his  hand  tenderly  on  his  shoulder. 

"  Such  a  scene  I  have  had  with  my  mother ! 
I  have  broken  her  heart,  I  am  afraid.  She 
looks  thin  and  worn  out,  like  an  old  woman, 
w'ith  a  look  in  her  face  as  though  she  had  not 
slept  for  nights.  I  prayed  her  to  forgive  me, 
for  oh !  Heaven  knows  I  am  sorry  for  the  grief 
I  have  cost  her !  I  told  her  how  I  repented  my 
life  of  the  last  six  months, — of  how^  horribly  I 
had  gone  astray, — but  she  would  not  hear  a 
word,  but  raged  at  me  like  a  mad  woman.  She 
cursed  Fanny  as  the  cause  of  my  ruin.  She 
told  me  I  was  a  beggar,  which  is  true ;  and  that 
she,  from  the  miserable  sum  on  which  she  lived, 
could  give  me  no  help  ;  and — and — I  wish  I 
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could  forget  half  she  said  !  I  know  the  end, — 
she  told  me  to  go  out  from  her  miserable, 
dishonoured  home,  to  the  girl  without  name  or 
fame,  who  had  ruined  me,  and  never  to  let  my 
shadow  darken  her  threshold  more !" 

"  She  did  not  mean  half  she  said,  I  trust. 
Don't  think  of  it  now ;  cheer  up,  and  try  to  look 
things  bravely  in  the  face.  W  hen  you  are  ap- 
pointed to  a  regiment — " 

"  I  am — the  letter  came  by  yesterday's  post. 
My  mother  flung  it  at  me,  and  told  me  it  was 
waste  paper  now."  He  put  a  great  War  Office 
despatch  into  his  brother's  hand. 

"  Thank  Heaven  ! — this  will  save  you.  You 
are  appointed  to  the  — th  ;  they  are  in  Canada," 
Arthur  said,  running  over  the  letter  with  eager 
eyes.  "  Abroad,  thank  your  stars,  Roland ! 
You  must  join  in  a  month.  I  will  let  you  have 
all  the  money  I  can  (which  is  but  little)  for  your 
outfit  and  passage,  and  Messrs.  ■  will  lend 

you  the  rest  on  my  security,  to  be  repaid  when 
you  are  twenty-one,  and  come  in  for  your  share 
of  my  father's  will.     I  must  not  withhold  my 
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consent  now,  old  fellow,"  with  a  sad  smile. 
"  Perhaps  before  that  time  my  weary  bones  will 
be  under  the  turf,  and  you  will  be  master  of  it 
all.  Don't  stare;  I  feel  sometimes  as  if  I 
should  not  live  very  long.  But  never  mind 
that  now — " 

"  Hush  !     Nonsense  !  —  And  Fanny  ?"  said 
Roland,  gazing  into  the  fire  with  troubled  eyes. 

"  He  thinks  more  of  her  than  of  me,"  Arthur 
thought  sadly. 

"  Roland,  Hsten  to  me.  You  have  sense  if 
you  will  use  it,"  he  said,  with  some  sternness.* 
"  That  girl  is  no  more  your  wife  than  she  is 
mine,  and  you  know  it.  You  are  under  age, 
and  even  if  the  marriage  were  rightly  performed, 
it  would  be  worthless  by  law.  The  whole  was 
an  iniquitous  scheme  to  get  money  out  of  you. 
Were  it  not  for  the  disgraceful  exposure,  I  would 
fain  make  that  hoary  vagabond,  the  major,  smart 
for  his  sins  in  a  court  of  justice,  though  the 
horsewhipping  I  cannot  give  him  would  be  more 
to  my  taste.  It  sickens  me  to  talk  of  these 
people, — but  don't  take  fire  !"  for  Roland  had 
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been  chafing  during  the  whole  time  he  spoke. 
"Make  her  an  allowance,  if  you  can,  then,  and 
think  she  merits  it  for  her  disappointment,  and 
let  her  stay  in  England  with  her  respectable 
parents.  An  ensign's  pay,  and  little  m.ore  be- 
sides, would  scarcely  suffice  for  so  refined  and 
delicate  a  young  lady.  Her  ambition  did  not 
soar  very  high.  You  were  scarcely  worth  ruining, 
Roland  1" 

"  You  will  dare,  then — "  Roland  was  bursting 
out. 

"  I  cannot  help  it,  old  fellow !  I  cannot  for 
my  life  speak  indulgently  of  her  or  her  belong- 
ings 1  Her  antecedents  might  have  opened  your 
eyes.  Every  man  in  Thorsbury  Barracks  has  a 
story  to  tell  of  Fanny  Gunterbiu-y.  Her  charms 
were  growing  stale,  and  the  major  was  waxing 
despondent,  when  Fate,  in  an  evil  hour,  threw 
Roland  Lechmere  in  his  way." 

"  I  won't  hear  you !"  the  boy  cried,  passion- 
ately. He  was  rushing  out,  when  the  sound  of 
Pat's  Irish  laugh  from  the  dining-room,  and, 
perhaps,  the  sudden  recollection  that  he   had 
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nowhere  to  go,  stopped  him.  He  flung  himself 
into  an  arm-chair  with  a  groan,  and  dropped  his 
head  on  his  hands. 

"  Poor  fellow  !  you  are  tired  with  your  jour- 
ney.    I  had  forgotten  that/'  Arthur  said,  kindly. 

He  rang  for  wine  and  some  refreshment,  and 
after  almost  forcing  Roland  to  eat — for  he  looked 
pale  and  spent — induced  him,  after  long  and 
earnest  persuasion,  to  write  to  Fanny. 

"  Write  kindly,  but  firmly — come,  Roland,  be 
a  man  !  Tell  her  that  you  have  both  done  very 
wro^g,  and  have  both  to  repent, — that  you  now 
are  about  to  join  your  regiment,  and  that  the 
past — and  with  it  your  farce  of  marriage — had 
better  be  forgotten.  Neither  you  nor  she  are 
bound  by  it — " 

"  What  a  d — d  hard  heart  you  have,  Arthur!" 
groaned  the  lad. 

He  threw  the  pen  down  three  or  four  times 
while  the  letter  was  in  progress,  but  at  last,  after 
much  delay,  and  long  and  passionate  opposition, 
he  wrote  what  his  brother  dictated,  and  then, 
exclaiming  that  it  was  all  over,  and  he  was  a 
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wretch,  threw  himself  on  the  sofa  and  fell  asleep 
from  very  weariness,  like  a  boy  as  he  was. 

Arthur  went  in  to  silence  Pat  and  Gustave, 
who  were  growing  clamorous  in  the  dining- 
room  at  his  long  absence,  and  sent  Archer  to 
the  post  with  Fanny's  warrant  of  execution. 

Its  answer  came  back  by  return  of  post, — an 
affecting  appeal,  full  of  tears  and  tragedy,  from 
Roland's  perfidious  cruelty  to  Heaven's  justice ; 
and  Arthur  saw  that  the  little  bad  fairy's  power 
was  but  faintly  shaken. 

Roland  shed  absolute  tears  of  grief,  remorse, 
and  wrath  over  the  letter,  and  raved  so  melo- 
dramatically of  the  trusting  young  heart  he  had 
broken,  that  even  his  brother's  much-enduring 
patience  was  nearly  exhausted. 

The  thankless  burden  of  the  next  three  weeks 
fell  upon  Arthur  alone.  The  incessant  trouble 
of  watching  Roland,  scarcely  daring  to  trust  him 
out  of  his  sight,  lest  he  should  break  loose  and 
fly  back  to  Fanny  (left  in  London  lodgings)  and 
conjugal  bliss,  the  bearing  patiently  his  fits  of 
sullenness  and  outbreaks  of  passion  against  his 
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brother  as  his  natural  enemy,  the  worry  and 
anxiety  of  his  outfit,  and  procuring  the  needful 
sum  for  his  journey — no  very  easy  matter  now 
— the  fatigue,  bodily  and  mental,  of  the  time, 
joined  to  his  home  trouble  and  vexations,  were 
more  than  Arthur's  strength  was  well  fitted  to 
endure. 

They  had  to  go  up  to  London  to  make  the 
needful  preparation  for  Roland's  start,  and  every 
moment  they  were  out  seemed  an  age  of  nervous 
dread  to  Arthur,  lest  Fanny  should  fly  out  of  a 
shop  or  bye  street,  and,  upheld  by  her  valiant 
and  inebriated  parent,  fall  upon  Roland's  neck 
and  claim  him  as  her  private  and  lawful  property 
before  a  sympathizing  public. 

To  breathe  the  same  atmosphere  as  his  be- 
loved, and  yet  not  to  be  permitted  to  fly  to  her 
succour,  seemed  to  the  poor  lad  a  grievous 
aggravation  of  his  and  her  injuries,  and  he 
kicked  against  the  goads  right  fiercely.  His 
mother  refused  to  see  him ;  and  to  the  im- 
ploring note  he  wrote  a  night  or  two  before 
his    start,    bidding  her   farewell,    and    beseech- 
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ing   her    forgiveness,   she  returned  a  few   cold 
words — 

"  I  will  not  see  you :  it  would  be  a  useless 
misery.  You  have  sown  the  wind,  and  must 
reap  the  whirlwind — as  I  am  doing.  You  have 
broken  my  heart,  my  only  son,  and  crushed  me 
to  the  dust ;  yet  I  will  not  reproach  you,  for  we 
shall  never  meet  again,  neither  in  this  world  nor 
that  to  come.  If  the  blessing  of  one  like  me  is 
not  a  curse,  take  it,  unfortunate  boy." 

Roland  cried  like  a  child  over  the  miserable 
words,  and  then  burst  out  as  ever  with  the 
passionate  cry,  that  he  was  the  most  unhappy 
wretch  living. 

He  went,  after  considerable  persuasion,  to 
wish  the  Langtons  good-bye,  and  came  back  to 
tell  with  a  faltering  voice  how  kind  they  had  all 
been ;  how  gently  and  motherly  Mrs.  Langton 
had  spoken  to  him ;  and  how  Bessie  had  cried 
when  he  left,  and  lifted  up  her  innocent  face  and 
red  lips  to  kiss  "  poor  Roland  "  as  she  would 
her  brother, — and  one  thing,  moreover,  which 
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he  did  not  tell,  that,  as  he  was  going  down 
stairs  she  had  slipped  into  his  hand  a  little  gilt 
Bible,  with  his  name,  and  the  sweet,  solemn 
words  "  God  bless  you,"  written  therein,  in  her 
round,  childish  hand.  "  She  looked  like  an 
angel,"  Roland  said. 

He  spoke  kindly  and  gratefully  of  them  all ; 
but  to  Arthur  he  was  unjust  to  the  last.  For 
his  pain,  and  care,  and  anxiety  there  were  no 
thanks.  Roland  looked  upon  his  brother  as  a 
hard  and  cold  guardian,  a  severe  judge  of  his 
youth — of  passions  and  inclinations  he  had  never 
felt — and  parted  from  him  with  some  regret, 
perhaps,  at  the  last,  but  with  more  relief. 

They  said  farewell  affectionately,  but  Arthur 
felt  that  with  the  brother  of  his  heart  he  had 
shaken  hands  for  ever, — that  the  old  love  and 
confidence,  and  tender  friendship,  had  gone  out 
in  ashes,  to  be  re-kindled  never  more  ! 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

'•  O,  weary  hearts  !  O,  slumbering  eyes  ! 
O,  drooping  souls  whose  destinies 
Are  fraught  with  fear  and  pain, 
Ye  shall  be  loved  again.'* 

Endymion. 

It  was  but  a  few  hours  after  Roland's  departure, 
as  Arthur  was  sitting  alone,  gazing  into  the  fire 
peopled  with  phantom  faces,  having  just  decided 
that  he  had  not  resolution  to  go  and  see  the 
Langtons,  when  Major  Gunterbury,  hoarse,  crim- 
son-faced and  defiant,  burst  in  upon  him  like  a 
thunderbolt.  He  had  seen  Captain  Lechmere 
in  a  Hansom,  and  had  tracked  him  out  by 
means  of  some  malevolent  genius,  most  probably, 
whom  he  kept  in  his  private  pay. 

The  Major  was  slightly  incoherent  at  first. 
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owing  to  the  mingled  effects  of  brandy-and-water 
and  rage ;  but  it  at  length  became  apparent  that 
he  wanted  vengeance  and  compensation — the 
first  by  no  means  to  be  dispensed  with.  He 
wanted  his  perfidious  son-in-law, — he  wanted  the 
deceitful  boy,  whom  he  had  taken  to  his  bosom 
and  found  a  serpent,  that  had  stung  him  in  his 
tenderest  part — he  wanted  the  lawful  husband 
of  his  daughter  by  the  rites  of  the  Church  of 
England — who  had  won  and  basely  trifled  with 
her  young  affections — who  had,  instigated  thereto 
by  his  treacherous  relations,  first  deluded,  and 
then  heartlessly  deserted  his  confiding  child. 

"Deluded?  Come,  come,  Major!"  said  Ar- 
thur, with  a  laugh  that  was  a  little  irritating. 

Secondly,  the  Major,  very  gasping  and  choky 
and  apoplectic  all  the  time,  demanded  the  rights 
of  a  true-born  Briton,  w^ho  had  served  his  country 
in  the  field  of  battle,  to  be  informed  of  the  young 
villain's  whereabouts,  that  he  might  pursue  him 
to  the  confines  of  the  earth ;  and  finally,  com- 
pensation for  his  and  his  injured  daughter's 
outraged  feelings ! 
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"You  will  not  gain  much  by  this  bluster, 
Major  Gunterbury,"  Arthur  said,  with  pretty 
expressive  contempt.  "  My  brother  is  on  his 
way  to  join  his  regiment.  Your  rights  or  claims 
in  this  matter  have  no  existence,  since,  from 
beginning  to  end,  you  have  acted  as  a  disgraceful 
cheat — a  miserable  character  at  your  years.  My 
brother  will  make  your  daughter  some  small 
allowance,  not  because  she  has  the  shadow  of  a 
claim  on  him,  but  because,  unhappily  for  himself, 
he  is  attached  to  her.  Your  conscience,  if  you 
have  any,  will  tell  you  if  she  deserves  this.  I 
have  no  more  to  say.  Archer,"  ringing  the  bell, 
"  show  Major  Gunterbury  down  stairs  !" 

Archer  usually  kept  within  hail :  he  became 
visible  at  the  door  instantly — a  man  of  wood, 
perpetually  saluting. 

Hereupon  the  Major,  perceiving  that  wrath 
was  a  bad  speculation,  became  maudlin,  and 
beginning  to  weep  tipsily,  bemoaned  with  much 
piteousness  the  ruined  prospects  and  blighted 
aflfections  of  his  darling  chi-ilde,  till  Arthur,  for 
very  shame,  gave  him  money  to  get  rid  of  him, 
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and  clutching  which  in  his  dubious  hands,  he 
walked  away,  still  hoarsely  muttering  vengeance. 

"  You're  an  old  beast,  if  ever  there  was  one," 
pronounced  Archer,  w4th  much  gravity,  looking 
at  the  eccentric  old  warrior  as  he  stumbled  down 
stairs,  as  though  he  had  been  some  curious  pro- 
duction of  nature.  "  To  look  at  him  alongside 
o'  the  Captain  now !  There's  beauty  and  the 
beast,  if  you  like.  They  made  queer  majors  in 
your  days,  Tm  thinking,  old  chap." 

"He's  gone,  thank  Heaven!'  Arthur  said, 
half  to  himself,  sinking  wearily  on  the  sofa,  "  and 
it  is  too  late  to  go  to  the  Langtons  now, — past 
seven  o'clock,  and  a  cold  November  evening. 
Their  hearth  is  bright  and  glowing  now,  with 
fair  faces  grouped  about  it.  Mrs.  Langton  is 
working.  Heaven  bless  her !  and  Bessie  is  draw- 
ing, and  Sept.  teasing  her ;  that  round  face  of 
his  is  made  for  teasing;  and  Mr.  Langton  is 
writing  in  his  corner ;  and  my  queen  is  looking 
into  the  fire,  and  dreaming — not  of  me.  This 
fire  is  bright  and  red  too,  but  lonely,  lonely.  If 
she  were  sitting  beside  me — " 
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A  fit  of  coughing  stopped  the  dream. 

One  day,  about  three  weeks  ago,  during  a  ride 
to  Calborough,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  violent 
storm,  and  came  home  thoroughly  wet.  The 
next  day  he  felt  chilled  and  feverish,  and  now 
the  raw  November  wind  and  fog  had  brought 
this  enemy. 

"  Strange,  how  that  cough  hurts  me !  My 
mother  died  of  consumption — "  He  did  not 
finish  the  sentence. 

"  I  have  had  nothing  but  worry  and  excitement 
for  the  last  month, — it  has  been  like  a  night- 
mare.    If  I  could  but  have  a  little  rest !" 

Rest  seemed  the  highest  of  earth's  blessings, 
as  he  lay  still  in  the  red  blaze  of  the  firelight, 
feeling  as  though  he  had  scarcely  strength  to 
move. 

"  He  looks  very  ill,  my  poor  Captain,"  Archer 
thought,  coming  back  into  the  room  from  his 
musing  contemplation  of  that  strange  animal 
the  Major;  "and  that  cough  don't  please 
me.  Sir." 

His  master  made  no  response,  so  Archer  fell 
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to  stirring  the  fire  into  a  roar,  as  a  subtle  device 
for  rousing  his  attention.  "  He  don't  hear  that 
neither,"  in  much  discomfiture ;  **  he's  gone 
wool-gathering,  poor  young  fellow  !  If  he  was 
to  go  for  to  get  married — "  and  Archer  fell  to 
studying  this  problem  with  a  puzzled  face.  "  It 
might  do  good,"  was  his  doubtful  conclusion. 

"  What  might  do  good  ?"  asked  Arthur, 
roused  at  last. 

"  I  beg  your  honour's  pardon.  I  didn't  think 
your  honour  heard — leastways  I  didn't  mean 
you  to.  I  most  thought  you  was  asleep,  sir, 
truth  to  tell." 

"And  so  you  were  thinking  aloud.  Corporal 
Trim  ?  I  am  pretty  well  knocked  up.  Archer, 
old  fellow.  We  must  wend  our  way  home 
to-morrow." 

"  Certainly,  Captain.  I  was  packing  up,  sir, 
when  you  called  me." 

*'  And  yet,  I  don't  know  why  I  should  go 
back,"  Arthur  muttered.  *'  The  old  house  is  a 
dreary  prison  enough  now." 

"It  is  a  little  melancholic,  to  be  sure,  sir," 
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Archer  responded  briskly  ;  "  that  is,  it  might  be 
livelier. '^ 

His  master's  sigh  was  expressive  enough. 

"  I  must  go  abroad  in  the  spring,  when  I  feel 
more  up  to  travelling.  I  want  change.  And, 
Archer,  old  fellow," — the  words,  long  thought 
of,  came  out  slowly  and  awkwardly, — "  there  is 
something  I  wanted  to  say  to  you  that  had  better 
be  said  at  once.  Leave  off  poking  the  fire  and 
listen — do  you  hear  me?  Captain  Fitzgerald 
is  wanting  a  servant,  and — " 

The  right  word  was  hard  to  find. 

"  Is  he,  sir  ?  I  hope  he  may  get  one  to  suit 
him,"  said  Archer,  becoming  a  wooden  image  of 
respectful  indifference. 

"  I  think  I  know  one — Can't  you  understand 
me,  you  insensible  post  ?  Archer,  old  boy,'* 
holding  out  his  hand,  "  1  am  very  fond  of  you ; 
we  are  fellow-soldiers,  you  know,  comrades  in 
arms — don't  stare  so,  you  fool ! — and — " 

"  Aye,  we've  fit  side  by  side,  we  have,"  said 
Archer,  with  sober  excitement. 

"  But  our  fighting  days  are  over,  old  friend, 
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and  you  lead  but  a  dull  life  with  me,  and — I  am 
rather  in  difficulties  now,  Archer,  and  don't 
think  I  ought  to  keep  a  servant  only  for  myself, 
and — What,  in  Heaven's  name,  are  you  staring 
at  ?"  demanded  Arthur,  in  desperation. 

A  red  flush,  and  something  like  a  scowl,  came 
over  the  brown,  hard  face,  tanned  by  Indian  and 
Crimean  sun  and  wind. 

"  I'll  go,  if  such  is  your  orders.  Captain," 
said  the  soldier,  in  a  voice  that  quivered  a  little. 

"  No,  no,  old  fellow,  not  in  this  way  !"  Arthur 
said,  much  moved,  and  holding  out  his  hand  to 
him. 

"  Captain  Arthur,  sir,"  said  Archer,  forgetting 
military  discipline,  and  smiting  the  poker  on  the 
hearth  in  his  energy,  "  two  years  ago  I  had  a 
master, — a  brave,  handsome,  sunny-faced  young 
officer  he  were,  as  did  your  heart  good  to  look 
at,  who  all  through  that  black  winter  afore 
Scbastypool,  when  we  were  starving  on  green 
coffee,  and  perishing  in  mud  and  wet,  and  dying 
by  inches,  did  his  best  to  bear  it  all  like  a  trump, 
and  to  cheer  and  comfort  the  poor  fellows  around 
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him,  givin'  up  what  little  comforts  he  might  have 
hisself  to  them  as  wanted  'em  worse.  Stop  a 
bit,  sir.  When  I  came  out  to  look  for  my 
captain  in  the  ditch  of  the  Redan,  and  saw  him 
lying,  white  and  bleeding,  faintin'  with  thirst 
and  loss  of  blood,  with  his  right  knee  shattered 
by  a  Rooshian  bullet,  I  cried  like  a  babby — I 
did,  more  shame  for  me  ! — and  I  made  a  wow 
then,  sir.  It  mayn't  be  no  consideration  to  you, 
but  it  is  to  me,  though  I'm  but  a  poor  soldier. 
I  says,  if  ever  I  leaves  my  captain,  for  better  for 
worse,  for  richer  for  poorer — as  the  parson  says 
in  the  prayer-book — may  the  next  bullet  as  ever 
I  see  fired  take  both  my  legs  clean  away  with  it ! 
That  was  my  wow,  Captain  Arthur — took  afore 
God  and  man;  and  if  you've  no  objection,  as 
being  my  officer,  I  means  to  keep  to  it."  And 
Archer  walked  away  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
had  unburdened  his  mind  and  was  happy. 

It  w^as  hard  to  say  how  grateful  Arthur  felt 
for  this  simple  soldier's  faith. 

"  You  are  a  good,  brave,  affectionate  fellow, 
Archer,  and  I  thank  you  from  my  heart !  Shake 
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hands  before  you  go.  But  Archer,  old  boy,'* 
wringing  the  hard,  brown  hand  with  real  grati- 
tude, "  you  are  clinging  to  a  ruined  house." 

*'  When  the  house  falls,  sir,"  answered  Archer, 
with  much  composure,  "  I'm  ready  for  it.  It 
isn't  the  first  fall  I've  known  in  my  life."  And 
herewith  he  went  back  to  his  packing,  with  the 
aspect  of  a  man  who  has  nothing  earthly  more 
to  wish  for. 

"  Old  England  will  not  *  expect  every  man  to 
do  his  duty'  in  vain,  while  she  has  such  sons  as 
that  honest  soldier,"  Arthur  thought. 
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CHAPTER   YIII. 

**  That  loss  is  common  would  not  make 
Mine  own  less  bitter — rather  more. 
Too  common  !     Xever  morning  wore 
To  evening  but  some  heart  did  break/' 

In  Memoriam. 

"  A  GENTLEMAN  to  See  you,  sir !"  broke  in  the 
waiter's  voice,  on  the  quiet  of  the  room. 

"Am  I  never  to  have  any  rest?"  Arthur 
thought,  with  a  throb  of  impatient  weaiiness, 
as  he  half  raised  himself  on  the  sofa. 

The  visitor  was  a  long  time  coming  up 
stairs ;  and  a  sound  of  voluminous  and  heavy 
breathing  floated  before  him,  like  an  aerial 
herald.  Mr.  Milford,  gloomy,  tired,  and  chop- 
fallen,  a  rent  in  his  mantle  of  dignity,  and  a 
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stain  on  his  phylactery,  of  yore  so  wide  and 
fair  to  the  eyes  of  all  men. 

**  Mr.  Milford !"  said  Arthur,  in  unfeigned 
amaze. 

"Ay,  sir!"  responded  Mr.  M.,  with  a  mighty 
sigh,  as  he  sat  down  before  the  fire,  and  stared 
helplessly  into  it.  "  I  am  that  deluded  and 
unfortunate  mortal." 

"Has  anything  happened?"  demanded  Ar- 
thur, in  some  alarm.  "  I  had  no  idea  you  were 
still  in  London." 

He  had  not  thought  much  about  it,  truth  to 
tell :  for  the  old  intimacy,  so  rudely  broken, 
had  never  been  renewed ;  and,  since  Kate's  mar- 
riage, he  had  not  crossed  the  threshold  of  the 
Lodge,  though  Mr.  Milford  and  he  always  met 
in  friendly  fashion. 

"  Happened  !"  responded  the  poor  gentleman, 
a  miserable  nervousness  mingling  strangely,  and 
almost  laughably,  with  the  dignity  he  in  vain 
strove  to  keep  up.  "  Aye,  truly  I  I  have  been 
deceived,  cheated,  basely  imposed  upon ;  and 
my  poor  child,  Kate" — 
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"  She  is  not  ill,  nor — nor  unhappy,  I  trust?" 
Arthur  interrupted  him,  earnestly. 

"  She  is  ruined,  sir !"  answered  Mr.  Milford, 
with  an  alarming  groan.  ''  Arthur,  my  dear 
boy,  I  beg  your  pardon  for  not  shaking  hands 
with  you;  for — for  forgetting  the  usages  of 
polite  society  and  friendship,"  stretching  out 
his  hand ;  "  but  I  am  cruelly  distracted  in  my 
mind,  and  you  must  pardon  me." 

The  remnants  of  his  old  pomposity  and 
patronage,  all  dim,  and  robbed  of  their  gilding, 
peering  out  through  the  ragged  mantle  of  his 
broken  and  confused  manner,  melancholy  as 
they  were,  had  something  ludicrous  in  them. 

"  Pray,  explain  yourself !"  Arthur  entreated, 
wincing  with  suspense. 

"  I  have  been  in  London  for  the  last  month, 
at  a  cruel  expense,"  said  Mr.  Milford,  with 
another  groun,  '*  endeavouring  to  settle  my 
poor  daughter's  affairs.  She  has  scarcely  been 
married  three  months,  sir ;  but  the  bubble  has 
burst,  and  our  eyes  are  opened  !  I  see  myself, 
sir,  at  my  age,  and  in  my  position  in  society, 

VOL.  in.  p 
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a  miserable  old  greenhorn,  a  laughing-stock  to 
the  public !"  he  rubbed  his  forehead  with  ner- 
vous horror.  "  The  blackguard  has  borrowed 
money  of  me." 

**  Do  you  mean  your  son-in-law,  Sir  Philip  ?" 
Arthur  demanded,  in  astonishment. 

**  Aye,  sir  !"    returned    Mr.  Milford,  with   a 
gloomy  look  ;    "  I   mean   that  wolf  in   sheep's 
clothing.     As  I  repeat,  he  borrowed  money  of 
me,    on    various    and    plausible   pretences;    he 
made  brilliant  representations  and  promises,  and 
we  trusted  him,  unhappy  old  simpletons  as  we 
were!      He    fell    at    my    daughter's   feet,    and 
vowed  he  could  not  exist  without  her — he  even 
tore  his  whiskers,  I  believe,  on  one  occasion — 
and  we  gave   her  to  him :    Mrs.    Milford  has 
that    on    her    conscience !     He   is    no  more    a 
baronet  than  you  or  I,  sir !     His  castle,  in  Ayr- 
shire, is  in  the  clouds  !     He  is  a  sot,  a  scamp, 
and    a  vagabond,   and    deserves    the   treadmill, 
which  I  trust  he  may  end  in !     His  father  is 
a   rich    pawnbroker    and    money-lender    in   the 
Edgware  Road" — he  evidently  thought  this  the 
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worst    item    in   the    dismal    list     of   calamities 
"  and  the  name" — this  cruel  addition  came  out 
of  the  poor  gentleman,  with  a  wrench  of  abso 
lute  agony — "  is  Buggins  !" 

*'  Poor,  poor  Kate !"  said  Arthur,  shocked  by 
the  story,  and  full  of  generous  pity  for  the 
poor,  deceived,  pretty  thing,  who  had  once 
been  dearer  to  him  than  life  and  fame. 

"  I  knew  you  would  feel  for  us,"  went  on 
Mr.  Milford,  with  a  gasp,  '*  badly  as  we  treated 
you ;  for,  Arthur,  my  dear  boy,  I  always  loved 
you  as  my  son — and  would  to  heaven  you  had 
been !  but  that  load  lies  on  Mrs.  Milford's 
shoulders" — 

"We  won't  talk  of  that  now?"  Arthur  in- 
terrupted him,  with  a  sigh. 

"  No  ;  youVe  right — it's  worse  than  useless,  and 
we  are  rightly  served.  But,  oh,  Lechmere  !  fancy 
my  daughter's  marrying  a  pawnbroker's  son,  of 
the  name  of  Buggins  !" — the  poor  man  absolutely 
sobbed.  **  The  wretch  !  he  got  his  commission  in 
the  militia  through  the  colonel  being  under  heavy 
obligations  to  the  father ;  and  then   set  up  the 

F  2 
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/lame  of  De  Methwin,  and  talked  of  his  Norman 
blood !  I  wrote  to  that  same  colonel  the  other 
day — he  gave  up  the  regiment  soon  after  this 
villain  entered  it — and  he  had  the  insolence 
to  write  back  that  he  thought  I  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Buggins's  circumstances !" 

*'  I  am  very — very  sorry  for  your  misfor- 
tune," Arthur  said,  from  his  heart.  "  Can 
nothing  be  done  ?" 

"  The  old  pawnbroker,"  groaned  Mr.  Milford, 
"  wants  them  to  go  on  together,  and  promises 
to  settle  five  hundred  a-year  upon  his  son,  for 
the  sake,  he  says — he's  a  coarse  brute — of 
Kate's  pretty  face ;  but  it  couldn't  be  dreamt 
of." 

"  Would  it  not  be  better,  for  her  sake" — 
Arthur  was  beginning. 

''  No,  sir  !  it  wouldn't  be  better  for  her  sake, 
or  anybody's  sake,"  retorted  Mr.  Milford,  boiling 
up  to  fever  pitch  at  the  bare  notion ;  "  the 
fellow's  a  scamp  and  a  blackguard,  and  the 
poor  child  is  wretched,  and  won't  live  w^ith 
him.     The  exposure  will  be  horrible — we  shall 
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be  the  laughing-stock  of  the  country" — here  he 
gasped  again,  and  mopped  his  forehead ;  *'  but 
Mrs.  Milford  must  bear  what  she  has  brought 
upon    herself" — he    seemed    to   feel    a    strange 
luxury  in  thrusting  all  the  odium  of  the  cala- 
mity on  his   Martha.     "  We  must   go  abroad 
for    two    or    three    years" — he    went    on    ner- 
vously— "  till  the  people  are  tired  of  talking  of 
this  disgraceful  story.     Poor  Kate  is  perfectly 
wretched.     She  shuts  herself  up,  and  w^ont  see 
anybody,    and    cries    all    day   long;    and    Mrs. 
Milford  is  —  more  than  a  man    with    ordinary 
strength  of  mind  is  capable  of  enduring.     Such 
a  fall !     Next  to  you,  we  were  the  oldest  and 
most   respected  family   in   the    county.      Pride 
was    not    made    for    man !     Oh,    Arthur,    my 
dear  lad !"  —  burst    out    the    poor   gentleman, 
with  a  wonderful  expression  of  anger,  grief,  and 
mortification  in  his  forlorn  face — "  if  you  ever 
marry — which,  for  your  own  sake,  never  do — 
keep  the  whip  hand  of  your  wife.     I  married 
a  woman  that  people   called  the  Begum — and 
behold  the  consequence  !     This  precious  match, 
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for  which  we  fretted^  and  fumed,  and  struggled, 
and  smirked,  and  fought,  and  made  laughing- 
stocks  of  ourselves  to  bring  about,  was  Mrs. 
Milford's  w^ork !  This  was  the  prize  she 
crowed  over  so  loudly — this  deluded  woman  1 
Ho,  ho !"  And  with  a  laugh  of  ghostly 
triumph,  which  startled  Arthur  extremely,  Mr. 
Milford  thrust  his  hat  on  his  head,  and,  refusing 
all  farther  parley,  by  affirming  himself  unequal 
to  it,  gloomily  took  his  departure. 

Poor  Kate !  She  had  been  very  cruel  to 
her  girlhood's  lover  with  a  cruelty  it  will 
be  hard  for  her  to  remember  when  the  curls 
are  grey,  and  the  bright  cheek  faded ;  but  he 
felt  for  her  with  all  his  heart,  and  would  have 
given  very  much  for  the  power  of  helping  her. 
It  was  the  old  miserable  story,  told  every  day, 
with  nearly  the  same  dismal  variations.  This 
woman  might  have  forgiven  him  for  being  a 
pawnbroker's  son,  but  not  for  abusing  her  trust, 
and  making  her  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  a 
hard,  staring,  merciless  world — not  for  being  a 
spendthrift,  and  a  vulgar  scamp  of  coarse  mind 
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and  habits.  The  poor  little,  childish,  simple 
thing  was  frightened  at  his  low  wickedness ;  she 
shrank  from  him,  and  cried  and  moaned  to  go 
home  again.  He  had  grown  sick  of  her  pretty 
face,  and  the  burden  of  matrimony,  in  three 
months  ;  and  comfortably  assured  that  by  our 
just  and  righteous  laws  he  retained  absolute 
power  over  her,  and  all  to  her  appertaining,  to 
be  used  in  time  of  need,  he  let  her  go.  She 
had  scarcely  seen  Arthur,  but  that  once  at  Lady 
Sarah  Wentw^orth's,  since  his  wound  ;  and  now^ 
when  they  met  accidentally,  one  day  after  his 
return  home,  he  saw  that  adversity  had  taught 
her  nothing.  She  gave  him  the  old,  frightened, 
half-shuddering  glance  that  made  the  colour 
rise  to  his  forehead,  and  then,  recovering  her- 
self, chattered  to  him  with  something  like  the 
old,  pretty  frivolity,  half  coquettish  and  half 
nervous.  This  was  worse.  He  rode  back  to 
the  old,  empty  house,  pitying  her  very  much^ 
thinking  how  deep,  never  to  rise  more,  was 
buried  the  memory  of  the  old  time  and  the  old 
boyish    passion.      The    Milfords    went    abroad 
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before  very  long  for  a  couple  of  years;  the 
Lodge  was  shut  up,  and  the  servants,  left  on 
board  wages,  held  high  festivity  therein. 

"  So  little  Kate  is  gone  abroad  to  recover  her 
spirits  ?  A  bad  job  she's  made  of  it — serve  her 
right,  by  Jove  !  That  old  Begum,  her  mother, 
deserves  a  tumble !"  was  the  verdict  of  the 
mess- table  at  Thorsbury. 

"You  have  the  laugh  against  them,  now, 
Lechmere,  old  fellow." 

But  give  it  to  him  as  often  as  they  would,  he 
never  took  it. 

And  now,  upon  the  amazed  ears  of  all  Thors- 
bury and  its  neighbourhood 

"  There  came  a  sound  of  marriage  bells." 

Gustavus  Lecomte,  Capitaine  de  Zouaves,  and 
Emmehne,  second  daughter  of  Roger  Trent,  Esq. 
of  Magnolia  Villa,  porter-brewer,  were  conducted, 
with  much  magnificence  and  state,  to  the  parish 
church,  and  there  solemnly  made  one  flesh.  All 
the  beauty  and  fashion  of  the  vicinity  w^ere  there, 
to  the  infinite  diversion  and  bewilderment  of  the 
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bridegroom,  who  had  lived  in  a  state  of  jovial 
mystification  for  the  last  fortnight ;  in  a  kind  of 
hilarious  fog  that  grew  very  thick  indeed  on  the 
wedding  day. 

"  I  doubt  myself  of  my  bonheur/'  he  said  to 
Arthur,  with  much  gravity,  on  the  eve  of  the 
wondrous  day.  "  Vous  me  croiriez,  camarade  ? 
Demain  c'est  le  grand  jour  !  Comment  done  I 
I  espouse  myself  to  a  fair  Miss — h  une  Anglaise 
incomparable  et  cinq  milles  livres  de  rente — moi, 
Gustave  Lecomte,  Zouave !" 

Roger  Trent,  Esq.,  good  man,  albeit  his  first 
ardour  of  admiration  for  Emmy's  French  sweet- 
heart had  somewhat  cooled,  under  some  sobering 
intelligence  respecting  his  position  in  life,  whis- 
pered by  Emmy  herself,  with  many  tears  and 
kisses,  yet  laboured  under  the  comfortable  hal- 
lucination that  his  son-in-law  elect  either  was  a 
count,  or  ought  to  be  one,  and  would  some  day 
burst  forth  from  his  disguise,  and  prove  to  the 
world  his  right  to  that  resplendent  title.  Old 
Trent  was  the  most  soft-headed  and  creamy- 
hearted  of  porter-brewers. 

f3 
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So  there  was  a  grand  wedding,  whereat  Ar- 
thur was  bridegroom's    man,    and  a    gorgeous 
breakfast  afterwards,  at  which  Gustave,  glowing 
w^ith  love,  champagne,  and  felicite,  made  mar- 
vellous speeches,  couched  in   wondrous  English, 
wherein  he  was  perpetually  referring  to  his  fair 
miss  as  mon  ange,  my  beautiful  friend,  to  the 
infinite  confusion    of  his  large-eyed  bride,  im- 
posing in  her  bridal  splendour,  and  eyeing  him 
between  whiles,    with    an    intense    admiration, 
rather  pretty  to  see. 

Then  Miss  Betsi  Smeethe,  from  Blakeeth, 
came  down  to  the  wedding,  the  funniest  of  old 
ladies,  in  a  tight  black  gown,  and  cap  to  match, 
who,  having  left  a  handsome  present  on  the 
bride's  table  upstairs,  wept  on  her  nephew's 
neck  after  breakfast,  to  the  confusion  of  the 
company,  exclaiming  that  though  a  furriner  and 
a  heathen,  he  was  a  good  boy;  and  charging 
Emmeline  to  make  a  decent  Christian  of  him, 
and  not  to  live  in  his  frog- eating  country. 

Emmeline  was  a  **  slasher,"  as  the   impudent 
young  ensigns  called  her;  but  she  had   a    hear 

t 
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withal.  Arthur  was  glad  to  see  her  in  the  little 
room  apart,  hang  about  her  mother's  neck  and 
sob;  and  more  glad  to  see  Gustave  draw  her 
kindly  away,  comforting  his  little  angel  with 
French  fervour,  and  real  tenderness. 

"  It  is  not  only  the  cinq  milles  hvres 
de  rente — he  does  love  her;  bravo,  Gustave! 
Adieu,  mon  ami,  and  God  speed  them  both  I" 

"  My  faith  !  it  is  au  revoir  he  will  say.  Thou 
shalt  come  soon  to  Paris,  and  behold  our  felicite, 
mon  enfant.  We  shall  attend  thee.  Adieu, 
my  brother !" 

And  they  were  gone,  and  Arthur  watched  the 
four  greys,  with  their  white- favoured  postilions, 
whirl  through  the  gates  with  Gustave  waving  a 
white  handkerchief  in  triumphant  fashion  from 
the  carriage  window,  and  thought  that  another 
pleasant  story  in  his  life  was  closed.  A  weight 
of  loneliness  fell  on  him,  as  that  simple, ^rave 
affectionate  fellow,  with  his  brilliant  spirits  and 
real  worth,  passed  from  his  sight,  perhaps  for 
ever. 

"And  when  are  we  to  have  your  wedding, 
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Captain  Lechmere?"  was  the  question  from  a 
lady  near,  that  startled  him — meant  in  good- 
natured  jest,  but  stinging  him  sharply. 

He  coloured  ;  and,  making  some  light  answer, 
stepped  through  the  open  window,  on  to  the 
turf  of  the  lawn,  to  avoid  more  pleasantries. 

"  She  did  not  mean  to  vex  me ;  what  a 
touchy  fool  I  am !  I  suppose  I  can  slip 
away  now — but  here  comes  Lady  Sarah  bearing 
down  upon  me  in  full  sail.  This  wedding  has 
made  me  feel  more  lonely  and  sick-hearted  than 
ever." 

"  How^  ill  you  look,  Arthur !"  vvas  Lady 
Sarah's  first  salutation,  taking  his  arm. 

"  Do  I '?  so  people  are  always  saying.  I 
have  a  tiresome  cough,  that  keeps  me  awake 
at  night;  and  then  I  am  so  worried  in  the 
daytime !  But  it  will  go  off — the  cough,  I 
mean — as  the  warm  weather  comes  on,"  he 
said,  as  they  strolled  slowly  down  the  walk. 

"  Heaviness  may  endure  for  a  night,  but 
joy  cometh  in  the  morning,"  said  Lady  Sarah, 
softly,  as  if  speaking  to  herself. 
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"  Ah !  when  will  my  morning  dawn  ?  Some- 
times I  think — not  here.  I  lead  a  sort  of 
haunted  life  in  that  old  dark  manor-house.  The 
day  passes  like  a  dream,  and  the  nights  are  full 
of  broken  visions.  I  must  go  and  travel  soon, 
or  I  shall  be  very  ill." 

"  I  am  going  to  Brighton  for  a  few  weeks. 
Come  with  me,  for  lack  of  anything  better, 
and  let  an  old  woman  coddle  you.  I  don't 
like  the  sound  of  that  cough,"  she  said,  looking 
tenderly  and  anxiously  at  him. 

"No — many  thanks,  but  I  cannot  leave 
home  now.  I  brought  my  father's  lawyer  down 
with  me  for  a  few  days,  and  I  am  hard  at  work 
with  him  every  day,  wading  through  a  quag- 
mire of  business.  It  is  steep  and  shppery  work, 
and  worries  me ;  and,  what  is  worse,  I  cannot 
see  my  way  clear  yet.  The  atmosphere  seems 
to  get  thicker.  jMais  courage  !  Good-bye,  dear 
Lady  Sarah." 

As  he  put  her  hand  to  his  lips,  in  half- 
friendly,  half- filial  fashion,  she  said,  hurriedly, 
as  though  fearing  to  vex  him : 
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"  Poor  Mrs.  Brooks  died  last  night.  Per- 
haps you  have  heard  ?  It  was  a  happy  thing, 
I  think;  for  she  died  quite  quietly  and  tran- 
quilly, like  a  child  going  to  sleep.  Her  mind 
was  clear,  a  little  while  before  the  last;  and 
she  spoke  very  kindly  and  gratefully  of  you, 
and — but,  perhaps,  we  had  better  not  talk  of 
it ;  it  is  painful,  I  know." 

"  No,  indeed  ;  I  am  glad  you  told  me.  Poor 
thing !  I  am  grateful  she  is  at  rest.  Will 
you  give  orders  for  her  funeral — on  my  part, 
I  mean  ?" 

"  Yes ;  if  you  wish  it  so.  Now,  promise 
me  not  to  work  too  hard.  There  is  one  old 
woman,  remember,  at  least,  to  whom  your  life 
is  very  dear." 

He  thanked  her  again;  and,  avoiding  the 
groups  on  the  lawn,  went  home  alone;  back 
to  the  old  house,  and  the  nightmare  that 
brooded  over  it.  He  missed  Archer  and  his 
horse  on  the  way,  having  ordered  them  later ; 
and,  before  he  reached  home,  his  inability  to 
walking  any  distance    was   painfully  felt.     He 
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was  faint  and  tired  when  he  reached  his  old 
refiige,  the  librarj^  and  was  forced  to  lie 
down  on  the  sofa,  for  a  few  minutes'  rest, 
before  he  was  able  to  plunge  into  business 
again. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

''In  vain  I  throw  into  oblivion's  sea  the  sword 
That  pierces  me  ;  for  like  Excalibar, 
"With  gemmed  and  flashing  hilt  it  will  not  sink  : 
Then  rises  from  below  a  hand  that  grasps  it. 
And  waves  it  in  the  air,  and  wailing  voices 
Are  heard  along  the  shore." — Spanish  Student. 

Mr.  Macfile,  his  solicitor,  was  ready  for  him, 
with  a  round  table,  spread  with  delectable 
papers,  and  more  dainty  morsels  peering  from 
his  coat  pockets.  A  pleasant  man  was  Mr. 
Macfile — of  the  firm  of  Macfile  and  Sharp, 
solicitors — with  iron-grey  hair,  white  teeth,  and 
an  eye  shrewd  enough  to  see  into  the  thickest  of 
mile-stones,  and  pierce  the  most  tangled  laby- 
rinths of  law — brisk,  shining,  and  jovial  withal. 
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"  You  had  better  take  a  glass  of  sherry  before 
we  begin,  Captain  Lechmere,"  quoth  he,  looking 
up  from  his  papers,  with  some  compassion — 
for  lawyers  are  but  human — at  Arthur's  weary 
face.  "  Come,  let  me  pour  you  out  one ;  that's 
it.  I  have  been  lunching,  you  see,  in  your 
absence.  I  trust  the  wedding  went  off  bril- 
liantly :  the  bride  was  charming,  of  course  ? 
You  must  really  be  thinking  of  something  of 
that  sort  yourself  soon.  Eh  ?  ha,  ha !  That's 
an  unpleasant  cough  of  yours." 

"  A  cough  to  make  the  next  heir  prick  up 
his  ears,"  thought  the  lawyer  to  himself 

"  It  is  worse  at  night,"  Arthur  said,  resting 
his  forehead  on  his  hand,  after  a  sharp  fit,  that 
nearly  exhausted  him.  It  made  him  start  often 
from  his  broken,  vision-haunted  sleep,  with  the 
oppressive  fancy  that  his  mouth  w^as  full  of  blood. 

"  The  Gables  may  change  masters  before 
long,"  thought  Mr.  Macfile,  glancing  at  his 
client,  and  absently  drumming  the  table.  '*  Per- 
haps we  had  better  leave  off  work  for  to-day ; 
you  don't  seem  up  to  it,"  he  added,  aloud. 
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"  No ;  I  am  quite  ready,"  said  Arthur, 
rousing  himself;  "  it  is  only  the  walk  has  been 
a  little  too  much  for  me." 

*'Then,"  said  Mr.  Macfile,  drawing  forth 
from  his  pocket  a  portentous  letter,  bearing 
upon  it  the  unmistakeable  mark  of  the  dragon 
Law,  "  perhaps,  we  had  better  proceed.  This 
is  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Lechmere's  solicitor,  Mr. 
Rugmore — I  never  heard  the  name." 

"  1  have  1"  Arthur  said,  with  a  chill. 

"  Indeed !  oh,  well,  I  suppose  he  is  some 
second  or  third-rate  attorney,"  said  Mr.  Macfile, 
briskly  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff ;  "  however,  this 
document  is  all  right,  and  formal  enough.  By- 
the-way,  now  I  think  of  it,  wasn't  Rugmore 
the  name  of  the  fellow — ruined  money-lender, 
or  something  of  that  blackguard  kind — who 
committed  suicide  in — in  this  very  room,  wasn't 
it?"  glancing  round,  with  cheerful  curiosity,  to 
the  corner  where  the  stains  were. 

"  That  was  the  name.  I  think  this  man  is 
his  brother." 

"  A    ghostly   chamber,    really !     I    am    not 
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troubled  with  nervousness;  but,  upon  my  word, 
sitting  here,  alone,  of  a  winter's  evening — well, 
I  see  you  are  impatient ;  certainly  this  is  dis- 
agreeable news,  not  likely  to  have  a  tran- 
quillising  effect  upon  any  man.  This  Mr. 
Rugmore,  Chancery  Lane,  writes,  as  Mrs.  Lech- 
mere's  solicitor,  to  inform  me  that  his  client,  in 
behalf  of  her  son,  who  is  a  minor,  has  instituted 
a  lawsuit  against  you." 

"A  lawsuit?" 

Arthur — to  whom  the  word  brought  only  a 
vague  sense  of  infinite  trouble,  anxiety,  and 
heart-burning,  perhaps  ruin  and  disgrace — 
turned  a  look  of  troubled  amazement  on  the 
speaker,  as  if  he  only  half  understood  him. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Macfile,  tapping  the  letter, 
as  if  to  give  emphasis  to  his  words ;  "  it  will 
be  a  source  of  annoyance  and  expense,  no  doubt, 
which  is  somewhat  unfortunate,  just  as  we  were 
beginning,  as  I  flatter  myself,  to  see  daylight 
a  little.  And  Mrs.  Lechmere,  in  bringing  this 
lawsuit" — he  pronounced  the  word  with  evident 
relish,   as  a   pet   term,    and    took   a   pinch   of 
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snuff — "  against  you — though,  I  flatter  myself, 
she  is  not  likely  to  gain  much  by  it — is  acting, 
to  say  the  least,  in  an  unbecoming  manner ; 
the  world  will  not  take  her  part.  Perhaps  you 
will  cast  your  eye  over  this,"  handing  the  legal 
epistle  to  his  bewildered  listener. 

Arthur  took  it;  and,  after  one  hasty  glance^ 
threw  it  back  on  the  table,  with  a  movement 
of  impatient  disgust. 

"  I  am  a  simple  soldier,  and  know  nothing 
of  these  things,"  he  said,  wearily ;  "  tell  me 
what  it  all  means." 

"  The  case  is  not  very  difficult,'*  said  Mr. 
Macfile,  taking  a  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and  tripping 
gaily  into  the  subject,  like  a  man  treading 
familiar  ground.  "  Your  father,  my  late  lamented 
friend,  left,  as  you  must  be  aware,  a  codicil  to 
his  will,  which  was  considerably  the  better  for 
you,  and  the  worse  for  Mr.  Roland,  your  step- 
brother. I  believe  it  was  remarked  by  many 
persons,  myself  among  the  rest,  that  Mr.  Lech- 
mere  never  treated  his  son,  by  his  second  wife, 
with  much  affection." 
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"  It  was  true/*  Arthur  said,  who  had  often 
grieved  and  wondered  at  the  mystery.  The 
boy  took  his  wronged  and  neglected  mother's 
side,  with  the  passions  of  his  age,  and  his  father 
hated  hira. 

''  Mr.   Lechmere's    first   will,"   went  on    the 

lawyer,   "  I    drew  up,   as  you  know,  myself,  in 

the  regular  manner ;  and   therein  he  left  what 

would  be  considered  a  fair  share  of  his  property 

to  Mr.  Roland,   his  younger  son.     This  will  he 

kept  by  him,  contrary  to  my  wishes — as  I  felt 

it  was  a  just  and  good  one,  and  feared  he  might 

be  induced  bv  circumstances   to  alter  it,  which 

would  be  the  more  easy,  it  being  in  his  own 

possession.      What    I  feared,   took  place.     Mr. 

Roland  offended    his  father — I  suppose   so,   at 

least — a  few  days  after  this,  by  some  boyish  fit 

of  passion,  no  doubt,  or  extravagance  ;   and  my 

lamented   friend — who,   with  all    respect    be    it 

spoken,  was.  Captain  Arthur,  of  a  slightly  hasty 

and  variable   temper — altered,   I   presume,    the 

will  I  had  unluckily  left  with   him.     He  wrote 

to  me,  a  day  or  two  before  his  death,  speaking 
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in  very  harsh  and  violent  terms  of  Mr.  Roland, 
but  announcing  no  determination  of  altering 
his  will  against  him.  That  letter  I  have  care- 
fully  preserved,  of  course.  The  very  day  after 
I  received  it,  Mr.  Lechmere  was  unhappily 
seized  with  the  lit  of  apoplexy,  that  proved  his 
death"— 

"  And  his  last  act  was  one  of  injustice  to 
Roland  —  to  the  brother  I  love  so  well !" 
Arthur  broke  in. 

"  Calm  yourself,  my  dear  sir,"  said  the  man 
of  law,  serenely,  "  and  suffer  me  to  end  my 
story.  You  are  aware  that  when  we  came  to 
examine  this  will  after  your  father's  death,  we 
discovered  to  our  amazement  that  he  had  effaced 
the  part  concerning  Mr.  Roland's  share,  and 
added  a  codicil,  considerably  altering  the  whole 
in  your  favour.  Mr.  Roland's  portion  was  very 
much  diminished,  to  a  fourth  of  what  it  had 
been,  indeed,  and  over  the  small  additional  pro- 
perty which  was  to  fall  to  him,  at  one  and 
twenty,  you  were  to  have  unlimited  control. 
This  was,  of  course,  unfair,  and  wrong,  and  a 
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great  pity.  People  talked  about  it,  which  is  a 
thing  always  better  to  be  avoided.  It  raised 
discontented  and  uncomfortable  feelings  in  the 
young  man's  mind  against  his  elder  brother. 
Then  the  widow's  jointure  was  extremely  poor, 
and — a — I  may  say,  though  it  is  a  hard  term, 
beggarly  for  a  man  in  my  lamented  friend's 
circumstances.  In  short,"  continued  Mr.  Macfile, 
hastening  to  an  end,  as  he  saw  his  listener  wince 
under  the  lash  of  these  words,  "my  lamented 
friend  acted  unfortunately  under  an  impulse  of 
passion,  as  men  will  do  sometimes,  and  had  not 
time  granted  him  to  repair  his  error — and — but 
you  look  very  pale ;  pray  take  another  glass  of 
wine." 

"  Not  now.  You  will  know,  at  least,  that  I 
felt  my  father's  wiU  to  be  cruel  and  unjust ;  that 
I  strove,  by  all  means  in  my  power,  to  make 
amends  to  Roland  for  the  wrong  that  had  been 
done  him." 

'*  My  dear  Sir,  compose  yourself,  I  entreat 
you.  Everj^body  is  aware,  that  you,  like  most 
hot-headed  young  officers,  were  perfectly  ready 
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to  do  anything  generous  and  foolish.  I  ought 
to  know,  better  than  anybody  else,  the  liberal 
allowance  you  have  always  made  to  your  younger 
brother ;  and  I  must  say  that  this  is  an  ungrateful 
return.  Mrs.  Lechmere  is,  you  see,  unfortu. 
nately,  an  exasperated  woman,"  said  the  solicitor, 
lengthening  out  his  subject  as  one  who  loved  it 
dearly.  "  She  accuses  you,  you  perceive,  of 
exercising  an  undue  influence  over  your  father, 
of  whom  you  were  always  the  favourite ;  and — 
in  plain  language" — for  Arthur  looked  as  though 
he  could  not  endure  much  more — "  of  either 
writing  that  codicil  yourself,  or  of  inducing  your 
father  to  do  it." 

"  Will  you  say  that  again  ?"  Arthur  said, 
with  something  like  a  shudder. 

Mr.  Macfile  repeated  it. 

"  Plain  English,  you  know,"  he  added,  play- 
fully, "  is  an  unknown  language  to  lawyers,  so 
people  say,  but  that  is  the  substance  of  the 
matter." 

Arthur  listened  like  a  man  under  a  painful 
nightmare. 
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"Does  Roland  say  that?"  he  asked,  in  a 
broken,  incredulous  voice. 

"  Very  probably  not,  my  dear  sir,"  said  ^Ir. 
Macfile,  with  agreeable  composure ;  a  strange 
contrast  to  his  client's  faltering,  excited  tone. 
"  You  see,  Mr.  Roland  is  a  minor,  an  infant  in 
point  of  law ;  and  Mrs.  Lech  mere  may  possibly 
be  acting  contrary  to  his  wishes.  It  is  strange 
she  should  have  waited  nearly  three  years  after 
her  husband's  death  before  she  commenced 
these  proceedings ;  and  stranger  still,  that,  by  an 
unlucky  coincidence,  she  should  have  pitched 
upon  this  Rugmore  as  her  attorney.  He  is 
likely  to  be  vindictive  and  uncompromising,  and 
it  will  be  a  disagreeable  affair  on  account  of 
the  near  relationship ;  but  cheer  up,  sir ;  you 
are  a  soldier,  you  know,"  said  Mr.  Macfile, 
rubbing  his  hands  gaily,  "  and  won't  object  to  a 
hard  fight.  We  must  raise  the  sinews  of  war, 
however ;  and,  in  order  to  do  that,  I  think  you 
had  better  come  up  to  town,  and  remain  while 
the  suit  is  pending.  It  will  come  on  immediately, 
I  imagine." 

VOL.  III.  G 
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"  And  if  I  lose  it,  my  honour,  my  character 
as  a  gentleman,  is  affected — stained?"  Arthur 
said,  with  a  shudder. 

"  Pshaw  !  my  dear  Sir,  you  are  over-sensitive ; 
and  really  there  is  very  little  chance  of  a  defeat. 
We  must  call  witnesses.  There  is  your  house- 
keeper, now,  Mrs.  Flint,  a  fine,  old,  faithful 
soul,  who  will  be  perfectly  ready,  for  old  attach- 
ment's sake,  to  swear  whatever  you  please." 

"  Her  conscience  is  not  so  easy  a  one,  I 
trust." 

A  boyish  love  of  truth  was  one  of  the  fruits 
that  had  grown  so  fairly  in  the  un genial  garden 
of  his  birth-place. 

"  Well,''  said  the  lawyer,  taking  a  pinch  of 
snufF,  "  that's  as  mav  be — consciences  are 
matters  of  taste.  However,  witnesses  as  to 
your  character  and  stainless  reputation  will 
not  be  hard  to  find.  Courage,  my  good  sir  ; 
you  see  you  stand 

*'*  Strong  in  innocence,  as  in  triple  mail,"* 

laughing,  good-naturedly.      "And  now   as   to 
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raising  the  wind.  Law-suits  are  expensive 
amusements  ;  and  that  blackguard,  Rugmore — 
he  must  be  one,  or  I  should  know  something 
of  him — will,  no  doubt,  spin  out  the  matter 
as  long  as  possible,  and  make  a  good  job  of 
it  for  himself.  That's  to  be  expected,  of 
course.  Then  this  mortgage  of  your  father's 
rather  cripples  you ;  and  I  see  by  your  check- 
book here  that  about  a  month  ago  you  drew  a 

hundred  pounds  from  Messrs. in  favour 

of  Mr.  L — ,  it  looks  like." 

"  Never  mind  that,"  Arthur  said,  colour- 
ing. 

"  Ah,  I  see,  a  httle  act  of  generosity,  meant 
to  blush  unseen." 

Mr.  Macfile,  dry  tree  as  he  was,  occasionally 
broke  out  into  leaflets  of  poetry,  under  the 
influences  of  a  good  luncheon,  and  a  law-suit  on 
the  horizon.  "  But  you  mustn't  be  too  liberal, 
my  dear  sir — you  can't  afl'ord  it.  That  was  a 
fault  of  your  lamented  father's — the  principal 
cause  of  his  leaving  his  concerns  in  such  an 
unpleasant   state    of  confusion.     However,    we 
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must  go  to  the  Philistines,  I  suppose,  on  high 
interest  of  course,  &c.,  &c." 

Of  the  long  business  consultation  that 
followed,  dry  and  choking  as  saw-dust,  Arthur 
heard  and  understood  but  half;  a  vision  of 
Roland  and  himself  standing  as  foes  in  a  court 
of  law,  their  family  shame  and  sin  and  sorrow 
laid  open  to  the  stare  of  day,  was  all  he  saw. 

"  Patrickson  is  a  capital  counsel;  you  had 
better  have  him  to  conduct  the  cause,  I  think," 
said  Mr.  Macfile,  as  a  wind-up.  "  He  has  an 
Irish  gift  of  the  gab,  and  will  bring  you  off  with 
flying  colours.'* 

"  So  be  it  then ;  I  leave  it  all  to  you," 
Arthur  said,  wearily. 

"  You  couldn't  do  a  better  thing,  my  dear 
sir — excuse  me  for  saying  so,"  returned  Mr. 
Macfile,  with  buoyant  gaiety,  "and  may  you 
thrash  your  opponents,  in  a  legal  sense,  as 
thoroughly  as  you  did  the  enemies  of  your 
country  in  the  Crimea !" 

"  They  were  not  '  foes  of  a  man's  own  house- 
hold,'   Macfile,  —  I   half  wish    myself  in    the 
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trenches  again  ;  it  needs  nerves  of  iron  to  stand 
this  life.  If  I  had  not  lost  my  leg,"  he  sighed 
here,  "  I  would  exchange  into  a  regiment  bound 
for  India,  and  bid  my  native  land  good-night." 

"  Pooh,  pooh  !  my  dear  sir,  you  are  really 
faint-hearted,  which  is  a  thing  not  to  be  ex- 
cused. Let  me  recommend  you  a  glass  of 
sherry  after  this  extremely  dusty  dialogue,  and 
pray  take  care  of  that  cough." 

"  For  whose  sake  ?"  Arthur  thought,  sadly. 
"  His  own  perhaps  ;  I  am  a  good  client  to 
lose." 

He  went  upstairs,  when  the  talk  was  ended, 
and  turned  half  involuntarily  into  the  deserted, 
shut-up  chamber,  that  had  been  his  step- 
mother's. The  dusty  sunbeams  were  stream- 
ing through  the  closed  green  blinds,  and 
quivering  on  the  empty  floor.  Still  untouched 
on  a  little  round-table,  and  conspicuously  left 
behind  when  she  went  away,  lay  a  Bible  he 
had  given  her  when  a  boy.  A  grand  Bible, 
stiff,  hard,  and  seldom  opened,  of  large  size, 
gorgeous  in  crimson  leather  and  gilt  leaf,  bought 
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with  treasured  pocket-money ;  and  inside,  in  a 
round  school-boy  scrawl, — "  Arthur  Frederick 
Langton  Lechmere  to  his  darling  mamma." 

It  was  such  heavy  mockery  to  read  the  words 
now,  that  he  dropped  the  cover,  and  turned 
away.  In  a  small  recess  in  the  room  hung  a 
portrait  of  his  father,  done  in  the  first  days  of 
his  marriage,  ere  yet,  perhaps,  the  wife's  eyes 
were  fully  opened  to  her  doom.  Now,  for  the 
first  time — for  he  had  not  entered  the  room 
before,  since  his  mother  had^  left — Arthur  saw 
that  a  small  black  curtain  was  drawn  across  the 
picture.  There  was  something  awful  in  the 
thought  that  for  two  lonely  years,  the  wronged 
and  unrelenting  woman  had  slept  in  that 
dreary  chamber,  and  never  looked  upon  the  face 
of  that  dead  husband,  whose  dust  she  could  not 
pardon !  The  son  drew  back  the  veil,  and 
gazed  on  the  handsome,  haggard  features,  worn 
by  the  sins  of  youth. 

'*  An  evil  inheritance  you  left  me,  my  father ! 
My  mother  had  fertile  ground  to  work  upon, 
teeming  with  wrongs,  wherein  to  sow  the  seeds 
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of  estrangement  between  Roland  and  I ;  and 
she  has  not  laboured  in  vain.  But  he  is  on  the 
sea  now — he  cannot  know  of  this,  thank 
Heaven  !  Deeply  as  you  have  wTonged  me, 
this  vile  accusation  is  not  yours,  my  brother !" 
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CHAPTER    X. 

"Howsoever  these  things  be,  a  long  farewell  to  Locksley 
Hall.*' 

Tennyson. 

The  case  of  Lechmere  versus  Lechmere  made  a 
powerful  sensation  in  the  county.  It  was  an  abso- 
lute godsend  to  the  after-dinner  and  tea-tables  of 
the  neighbourhood ;  a  most  luxurious  and  de- 
licious bit  of  gossip  for  the  idle  young  officers 
and  the  maiden  ladies ;  a  fruitful  and  endlessly 
suggestive  theme  of  converse,  and  discussion,  and 
conjecture  for  those  pleasant  people,  the  talkers, 
young  and  old,  male  and  female.  It  made  likewise 
jovial  work  for  Macfile,  Sharp,  and  brethren ; 
they  plunged  into  it  right  gleefully,  might  and 
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main.  Arthur's  dear  friends  made  sportive 
bets  thereupon,  most  of  them  backing  Mrs. 
Lechmere  to  win. 

"  She  was  such  a  confounded,  spirited  wo- 
man," said  they,  glancing  up  at  the  darkened 
windows  of  her  cottage  as  they  rode  by.  The 
servants  at  the  Gables — considerably  thinned 
now — the  village  people  laid  their  heads  together, 
and  whispered  about  her  with  a  sort  of  fear. 
They  told  wondrous  stories  of  dark  doings  at 
that  shut-up  cottage  at  Calborough,  where  Mrs. 
Lechmere  and  that  ugly  old  lawyer's  man  held 
infernal  rites  unseen  by  mortal  eye. 

'•'  What  was  that  old  fellow  always  shut  up 
with  her  for?"  demanded  Thomson,  looking  at 
the  landlord  of  the  Lechmere  Arras  with  gloomy 
triumph. 

And  the  landlord  shook  his  head,  and  his  wife 
blessed  herself. 

They  all  pitied  Arthur ;  and,  had  it  come  to 
fighting  for  him  with  their  sturdy  fists,  they 
would  have  turned  out  to  a  man  ready  to  lick 
any  fellow  of  their  inches ;   but  they  said,  not- 
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withstanding,  with  their  stubborn  sense  of  justice, 
that  the  squire  was  paying  for  his  father's  sins, 
poor  lad.  Maggie's  ruin  and  untimely  death 
had  brought  to  their  eyes  a  black  gloom  on  the 
old  roof-tree. 

Meantime  Arthur  was  in  London,  waiting  for 
the  suit  to  come  on.  The  fever  of  nervous 
excitement,  and  sick  anxiety  in  which  he  now 
lived  day  after  day,  was  telling  grievously  on  his 
health.  He  grew  so  pale,  thin,  and  nervous, 
that  it  was  a  pity  to  see  him,  while  nights  of 
restless  dreams  and  almost  incessant  coughing 
left  him  so  exhausted  in  the  morning,  that  he 
had  scarcely  strength  to  rise,  to  face  the  trials  of 
the  day. 

"  One  would  scarcely  know  my  poor  captain 

now,  for  what  he  was  two  years  ago,"  lamented 

Archer. 

Mr.  Patrickson,  Q.C.,  and  his  Irish  eloquence 

had  been  engaged  for  Arthur's  cause ;   and  that 
jovial  gentleman  assured  his  nervous  young  client, 

with  gay  composure,  and  in  a  strong  Hibernian 

accent,    that   gave    additional   emphasis  to  his 
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oratory,  that  there  was  no  cause  in  life  for  the 
laste  uneasiness;  that  Rugmore  was  a  mane 
blackguard,  who  trumped  up  paltry  cases ;  that 
Mrs.  Lechmere  had  no  ground  to  stand  on ; 
and  that  finally  he  (Arthur)  would  bate  them 
both,  and  come  off  in  a  blaze  of  thriumph. 

Mr.  Macfile,  disporting  amidst  papers  and 
documents,  like  a  butterfly  amidst  roses,  was 
equally  confident  and  blithesome. 

"  You  are  really  faint-hearted,  my  dear  sir — 
really  faint-hearted  !"  And  this  was  true.  His 
enemies  would  have  called  his  pallor,  his  ner- 
vousness, his  sleepless  nights,  an  evidence  of  his 
guilt.  The  brave  young  soldier,  who  had  not 
winced  from  death,  wounds,  privation,  shrank 
and  faltered  from  the  thought  of  stained  honour, 
and  a  disgraced  name.  Roland  was  yet  on  the 
sea ;  no  letters  could  reach  him ;  Pat  Fitzgerald 
had  been  sent  on  detachment  to  some  io:noble 
place  in  Yorkshire,  where  there  had  been  a 
riot  lately,  to  that  gallant  warrior's  infinite  disgust, 
so  his  kind  jolly  face  and  uproarious  friendship 
were  lost  to  Arthur  for  a  time.     He  found  an 
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hour,  amidst  the  cares  and  anxiety  of  the  time, 
to  call  in  Coram  Street,  and  found  that  Isabel, 
the  loadstar  that  attracted  him  thither,  was  out. 
She  had  gone  out  with  Lizzie  Wilmot,  John 
Wilmot's  wife. 

"  He  is  married  now ;  I  dare  say  you  remember 
him  ?'*  said  Mrs.  Langton. 

Mr.  Langton  was  out,  too,  on  business ;  he 
was  w^orked  harder  than  ever  now,  and  was  not 
looking  well.  He  would  be  so  sorry  to  have 
missed  Arthur.  Bessie  was  gone  to  stay  with 
Aunt  Freddy  for  a  little  while.  Aunt  Freddy 
had  taken  her  from  the  darkness  of  Coram 
Street  back  to  Portman  Square,  to  be  converted^ 
and  dressed  up,  and  moaned  over — Isabel,  with 
her  usual  stubbornness,  preferring  to  stay  at 
home. 

So  there  w^as  not  much  comfort  there.  Mrs. 
Langton  kissed  him,  when  he  came  in,  in  a 
halt'  timid  way,  as  though  doubting  whether 
he  might  like  it;  and  spoke  very  kindly  and 
pityingly  of  the  new  troubles  that  had  fallen 
upon  him,  and  was  shocked  at  his  stepmother's 
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cruelty,  and  his  own  altered  looks — and  what 
more  could  she  be,  poor  little  woman,  with  a 
heart  sore  w^ith  sorrows  of  her  own  ? 

"  I  have  not  seen  you  since" — 

"  Since  you  nursed  me  at  Portsmouth," 
Arthur  said,  with  his  smile  of  old  times. 

"No,  indeed;  and  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
you  are  able  to  walk  so  well.  You  look  very 
ill  and  worried,  poor  fellow  !" 

Gentle  and  grateful  as  she  was,  she  seemed 
half  shy  of  him ;  so  he  left  her,  not  foreseeing 
how  they  were  to  meet  again. 

"  They  feel  that  money  a  painful  obligation, 
since  Isabel  refused  me,"  Arthur  thought. 

Isabel  did,  sorely.  He  little  dreamt  how  her 
proud  heart  strove  and  pondered  the  means  to 
repay  that  hundred  pounds,  which  she  could 
never  think  of  without  a  smart,  and  which  he 
must  now  need  so  much ;  and  yet,  causing 
and  longing  night  and  day,  could  find  none. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

"  And  the  stately  ships  go  on, 

To  their  haven  under  the  hill ; 
But  O,  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand, 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still  !'* 

Tennyson. 

A  NOTE  from  Mr.  Macfile  lay  upon  the  table 
when  he  got  back  to  Bury  Street ;  a  dusty  per- 
fume of  law  about  it,  Arthur  fancied,  as  he 
took  it  up.  It  ended  a  long  peroration  re- 
specting counsel,  witnesses,  action,  and  such 
like  gear,  which  he  skipped  disgustfully,  by 
asking  him  to  dinner  that  day  in  Bedford 
Square. 

*'  I  really  fear  you  shut  yourself  up  too  much, 
my  dear  sir.  It  would  give  me  and  my 
daughters  the  very  greatest  pleasure  to  see  you 
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at  our  humble  board ;  and  you  and  I  could 
after  dinner,  have  a  little  quiet  talk  respecting 
Lechmere  v.  Lechmere,  which  is  to  come  on,  as 
you  know,  very  shortly." 

Arthur  groaned,  and  flung  the  note  aside. 
They  had  become  living  ghosts  to  him,  those 
ugly  words — they  buzzed  in  his  ears  night  and 
day,  chaunted  by  the  imps  of  the  old  dragon 
most  likely — when  he  started  from  his  feverish 
dreams,  Lechmere  v.  Lechmere  glared  at  him  as 
in  letters  of  fire  from  the  midnight  blackness, 
written  in  some  infernal  alphabet,  as  though 
Jonas  Rugmore's  ghost  had  been  amusing  itself 
with  phosphorus. 

"  And  yet  I  think  I  had  better  go. — Macfile 
means  to  be  civil,  and  besides,  a  lonely  evening 
here  in  these  dismal  lodgings,"  and  he  glanced 
round  his  highly  commodious  bachelor's  apart- 
ment, with  something  like  a  shudder,  "  is  more 
than  my  nerves  can  endm-e  just  now.  It  may 
seem  to  distract  my  thoughts  for  an  hour ;  and. 
Heaven  knows,  I  need  it."  And  so  he  went  on 
to  dress  slowly  and  languidly,  as  he  did  every- 
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thing  now,  talking  absently  to  himself  the  while, 
as  only  the  unhappy  do,  for  lack  of  better 
sympathy. 

"  What  three- times  strange  creatures  we  are  ! 
Here  am  I,  Arthur  Lechmere,  sick,  lonely,  half- 
heart-broken,  going  to  a  party  !  Macfile  has 
some  daughters,  I  think,  unhappily — musical 
and  marriageable.  They  will  prick  their  pretty 
ears  at  the  name  of  Captain  Lechmere  ;  and 
figure  to  themselves,  a  dashing  young  officer,  who 
'  can  roar  you  as  gently  as  any  sucking  dove,' 
and  as  inflammable  as  lucifer  matches.  Heaven 
help  them,  poor  girls  !"  with  a  half-glance  at  the 
maimed  limb. 

Mr.  Macfile  was  a  widower,  and  his  three 
daughters  fair  kept  house  between  them,  and 
managed  the  housemaids,  and  scolded  the 
butcher-boy  and  William  Cook,  and  drove 
about  shopping  in  a  smart,  little,  one  horse 
brougham,  and  made  dry,  old,  dusty  Bedford 
Square  resonant  with  the  echoes  of  the  last  new 
opera.  And  Mr.  Macfile,  likewise,  doffed  at 
home  the  musty  livery  of  that  ancient  witch. 
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his  queen  and  mistress,  Law,  and  became 
a  cheerful,  chirrupping,  hospitable  man  of 
flesh  and  blood,  over  his  mahogany ;  partial 
to  port  and  music,  and  friendly  quips  and 
cracks. 

In  such  genial  mood  he  shone  forth  to-night, 
in  his  cosy  drawing-room,  bright  with  gas  and 
firelight,  as  Arthur  entered  shyly  and  languidly 
to  that  temple  of  delights.  Poor,  brave,  care- 
worn, young  soldier  !  he  looked  paler  and  sadder 
even  in  black,  evening  guise  than  in  the  morn- 
ing sunlight,  and  grey. 

"  Who's  that.  Miss  Macfyle  ?"  demanded  a 
noble  youth,  who,  to  save  his  valuable  existence, 
could  scarcely  have  spoken  or  spelt  a  sentence 
of  ordinary,  intelligible  Queen's  English  ;  and 
who  was  lounging  over  the  sofa,  flirting  very 
sleepily  with  the  eldest  daughter,  being  some- 
what deep  in  the  books  of  the  firm.  Happy  girl ! 
though  infinitely  inferior  in  speech  and  intellect 
to  the  lowest  of  her  father's  clerks,  he  was  an 
Earl's  grandson,  and  what  more  could  heart 
desire  ? 
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"  Who's  that  fellah,  just  come  ?"  bringing 
his  half- closed  eyes  to  bear  upon  Arthur. 

"  I  really  scarcely  know ;  I  think  it  must  be 
Captain  Lechmere.  Papa  said  he  expected 
him,"  said  the  girl,  who  had  never  seen  Arthur 
before. 

"  Cap  than,  eh  ?  cap  than  in  wha — at  ?  EvVy 
dam  fellah's  capthan  now,"  drawled  young 
nobility,  who  adorned  some  crack  dragoon  regi- 
ment, and  thought  it  martial  to  swear,  especially 
to  the  softer  sex ;  "  and  wha — at's  the  mather  ? 
Why,  he — he's  lame.  Miss  Macfyle  !"  gasped 
he,  with  a  sort  of  lazy  horror  upon  him. 

"  Hush  —  yes.  He  is  quite  a  hero,  you 
know,  lost  his  leg  at  the  Redan,  poor  fellow." 

"Oh,  horwible  !  Dam  bane,  those  Cwimean 
fellahs  !  wouldn't  let  him  in — had — my  way. 
Don't  intr'juce  him — b'seech  you.  Miss  Mac- 
fyile." 

"Euphemia,  my  love!"  called  her  father's 
well-known  sonorous  tones. 

**  Yes,  papa — directly.  Mr.  Fitzflyte,  your — 
your  foot  is  on  the  flounce  of  my  dress." 
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"  Oh,  horwible !"  ejaculated  that  high-born 
lubber,  than  whom  many  a  man  who  eats  bread 
and  cheese  with  a  knife  was  a  truer  gentleman 
at  heart,  and  who,  perhaps,  entertained  some 
dull  notion  that  he  conferred  a  distinction  upon 
the  attorney's  daughter,  by  tearing  her  flounce 
with  his  honourable  foot ;  "  beg  pa — ardon — 
great  baw,  cwinoline  !" 

"  Captain  Lechmere — my  eldest  daughter ; 
Euphemia,  my  dear — Captain  Lechmere,  of 
whom  you  have  often  heard  me  speak/' 

"No  doubt,''  thought  Arthur,  despondingly. 
"  My  name  lives  upon  parchment." 

"  Pray,  come  near  the  fire ;  the  evenings  are 
really  chilly  now,"  said  Mr.  Macfile,  briskly, 
leading  the  way  towards  the  blazing  grate. 
''Let  me  introduce  you  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Smoulderstone ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heavylands,  of 
Dulldale ;  Mr.  Algernon  Smythe  —  Captain 
Lechmere,  — th  Fusiliers.  Last,  not  least— 
eh,  my  dears?- — my  two  lassies,  Miss  Caroline 
and  Miss  Rosetta  Macfile." 

Each    of    the    last-named    damsels    treated 
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Arthur  to  a  sweeping  curtsey,  which  set  off  their 
crinoline  admirably,  and  then  retired  behind 
their  fans,  with  well-got  up  maiden  dignity, 
customary  to  young  ladies  of  eighteen  and 
thereabouts,  during  that  forlorn  and  frozen 
interval  before  dinner. 

Mr.  Macfile,  having  done  the  needful,  patted 
his  youngest  daughter's  cheek;  and,  planting 
himself  with  his  back  to  the  blaze,  surveyed 
his  assembled  brethren  and  sisters  as  though 
he  loved  them  one  and  all,  and  as  though  writs 
and  bills  of  costs  were  things  of  air. 

His  eldest  daughter  was  a  good-looking  girl, 
stylish  and  well-dressed,  and  with  an  infinite 
fund  of  small  talk,  to  Arthur's  relief;  so  that 
he  had  not  much  to  do,  as  he  leant  against  the 
mantel-piece,  at  her  side,  save  to  smile — which 
went  a  great  way  with  him — and  drop  mono- 
syllabic replies  now  and  then,  leaving  her  plenty 
of  time  to  fall  in  love  with  his  black  moustache, 
and  mournful  dark  eyes. 

Dinner  passed  off  smoothly  and  graciously; 
but    to   Arthur,   luckless    man !     there    was    a 
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flavour    of    ink    and    parchment    in    all    the 
dainties. 

The  Rev.   Felix  Smoulderstone  was   an   ex- 
citable clergyman,  with  light  hair — lately  fallen 
into    Puseyite    principles,    and    gently    ousted 
from    his    comfortable   living   by   an    obstinate 
Evangelical  bishop  —  who   maundered    fiercely 
concerning  the   downfall   of  the   church.     The 
Heavylands,  of  DuUdale,  were — a  fresh-cheeked 
and  somewhat     turnip-headed    country    squire, 
sorely  puzzled  about  everything  and  everybody,  so 
far  from  home,  having  come  up  from  the  wilds 
of  Lincolnshire  concerning  an  uncle's  will ;  and 
his  wife,  a  silly,   gocd-natured  body,  who   had 
never  seen  London  before,  and  inquired  if  Bel- 
gravia  was    a  pretty  place,    and    how   far  off. 
Then    there    was    Mr.    Algernon     S  my  the,     a 
broken-down  «ian  about  town,  ruined  five  or 
six  times  over,  clever  and  amusing,  and  knowing 
everything  and  everybody,  as  such  men  usually 
do.      And,   besides   these   worthies,    there  was 
the  sleepy  swell,   who   opined,  confusedly,   that 
the    army    was    going    to    the    deyvle,    most 
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probably  because  they  didn't  make  him  com- 
mander-in-chief; and,  finally,  that  everything 
in  earth,  sea,  or  sky,  except  himself,  was  a 
baw.  The  three  Miss  Macfiles,  and  a  pale, 
silent  woman,  in  black — to  whom  Arthur  had 
not  been  introduced,  and  scarcely  anybody  spoke 
to — made  up  the  party. 

It  was  rather  heavy  when  the  ladies  with- 
drew. The  swell  fell  asleep ;  Mr.  Smythe,  the 
man  about  town,  told  wicked  London  stories 
to  the  country  squire,  who  sat  with  his  mouth 
open;  and  the  excitable  Puseyite  demonstrated 
clearly,  and  with  much  action,  to  Mr.  Macfile 
and  Arthur,  that,  in  six  months  from  that  date, 
the  Evangelical  party  would  go  down  in  uni^ 
versal  smash,  and  the  true  Catholic  church 
rise  triumphant  over  their  bodies. 

It  was  rather  a  relief  to  go  up  to  coffee, 
music,  and  the  ladies.  Arthur  caught  himself, 
he  scarcely  knew  why,  watching  the  silent 
woman  in  black,  whom  nobody  noticed,  even 
while  standing  by  the  piano,  listening  to  the 
two  elder  fair  Macfiles  pouring  forth   a  duet. 
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She  was  a  tall,  fair,  well-shaped  woman — this 
silent  and  unnoticed  guest,  who  in  youth  must 
have  been  pretty — with  hair  slightly  grey,  and 
small,  delicate  hands,  dressed  in  rather  shabby 
black  silk. 

"  She  looks  like  a  lady — why  didn't  they 
introduce  her  ?"  he  wondered  ;  "  some  poor  rela- 
tive  perhaps,  they  are  ashamed  of,  poor  thing !" 

"  Thank  you,  Miss  Macfile,  that  was  really 
charming." 

"  Now,  Mrs. ,"  he  could  not  catch  the 

name,  "you  must  sing." 

It  was  one  of  the  younger  daughters  who 
spoke,  and  she  went  to  the  silent  lady,  and 
taking  her  hand  in  girlish,  kindly  fashion, 
drew  her  towards  the  piano.  Arthur  fancied 
from  her  uncertain  step,  and  evident  dependence 
on  the  girl's  guidance,  that  she  was  nearly 
blind.  She  sat  down  and  began  to  sing  with 
a  sweetness  that  startled  him,  and  silenced  the 
talkers.  It  was  a  low,  melancholy  air;  and 
the  last  verse  fell  upon  Arthur's  heavy  heart 
with  almost  forebodinor  sadness : 
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*'  Comes  the  smile  again,  lady, 

O'er  the  lips  laid  low  ? 
Bloom  the  flowers  again,  lady, 

'Mid  the  frost  and  snow  ? 
When  dead  hopes  depart^  lady, 

To  the  voiceless  shore, 
Lives  the  broken  heart,  lady  ? 

Never — never  more  !" 

"  Never — never  more !  True — true  !"  broke 
from  Arthur,  half-unconsciously.  "  Where  did 
she  get  such  a  voice  of  mournful  power  ?" 

**  Did  you  speak,  Captain  Lechmere  ?"  said 
Miss  Macfile,  somewhat  amazed. 

"No;  at  least — how  beautifully  she  sings. 
Who  is  she?"  he  asked,  eagerly. 

The  blind  woman  turned  half-round,  as  if 
startled  at  the  sound  of  his  voice. 

"Whose  voice  is  that — who  spoke?"  she 
asked,  breathlessly ;  and  her  thin  cheek  flushed 
red. 

"  Only  a  gentleman  who  was  admiring  your 
singing — Captain  Lechmere,"  whispered  Miss 
Macfile,  soothingly. 

She  evidently  did  not  catch  the  name. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir — I  cannot  see  you," 
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she  said,  touohingly.  "  I  thought  I  heard  a 
name  I  knew." 

The  flush  faded  away,  and  she  sat  down, 
with  the  usual  passive  quiet  of  the  blind. 

The  girls  gathered  round  her,  and  begged 
her  to  sing  again ;  and  Arthur  shrank  back 
into  the  window,  to  fall  into  Mr.  Macfile's 
clutches,  coming  up  for  a  Uttle,  quiet  talk  con- 
cerning Lechmere  v.  Lechmere. 

"Who  is  that  lady?"  Arthur  asked  again. 
"  I  am  anxious  to  know." 

"  This  lady  in  black,  my  dear  sir !"  returned 
Macfile,  with  bland  surprise ;  "  she  has  been 
my  daughter's  singing-mistress  for  some  time. 
A  lady  by  birth  and  education,  no  doubt — 
almost  Wind,  poor  thing;  lodges  close  by,  and 
gives  music-lessoDS." 

"  Her  voice  affects  me  so  strangely,"  said 
Arthur,  with  the  excitement  he  felt ;  "  it  seems 
the  echo  of  one  I  used  to  know.  I  swear,  now 
1  look  closer  at  her,  she  is  like  the  picture  of 
ray  mother,  in  the  drawing-room  at  home  !  Great 
heavens  !  is  it  my  mother  risen  from  her  grave  ?" 

VOL.  III.  H 
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"  My  dear  sir  ! — really — pray,  pray  compose 
yourself,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Macfile,  aghast,  "  that 
poor  Mrs.  Grahame  should  cause  you  such 
excitement,  why — " 

"  Grahame  ?  that  was  my  mother's  name  !  I 
must  find  out  this !"  Arthur  said,  speaking  with 
strange  agitation. 

"  I  imagine,  my  dear  sir,  that  there  is  really 
nothing  to  find  out.  Grahame  is  a  very  com- 
mon Scotch  name — " 

"  The  likeness  grows  upon  me,"  Arthur  broke 
in,  cutting  him  short  once  more.  "  Her  voice 
reminds  me  so  painfully  of  one  unheard  for 
long  years !  Either  1  am  mad,  or  she  is 
most  startlingly  and  wonderfully  like  that 
picture  of  my  mother.  I  must  ask  her  who 
she  is." 

**  Delay  it,  at  all  events,  my  dear  sir. — It 
may  make  a  scene,  which  would  be  unpleasant 
—  she  is  a  weak,  excitable  person,  poor 
thing,"  expostulated  the  lawyer,  with  some 
alarm.  "  She  will  be  very  easily  found,  I 
assure    you.       Pray    do    not    excite    yourself, 
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in  this  unnecessary  manner.  I  apprehend 
there  will  not  be  found  a  shadow  of  relation- 
ship.— Was  your  esteemed  mother  of  Scotch 
family  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes." 

He  followed  the  tall,  slender  figure  with  his 
eyes  and  saw  it  pass  slowly  and  droopingly 
towards  the  door. 

"  She  is  going — why  on  earth  would  you  not 
let  me  speak  to  her?"  broke  out  Arthur,  with 
feverish  irritation. 

"  Pray  have  patience,  my  dear  Captain 
Arthur — a  scene  is  always  better  avoided," 
reiterated  the  bewildered  lawyer.  *'  People  are 
really  looking  at  you.  Euphemia,  my  dear, 
Mrs.  Grahame  is  not  going  so  early  ?" 

**  She  says  she  does  not  feel  well,  and  would 
rather  go  at  once,"  the  girl  answered.  "  She 
is  not  going  by  herself,"  answering  Arthur's 
look  ;  "  we  always  send  a  servant  with  her,  poor 
thing  1" 

"  Certainly,  certainly ;  you  can  easily  see  her 
to-morrow,   if   you   wish.      They   seem    sitting 
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down  to  whist  over  there  ;  I  suppose  you  don't 
feel  disposed  for  a  little  touch  at  Lechmere  v, 
Lechmere  ?'* 

''  Heaven  save  me  from  such  an  infliction  ! 
1  couldn't  stand  it  to-night,  Macfile — to-morrow 
if  you  like  !" 

Mr.  Macfile  looked  like  a  hungry  man,  from 
under  whose  nose  a  dainty  meal  had  been  just 
snatched  away. 

"  Will  you  forgive  my  going  away  so  early  ? 
I  am  really  not  fit  for  society  now ;  and  feel 
knocked  up — Good-night." 

Mr.  Macfile  shook  his  head  after  him,  de- 
spondently, and  walked  across  to  the  whist 
party  ;  and  Arthur,  making  some  civil  farewell 
speech  to  the  daughters,  went  out  into  the 
wet  London  night. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


**  We  were  two  sisters  of  one  race  ; 
She  was  the  fairer  in  the  face.'* 

Tennyson. 


The  blind  woman  that  sang  so  sweetly  and 
strangely,  haunted  Arthur's  sleep  all  night ;  a 
pale  image  of  his  mother,  looking  on  him 
mournfully  and  tenderly  from  the  darkness. 

He  rose  late,  after  a  somewhat  worse  night 
than  usual,  and  as  he  sat  listlessly  over  a  break- 
fast, that  tasted  of  nothing  but  sand.  Archer 
brought  in  a  note  from  Macfile. 
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The  blind  lady  had  called  there  again  that 
morning — certainly  it  was  a  strange  coincidence, 
said  the  lawyer — and  inquired  for  Captain 
Lechmere,  seeming  much  disappointed  at  find- 
ing him  not  there. 

"  She  says  she  knew  the  first  Mrs.  Lech- 
mere, your  mother,  very  well;  and  appeared 
strangely  desirous  to  see  you,  poor  creature ! 
She  comes  at  twelve  to  give  my  daughters 
their  lesson  ;  and  if  you  do  not  object  to  indulge 
her,  you  could  do  so  without  much  trouble  to 
yourself.     However,  that  is  as  you  please — " 

Arthur  read  no  more. 

"  As  I  please  ?  poor  thing  !  This  is  all  very 
strange  and  bewildering.  It's  twelve  now — 
Archer,  call  me  a  Hansom." 

"And  where  was  you  going,  if  you  please, 
Captain,  without  a  hattom  of  brekfist?"  de- 
manded Archer,  with  martial  sternness. 

"  Not  very  far,  old  fellow.  There  is  not 
mi:ch  breakfast  to  be  eaten,  with  only  sorrow 
for  the  seasoning.     I  shall  not  be  out  long." 

Archer  went  off,  muttering  rebelliously  that 
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mayhap  a  man  might  live  without  a  hattom  of 
food,  or  a  morsel  of  sleep,  but  he  didn't  quite 
see  how  it  could  be  done. 

Arthur  was  shown  up  into  the  Macfile 
drawing-room,  on  his  arrival,  whither  the  young 
ladies  had  evidently  just  retired,  with  a  great 
sound  of  tittering  and  rustling  of  flounces. 

The  blind  lady,  in  her  old  black  silk  dress, 
was  standing  before  the  fire,  her  clasped  hands 
resting  on  the  chimney-piece — quite  still,  but 
for  a  Httle  nervous  trembling  of  the  lip.  She 
seemed  like  one  listening  intently,  either  to 
some  real  or  ideal  sound  ;  and  as  he  came  near, 
she  turned  and  faced  him,  a  look  of  trembling 
anxiety  on  her  worn  face,  but  her  melancholy 
eyes  quiet  and  misty  as  they  ever  were,  in  their 
partial  bhndness. 

"  Are  you,  Sir — "  she  began ;  and  faltered, 
as  though  scarcely  knowing  how  to  frame  her 
speech. 

*'  I  am  Captain  Lechmere,  madam."  He  felt 
almost  as  perplexed  as  herself.  "  I  think  you 
wished  to — to  see  me  ?" 
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"  You  have  a  slow  step  for  so  young  a  man  ; 
they  told  me  you  were  very  young  ?"  she  said, 
with  the  same  strange  agitation  in  her  voice. 

Arthur  coloured,  forgetting  she  could  not  see 
him. 

"  I  am  three  and  twenty ;  but  my  lameness 
makes  a  long  staircase  rather  difficult.  I  was 
unfortunate  enough  to  lose  my  leg  in  the 
Crimea,"  he  said,  in  a  low  tone. 

She  cried  out  like  one  who  has  received  a 
sudden  blow,  and  turned  very  white. 

"  Oh,  poor  boy  !  Forgive  me.  Sir — don't 
think  me  mad,  but — but  I  once  had  a  nephew 
of  your  name."  The  imploring  anxiety  in  her 
pale  face  was  very  moving. 

"  Your  name  is  Arthur,"  she  queried  trem- 
blingly.    "Your  mother's  was — " 

"Jane  Grahame." 

"  Oh,  it  is  !  Oh  lad,  you  are  my  nephew,  my 
sister's  son !  the  sister  so  wronged  and  so  pas- 
sionately wept  for  !  O  !  that  I  could  see,  for  one 
short  moment !"  She  clasped  him  round  the  neck, 
and  leant  on  his  breast,  with  a  burst  of  sobbing. 
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"  You  do  not  feel  your  heart  warm  to  me  ? 
Alas  !  how  should  you  ?  You  have  never  heard 
of  me  before — but  mine  leapt  up  last  night  like 
a  bird  at  the  sound  of  your  voice,  so  like  my 
dead  sister's !  O !  God,  if  thou  wouldst  give 
me  back  my  lost  sight  but  for  one  hour,  it 
might  go  for  ever !" 

"Indeed,  my  heart  warms  to  anything  be- 
longing to  my  lost  mother,"  Arthur  said,  still 
scarcely  able  to  realise  her  words.  "  I  have  so 
few  to  love  me.  Don't  tremble  so — be  calm 
for  my  sake." 

He  led  her  tenderly  to  the  sofa,  and  sat  down 
close  beside  her,  keeping  her  thin,  fragile  hand 
soothingly  in  both  of  his. 

"  Cannot  you  see  me  now  a  little  ?"  bending 
his  handsome  head  close  to  hers,  as  she  passed 
her  hand  softly  and  inquiringly  over  his  forehead 
and  curls. 

"  Very  dimly ;  but  I  can  see  thus  much — it 
is  a  good,  beautiful  face.  They  told  me  you 
were  a  tall,  handsome  soldier,  and  so  wounded, 
my  poor  boy,"  pressing  his  cheek  softly.     "  You 

H  3 
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have  dark  hair  and  eyes,  and  a  black  fringe  on 
your  upper  lip,  soldier  fashion," — with  a  sad 
smile ; — "  and  your  mother  was  very  fair,  but 
your  voice  is  hers  to  the  life/' 

"  And  yours  must  be  like  hers ;  for  it  gave 
me  a  strange  thrill  last  night  when  you  sang 
that  mournful  song." 

The  face  was  older  and  more  wan  and  haggard 
in  the  clear  daylight  than  he  had  thought  it 
last  night,  but  the  resemblance  to  his  mother's 
portrait  was  very  strong.  The  truth  of  her 
story  was  written  on  the  pleading  features — he 
believed  her  now. 

"  Will  you  not  tell  me  your  history — at  least  if 
it  is  not  painful  to  you  ?  I  fear  it  must  be  a 
sorrowful  one,  or  why  does  my  mother's  sister 
teach  singing  to  my  attorney's  daughters  ?" 

She  sighed  heavily,  and  was  silent,  drooping  her 
head  a  little,  and  passing  her  hand  over  her  eyes. 

"  I  fear  the  thought  of  telHng  it  vexes  you  ?" 
Arthur  said,  affectionately. 

^'  It  vexes  me,  because  the  story  is  full  of  my 
own  wrong- doing — only   a   record    of  sin   and 
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suffering.  Don't  shrink  from  me  !"  with  a  sud- 
den supplication  in  her  sad  face,  as  she  held  his 
hand  closer.  "  I  did  not  mean  that  kind  of 
sin ;  I  am  not  a  guilty  creature  in  that  shame- 
ful sense." 

"  No,  no,  dear  aunt,  I  did  not  dream  that. 
Hush — I  cannot  bear  to  see  your  tears." 

'*  Your  voice  is  so  like  vour  mother's  !  Listen, 
and  I  will  tell  you. 

"  We  were  two  sisters — I  the  eldest,  but  not 
the  handsomest.  We  were  daughters  of  a  poor 
Indian  officer,  in  broken  health  and  narrow  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  both — the  worse  for  us  ! — had 
set  our  strong,  girlish,  first  love  on  one  object.  It 
was  not  your  father,  but  a  cousin  of  the  same  name 
as  our  own.  She  was  a  simple,  pretty,  sweet 
creature,  with  none  of  what  the  world  calls  accom- 
plishments. I  was  not  handsome,  but  I  was  clever, 
talked,  sang  and  played  well ;  and  I  fell  into  a  way, 
God  forgive  me !  of  regarding  her  as  a  pretty, 
foolish  child,  with  not  much  sense  or  feeling.  I 
must  make  my  story  short,  for  it  is  one  I  do 
not  love  to  dwell  upon.     Enough  to  say,  that  I 
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came,  like  an  evil  shadow,  between  poor  Janie 
and  her  lover,  and  won  him  from  her.  I  think 
the  wrong  nearly  broke  her  simple  heart — I 
know  it  woke  up  her  quiet  nature  into  a  passion 
of  grief  and  wrath ;  and  the  wild  reproaches 
she  showered  upon  me,  the  night  before  my 
wedding-day,  ring  in  my  ears  still. 

"  We  were  living  in  Scotland  then.  Shortly 
after  my  marriage,  Janie  met  your  father,  who 
had  come  to  stay  with  a  friend  for  the  grouse- 
shooting.  He  was  a  handsome  young  country 
gentleman,  I  have  heard,  for  I  never  saw  him  ; 
and,  though  wild  and  extravagant,  was  thought 
a  good  match  for  the  poor  officer's  daughter. 
Janie  had  fallen,  poor  child,  into  dull  indiffer- 
ence, and  cared  not  what  they  did  with  her ; 
and  my  father  was  anxious  to  see  his  last  child 
provided  for,  ere  his  death,  which  was  not  far 
off.  She  married  your  father,  and  went  with 
him  to  his  estate  in  England.  I  had  gone 
abroad  with  my  husband ;  and,  in  a  very  few 
years,  I  heard  of  her  death.  God  help  me ! 
I  and  the  sister  I  had  wronged  so  sorely  never 
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met  again — I  never  heard  one  word  of  pardon 
from  her  pale  lips  ! 

"  I  knew  she  had  left  one  son — called  Arthur, 
after  our  father — and  I  wished  to  come  to 
England,  and  find  out  the  relic  of  my  lost, 
wronged  sister;  but  in  less  than  a  year  Mr. 
Lechmere  married  again,  and  that  steeled  my 
heart  against  him  and  his.  God's  judgment,  too, 
came  upon  me  in  other  ways.  The  husband, 
to  win  whose  love  I  had  broken  my  sister's 
heart,  grew  cold  and  harsh,  sometimes  cruel. 
We  had  no  children,  thank  God !  The  banking 
house  in  which  he  was  a  partner,  went  down 
in  a  crash  of  ruin,  and  we  w^re  forced  again 
to  go  to  the  continent,  for  we  had  been  living 
in  London  since  my  sister's  death.  I  would 
not  leave  him,  cruel  as  he  was;  and  so  we 
lived,  or  rather  existed,  on  for  years,  he  with 
a  soured  mind  and  broken  heart,  till  death 
released  him. 

^  "  I  came  to  London,  friendless  and  almost  penni- 
less; and,  after  a  sore  struggle,  succeeded  in  getting 
a  few  pupils  to  teach  music,  principally  trades- 
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men's  children,  at  low  rates.  I,  Mabel  Grahame, 
haughty  Scoteh  lass,  with  my  tales  of  Grahame 
of  Claverhouse,  and  the  ancient  grandeur  of  our 
race — I  had  fallen  low  indeed  !  My  last  woe 
has  been  the  sorest — though  just  and  righteous, 
as  all  my  punishment  has  been.  The  blind- 
ness that  had  threatened  me  in  my  youth,  has 
been  gradually  increasing  upon  me  for  the  last 
few  months.  Days  and  nights  of  watching  and 
weeping  have  not  helped  my  clouded  vision, 
and  so  I  have  struggled  on,  a  poor,  desolate, 
half-blind  singing  mistress.  The  girls  I  now 
teach  in  this  house — once  how  I  would  have 
scorned  an  attorney's  daughter! — have  been 
my  best  friends." 

'*  Heaven  reward  them !  No  more  of  this 
mournful  tale,  my  poor  mother's  sister  ! 
Yours  has  been  a  sore  burden;  you  will  let 
me  lighten  it  a  little,  will  you  not?  Lean 
your  head  on  my  shoulder,  and  fancy  me 
your  son,  and  I  will  dream  you  are  my 
mother." 

**  Oh,    my    child !     I    never   hoped    to    find 
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you,  poor  blind  creature  as  I  am ;  it  is  God 
who  has  sent  you  to  me !" 

She  clung  to  him,  as  though  asking  for  pity 
and  tenderness,  and  wept  quietly,  like  a  weary 
child,  on  his  breast. 

"  I  think  your  mother  has  forgiven  me  now ; 
I  feel  as  if  she  had  when  I  cling  to  you.  But 
there  is  a  thing  yet  that  troubles  me — you  look 
so  pale  and  careworn  ;  I  can  see  that  with  my 
dim  eyes.     Are  you  ill,  dearest  boy  ?" 

"  I  am  not  in  good  health  just  at  this  time  ;  I 
have  rather  a  painful  cough,  and  am  out  of  spirits. 
Auntie,  I  would  I  had  met  you  in  my  time  of 
sunshine,  when  I  could  have  taken  you  home, 
and  set  you  in  my  mother's  place !  I  am 
unfortunate  now." 

He  told  her  slowly,  and  by  degrees,  his  story, 
dwelling  as  lightly  as  possible  on  his  step- 
mother, and  her  treatment  of  him ;  of  the 
distressing  lawsuit  now  close  at  hand ;  and  of 
his  inability  to  take  her  to  a  home  that  might 
not  much  longer  be  his.  She  listened,  with 
a  look  of  terror  on  her  face. 
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"  My  darling !  never  heed  me — I  am  accus- 
tomed to  heaviness ;  but,  oh !  woe's  me,  that 
it  has  fallen  so  early  upon  your  young  head ! 
It  seems  strange  and  hard." 

"We  are  a  doomed  race,"  Arthur  thought. 
'*  But  it  may  be  brighter  one  day,  auntie ; 
cheer,  and  look  upward.  If  I  had  any  friend 
that  you  could  stay  with,  at  least  till  this  dis- 
tracting lawsuit  is  over,  and  I  can  see  my  way 
clearer — I  will  consult  Macfile  about  it." 

*'  No,  dearest ;  let  me  go  on  as  I  am.  It 
pleases  me  to  fancy  myself  independent,  and 
I  should  be  fretted  by  living  with  strangers, 
however  kind.  Then,  if  you  gain  your  cause — 
which  God  grant ! — and  you  think  I  shall  not 
be  wearying,  I  will  come  and  live  with  you  till 
you  get  a  fair  young  wife  to  displace  me" — 
with  a  smile,  that  made  her  more  like  the 
picture  at  home  than  ever. 

"  But  you  must  not  go  on  in  this  miserable 
way.  You  shall  have  comfortable  lodgings, 
and  a  trustworthy  servant  to  look  after  you, 
at  all  events,  till  I  come  back  victorious,"  trying 
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to  smile  bravely.  "  Nay,  never  speak ;  I  must 
have  my  owa  way  here.  I'm  afraid  my  house- 
keeper is  too  old,  and  then  there  would  be  no 
uprooting  her  from  the  home- soil ;  but  we  will 
find  some  one.  These  people  here  are  kind 
to  you,  I  think  you  said  ?" 

"  Yes ;  they  have  always  been." 

"And  I  know  some  one  else  who  will  be,'* 
Arthur  thought — the  Langtons  in  his  mind's 
eye. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  darling  !  Will  you  sit 
down  again  beside  me  for  a  little  ?  you  do  not 
know  the  pleasure  of  it.  And  sometimes" — 
lifting  the  blue  eyes  entreatingly  to  his — "will 
you  walk  out  with  me  a  little  way,  if  it  does 
not  tire  you  too  much,  and  let  me  hold  your 
arm  ?     I  shall  be  so  proud  of  my  child  !" 

"  Aye,  that  I  will ;  and  you  shall  sit  and  sing 
to  me  in  the  grey  gloaming,  and  I  shall  dream 
my  mother  Uves  again." 

Mr.  Macfile,  when  informed  of  the  wonders 
that  had  taken  place  upstairs,  rubbed  his  hands, 
and   said   it   was  a   charmingly  romantic   and 
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delightful  coincidence  —  privately  opining  that 
having  a  blind  relative  to  keep,  in  addition  to 
his  other  troubles,  wbls  not  likely  to  improve 
either  his  client's  finances  or  state  of  mind. 

However,  the  lodgings  were  easily  found  by 
his  daughters — women  usually  like  doing  kind 
acts — and  a  respectable  woman-servant  engaged 
to  look  after  poor  Mabel,  who — now  that  she 
could  cling,  in  her  blindness,  to  her  lost  sister's 
child — had  few  more  wishes  on  earth. 

Arthur  went  and  sat  with  her  in  the  even- 
ings— a  welcome  rest  after  the  miseries  of  the 
day — and  she  sang  to  him  in  the  twilight,  till 
he  fancied  his  mother's  spirit  sat  beside  him. 
The  night  before  the  suit  came  on,  he  Hngered 
very  late,  trying  to  gain  strength  from  that 
spiritual  presence  for  the  iron  realities  of  the 
ensuing  morning,  and  with  his  good-night  kiss, 
whispered  her  to  pray  for  him. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

"  She'll  come  to  thee  in  the  morning, 
When  the  hght  of  day  streams  in  ; 
She'll  sit  with  thee  in  the  evening, 
Thou  fool,  and  child  of  sin  ! 
And  whisper  at  thy  pillow, 
And  claim  thee  of  her  kin !" 

Lump  of  Gold. 

Lechmere  V.  Lechmere  came  on  next  day. 
It  was  rather  an  exciting  case,  and  the  court 
was  crowded,  Arthur's  friends  mustering  rather 
thick.  Among  the  officers,  he  saw  old  General 
Wentworth,  in  an  apoplectic  condition  from 
excitement,  wishing  very  hard  to  put  the  whole 
assembly  — judges,  counsel,  and  all  —  under 
martial  law,  and  to  hand  Mr.  Rugmore  over 
to  the  Provost-Marshal;  and  Major  Grahame, 
looking,  honest  soldier,  extremely  puzzled,  and 
out   of    his    element;    and,    among    the    civil 
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spectators,   Arthur  caught  a  glimpse  of  John 
Wilmot's  scarcely-remembered  face. 

John  had  a  strong  pity  and  hking  for  Arthur, 
as  a  fine  fellow,  fighting  against  overwhelming 
and  cruel  odds.  He  made  his  way  round  to 
him,  at  the  end  of  the  first  day's  proceedings, 
and  claimed  acquaintance,  and  shook  hands 
heartily. 

Mr.  Langton  was  there  also,  now  and  then, 
watching  the  whole  court,  with  his  pale,  earnest 
poet's  face,  brightening  considerably  whenever 
Mr.  Patrickson  was  on  his  legs. 

And  Mrs.  Lechmere  was  there  as  plaintiff, 
sitting  near  her  solicitor,  motionless  and  silent, 
her  veil  drawn  down,  lest  Arthur  and  the 
world  might  see  the  lines  marked  by  grief 
and  passion  on  her  colourless  face.  She  had 
grown  an  old  woman  since  her  son's  fall. 
And  that  solicitor,  with  his  mean,  yellow  face, 
and  ugly  eyes,  whispering  every  now  and 
then  to  his  client,  and  shuffling  his  papers 
about  restlessly,  Arthur  recognised  as  the  man 
he  had  seen  speaking  to  his  mother,  on  the 
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road,  near  Calborough — Rugmore,  the  ghost's 
brother. 

The  thin  disguise  was  flung  off  now,  and  he 
and    his    father's    wife    stood    forth    as    open 
enemies  in  a  court  of  law.     The  trial  lasted  for 
days,  a  long,  slow,  feverish  nightmare  to  Arthur, 
for   Rugmore,   with  his  intimate  acquaintance, 
gathered  during  the  hes  and  trickeries  of  fifty 
years,  of  all  the  shifts  and  quibbles  and  intrica- 
cies of  law,  was    the   very   man  to  patch  up, 
and  spin  out  a  bad  case,  and  make  it  assume 
quite    respectable    and    important    dimensions. 
Mr.  Lechmere's    will   was   produced  in    court, 
and  the  writing  of  the  codicil,  which  Rugmore 
affirmed  to   be   in    Arthur's   hand,  was  found, 
when  compared  with  other  letters  of  his,  to  be 
very    much    alike.       Against    this,    Patrickson 
pleaded   that  Captain   Lechmere's    handwriting 
always  did  bear   a  strong  resemblance    to    his 
father's,    and    in    proof   thereof,    handed   more 
letters  to  the  judge  for  comparison.     All  the 
miserable  details  of  the  dead  man's  immoral  life, 
his  coarse  and  violent  passions,  his  unkindness 
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to  his  wife  and  younger  son,  his  acts  of  injustice 
to  his  dependents — hidden  hitherto  in  his  grave, 
were  dragged  remorselessly  forth  to  the  light  of 
day ;  stared  at  by  common  eyes,  printed  in  the 
public  journals  for  all  men  to  read  ;  making  the 
son  —  powerless  to  defend  his  dead  father's 
name — wince  and  shiver  with  indignant  misery. 

"  Was  this  my  dear  old  college  friend,  Septi- 
mus Lechmere  ?"  thought  Mr.  Langton  ;  and 
he  covered  his  eyes,  to  dream  the  old  dream 
once  more  ;  but  it  would  not  come  again. 

The  letter  the  deceased  wrote  to  his  lawyer, 
the  day  before  his  death,  was  likewise  read — full 
of  coarse  and  hard  abuse  of  Roland,  and  of  his 
wife. 

"  The  very  day  that  letter  was  written,"  said 
Mrs.  Lechmere's  counsel,  *'  Mr.  Lechmere, 
whether  under  undue  influence  or  not,  it  remains 
to  be  proved,  altered  his  will ;  and  so  altered  it,  as 
to  leave  his  elder  son  in  possession  of  plenty,  and 
his  younger  son  and  widow — whom  it  appears 
he  had  never  treated  with  any  affection — nearly 
destitute.      It  would  likewise  seem,  my  lord. 
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that  Captain  Lechmere's  conduct  towards  his 
stepmother  and  his  younger  brother,  Mr.  Ro- 
land Lechmere,  was  not  strictly  what  it  ought 
to  have  been." 

*'  Oh,  Roland,  Roland  !"  groaned  Arthur. 
"  Why  is  the  sea  between  us  ?'' 

He  sat  down,  from  inability  to  stand  longer, 
and  leant  his  forehead  on  his  hands,  to  stifle  the 
intolerable  throbbing  of  his  temples. 

"  Hush,  my  dear  sir  ! — pray  compose  your- 
self," whispered  his  solicitor ;  "  you  will  do  your 
cause  incredible  injury  by  this  emotion." 

"  As  a  further  proof  of  this,  I  hkewise  under- 
stand that  some  little  time  subsequent  to  his 
return  from  the  Crimea  ;  and  on  his  recovery 
from  the  illness  that  followed  his  wound  at  the 
Redan,  Captain  Lechmere  compelled  both  his 
stepmother  and  younger  brother  to  leave  his 
house,  from  no  better  reason  than  his  dislike  of 
them  both,  although  they  had  nursed  him 
through  his  illness  with  every  affection — " 

"  It  strikes  me,  my  lord,"  said  Mr.  Patrickson, 
rising   with    much    dignity,    "  that    what   my 
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learned  brother  is  now  stating  is,  even  were  it 
true,  which  I  am  in  a  position  to  show  is  not 
the  case,  entirely  irrelevant  to  the  matter  before 
us." 

Opposite  counsel  bowed  to  his  learned 
brother's  reproof  with  much  blandness. 

"  He  had  merely  referred  to  the  circum- 
stance, in  order  to  show  the  feelings  Captain 
Lechmere  had  always  entertained  towards  his 
stepmother  and  her  son." 

Arthur  lifted  his  head  and  looked  beseech- 
ingly at  the  motionless  figure  in  the  plaintiff's 
box ;  but  she  made  no  sign.  Her  counsel 
brought  forward  poor  Maggie's  story  as  an 
additional  proof  of  the  character  of  the  late  Mr. 
Lechmere,  ingeniously  touching  on  all  those 
points  of  his  father's  history  that  made  Arthur 
shiver ;  and  further  added,  that  Captain  Lech- 
mere, after  his  father's  death,  had  always  upheld 
and  sided  with  this  unfortunate  girl,  now  dead 
herself,  as  a  means  of  insulting  and  annoying 
his  stepmother. 

Mr.    Patrickson    must    again    caution     his 
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learned  brother.  These  clever  attempts  to 
blacken  the  character  of  his  client,  were  quite 
beside  the  question. 

Mrs.  Lechmere's  counsel  repelled  with  scorn 
the  charge  of  attempting  to  blacken  the  defen- 
dant's character.  His  learned  brother  spoke 
unadvisedly.  He  should  now  proceed  to  call 
witnesses. 

"  Is  all  our  time  to  be  wasted  in  these  two 
fools'  squabbles?"  whispered  General  Went- 
w^orth,  in  a  fiery  state,  to  Major  Graham ;  "if 
they  were  only  under  martial  law !" 

"  Will  these  horrible  falsehoods  be  credited  ?" 
whispered  Arthur,  in  a  kind  of  agony,  to 
Macfile. 

"  Hush,  my  dear  sir ;  only  be  patient,"  re- 
turned  that  unmoved  gentleman.  "  Just  wait 
for  the  defence,  and  see  how  Patrickson  will 
pepper  'em  " 

The  principal  witness  on  Mrs.  Lechmere's 
side  was  her  maid,  Lucy  Jenkins.  She  came 
forward,  pale,  shrinking,  and  frightened;  all 
her    lady's-maid    pertness    gone,    flushing    and 
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turning  white,  and  trembling  visibly  under  her 
examination.  People  observed  that  as  the  girl 
came  forward  Mrs.  Lechmere  lifted  her  veil  for 
an  instant,  and  looked  her  in  the  face,  then 
dropped  it  again  and  sat  as  before. 

"  Lucy  !  Powers  above  !"  groaned  Archer, 
from  somewhere  in  the  background,  "  and  what 
has  she  to  say  ?  Was  it  for  this  that  the 
Captain's  given  ye  many  a  half-  sovereign 
and  many  a  kiss — ye  ungrateful  little  bag- 
gage ?" 

There  was  a  laugh  from  the  immediate 
bystanders,  and  a  cry  of  "  Silence !"  in  the 
court. 

This  was  Lucy's  evidence,  slowly  and  trem- 
blingly given,  spite  of  all  the  counsel's  skilful 
cajolings: — 

"  On  the  day  that  old  master,  that's  dead 
and  gone,  fell  into  such  a  terrible  rage  with 
Master  Roland,  she  and  the  gardener — " 

"  Where's  the  gardener  ?"  demanded  Patrick- 
son. 

"  He  can  be  produced,  no  doubt,"  said  the 
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judge.     ''I  must  beg  of  you,  Mr.  Patrickson, 
not  to  interrupt  the  witnesses." 

"  She  and  the  gardener  had  seen  old  master, 
and  Mr.  Arthur — 'twas  before  he  went  to  the 
Crimea — walking  up  and  down  the  terrace  very 
fast,  and — and  old  master  were  talking  very 
angry,  and  sawing  about  his  arm  in  the  air  ;  and 
Mr.  Arthur  were  talking  to  him  very  earnest, 
as  though  he  were  begging  for  something,  and 
— and — "  She  failed  here  and  looked  help- 
lessly towards  her  mistress.  There  was  an 
instant  sensation  in  the  court  ;  Rugmore 
scowled  at  the  witness. 

"  Don't  look  at  your  mistress ;  keep  your 
eyes  on  me  !"  said  Mrs.  Lechmere's  counsel^ 
sharply. 

"  Bribery  and  corruption,"  whispered  Macfile 
to  Arthur.     "  Courage,  my  good  sir  !" 

"  Well,  Lucy  Jenkins,"  pursued  the  counsel , 
for  the  prosecution,  insinuatingly,  "  and  so" — 

"  My  Lord  Judge,"  broke  forth  a  stentorian 
voice  from  the  spectators  that  Arthur  knew 
of  old. 

I  2 
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"  Silence  in  the  court !"  proclaimed  the  crier. 

"  Who  is  that  person — he  is  not  a  witness  ?" 
demanded  the  judge,  with  awful  severity. 

"  I  am  General  Wentworth,  and  I  demand  to 
be  heard !"  shouted  the  old  lion,  shaking  his 
white  beard.  "Do  you  sit  on  that  bench  to 
administer  justice,  and  permit  such  scandals  as 
this?  Can't  you  see  that  that  girl  has  been 
tampered  with — bribed? — it's  a  case  of  perjury  ! 
Are  you  such  confounded  asses — " 

"  Commit  that  person  instantly  !"  exclaimed 
the  affronted  judge,  in  extreme  w'rath ;  and  had 
not  Major  Graham  and  a  younger  comrade,  by 
dint  of  considerable  bodily  exertion,  dragged  the 
irate  veteran  out  of  court,  committed  he  in- 
fallibly would  have  been. 

"  Let  the  examination  go  on,"  said  the  Chief 
Justice,  when  the  bustle  had  subsided,  and 
silence  was  proclaimed  anew. 

A  look  from  her  mistress  had  refreshed 
Lucy's  memory  by  this  time.  She  went  on, 
pluc'iing  nervously  at  her  dress.  "  She  and  the 
gardener  had  seen  old  master  and  Mr  Arthur 
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walk  up  and  down  in  this  way  for  a  long  time, 
till  old  master  grew  quieter,  and  seemed  to 
listen  to  what  his  son  said.  There  had  been  a 
terrible  fuss,  and  missis  was  shut  up  in  her 
room  all  day,  and  didn't  come  out.  She  were 
often  like  that.  Then  in  the  evening  old  mas- 
ter were  in  the  library  again,  shut  in  with  Mr. 
Arthur,  and  there  they  staid  for  hours ;  and  in 
passing  the  door  two  or  three  times  in  the  course 
of  her  work,  she  had  heard  the  rustling  of  paper 
and  the  sound  of  pens,  as  if  they  were  writing 
something.  Then  old  master  went  up-stairs  to 
bed,  and  she  heard  him  say,  as  he  went  up,  that 
he  didn't  feel  well,  and  what  man  could  tell 
when  he  went  to  bed,  whether  he  should  ever 
see  the  morning  ?  Mr.  Arthur  was  going  up 
behind  him  with  a  paper  folded  up  in  his  hand." 
She  was  growing  excited,  and  got  on  bravely 
with  her  story  now.  "  Her  mistress's  bell  rang 
just  then,  and  she  went  up-stairs  with  some  hot 
water  for  her,  and  saw  Mr.  Arthur  go  into  a 
little  room  that  his  father  used  as  a  study,  and 
where  he  kept  papers  and  letters,  and  lock  him- 
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self  in.  Then" — she  stammered  here,  and  sent 
another  frightened  glance  towards  Rugmore, 
who  looked  up  and  met  it — *'  she  went  to  help 
her  mistress  to  undress.  When  she  came  out 
of  Mrs.  Lechmere's  room,  she  passed  on  her 
way  downstairs  the  door  of  the  little  study 
where  Mr.  Arthur  was  locked  in,  and  stopped 
to  listen.  She  knew  it  were  wrong,  but  her 
mind  misgave  her  there  were  some  mysteries 
up,  and  she  couldn't  help  it." 

"  A  true  daughter  of  Eve,"  said  Mrs.  Lech- 
mere's counsel,  playfully.     "  Well,  and  what  did 

you  hear?" 

*'  I    object    to    the    manner    in    which    that 

question  is  put,"  interrupted   Mr.    Patrickson. 

**  My  learned  brother  has  no  right  to  infer  that 

the  witness  heard  anything." 

Mr.    Patrickson's    learned    brother    had    no 

objection   to  put    the    question    in    a    different 

form. 

*'  Now,  Lucy  Jenkins,  recollect  yourself,  and 

speak  cautiously.     When  you  stopped  to  listen 

Ht  the  door,  what  took  place?" 
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The  girl  faltered  and  shook  a  little;  then 
went  on,  in  the  midst  of  dead  silence. 

"  I  heard  the  scratching  of  a  pen,  like  some 
one  writing;  and  I  heai'd  Mr.  Arthur  say, 
*  That  will  do,  I  think ;  nobody  will  know  that 
for  my  hand' — and  then  '  I  shall  ride  over  them 
both  now,'  or  words  like  that."     Sensation. 

Arthur,  who  had  been  watching  the  girl 
intently,  turned  very  white,  and  started  to  his 
feet. 

"  Not  now,  my  dear  Sir,  not  now,"  whispered 
Mr.  Macfile ;  "  that  circumstance  can  be  ex- 
plained in  the  defence." 

Arthur  hastily  wrote  a  few  words  in  pencil,  and 
handed  them  to  him.  He  remembered  having 
spoken  the  first  of  these  very  sentences,  now 
so  cleverly  turned  against  him.  On  the  evening 
in  question,  he  was  writing  some  boyish  love- 
verses  to  Kate  Milford,  in  a  feigned  hand,  that 
she  might  not  guess  from  whom  they  came, 
and  had  gone  into  his  father's  study,  and 
locked  the  door  to  prevent  interruption  from 
Roland. 
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"Will  you  swear  to  this,  witness?"  asked 
Mrs.  Lechmere's  counsel. 

"Yes."  She  spoke  the  word  firmly,  and 
then  tottered,  and  fell  into  hysterics.  A  change 
came  over  the  faces  of  the  court;  and  Mrs. 
Lechmere  shuddered  under  her  veil. 

"  I  should  wish  to  cross-examine  that  witness," 
said  Arthur's  counsel. 

"  It  can  be  done  on  her  recovery,"  said  the 
judge,  as  Lucy  was  led  out  of  court 

John  Cox,  the  gardener,  a  man  who  had 
been  discharged  by  Arthur  shortly  after  his 
father's  death,  for  some  trifling  act  of  dishonesty, 
was  then  produced,  and  sturdily  premising,  that 
he  wished  to  do  no  harm  to  the  young  master, 
and  that  he  hoped  his  words  might  be  took  in 
their  right  sense,  corroborated  Lucy's  evidence 
as  to  the  scene  in  the  garden. 

Two  or  three  other  witnesses,  principally  dis- 
charged servants,  sought  out  by  Rugmore,  then 
came  forward ;  but  their  evidence  tending  chiefly 
to  show  that  Arthur  had  always  treated  his 
brother  with  jealousy  and  unkindness,  and  always 
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disparaged  him  to  his  father,  and  made  the 
most  of  his  boyish  errors,  was  vague  and  un- 
satisfactory, and  broke  down,  for  the  most  part, 
under  cross-examination. 

"  I  am  bound  to  say,"  said  Mr.  Patrickson, 
with  lofty  contempt,  "  that  during  a  long  ex- 
perience, I  have  never  heard  evidence  given  in 
so  discreditable  a  manner." 

But  Lucy  came  back  now,  pale,  but  recovered  ; 
and  on  her  hung  all  Mrs.  Lechmere's  hopes. 
Rugmore  eyed  the  girl  sharply,  but  she  held  her 
head  up  now,  and  repeated  her  story  plainly,  her 
eyes  bright,  and  her  cheek  flushing  red,  as 
though  resolved  to  go  through,  at  all  hazards, 
with  what  she  had  undertaken. 

She  reiterated  all  she  had  formerly  stated, 
and  said,  in  addition,  that  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day,  as  she  was  arranging  some 
flowers  in  the  drawing-room,  Master  Roland 
had  come  in,  and  said  to  his  brother,  who  was 
standing  at  the  window,  '*  I've  half  a  mind  to 
go  and  beg  the  governor's  pardon ;"  and  that 
Mr.  Arthur  had  very  strongly   dissuaded  him, 

I  3 
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saying,  "You  will  only  do  yourself  harm  by  it." 
She  had  forgotten  that  before,  but  now  remem- 
bered it  clearly. 

Mrs.  Lechmere's  counsel  looked  delighted. 

"  That  circumstance  was  omitted  in  the  first 
evidence,"  said  Patrickson,  suspiciously. 

"  I  had  forgot  it,"  the  girl  answered.  "  It 
only  just  came  back  to  my  mind." 

"  You  have  a  convenient  memory,  mistress," 
muttered  the  Irish  counsel,  who  was  getting 
very  much  out  of  temper. 

"Did  that  circumstance  really  take  place?" 
asked  Macfile,  in  a  whisper,  of  his  client. 

"  Yes ;  I  remember  speaking  these  very 
words  to  my  brother,"  Arthur  said,  in  a  low 
tone. 

The  attorney's  countenance  fefl.  Lucy  kept 
bravely  to  her  story;  and  a  long  and  clever 
cross-examination  from  Patrickson,  failed  to 
detect  any  inconsistencies  in  her  evidence. 

"  Bravo,  girl !"  muttered  Rug  more,  with  a 
flash  of  his  lowering  eyes. 

'*  Is  it   not  possible  to  produce  Mr.  Roland 
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Lechmere  ?"  inquired  the  judge ;  "  his  evidence 
would  be  important." 

"  It  is  impossible,  my  lord ;  he  is  at  present 
on  his  voyage  to  Canada,  in  a  sailing  vessel, 
to  join  his  regiment." 

Here  Arthur,  who  had  long  been  looking 
very  white,  became  so  faint  and  exhausted, 
from  the  heat  of  the  court,  and  the  long  excite- 
ment, that  they  were  forced  to  remove  him 
into  the  air.  That  and  some  water  revived 
him  a  little,  though  he  still  looked  so  ill,  that 
there  was  a  murmur  of  "  poor  fellow  !"  from 
the  spectators,  as  he  came  back,  leaning  on 
Major  Graham's  arm,  and,  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  his  solicitor,  resumed  his  place, 
as  before,  to  listen,  wonderingly,  and  with  a 
kind  of  stupefaction,  to  a  long  and  eloquent 
address  from  his  mother's  counsel,  w^herein  that 
gentleman  feelingly  adjured  the  honourable 
court  to  remember  that  they  were  husbands 
and  fathers;  and,  prompted  by  that  noble  re- 
collection, to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  the  widow 
and   orphan,   so   deeply  injured   by  their   own 
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blood ;  and  laid  the  blackest  paint  upon  the 
defendant's  character,  with  so  profuse  a  hand> 
that  Arthur  quite  shivered  to  think  what  a 
villain  he  had  been  without  knowing  it. 

"  It's  all  in  the  way  of  business,  my  dear 
sir,"  whispered  Macfile  to  his  bewildered  client ; 
*'  he  would  come  and  dine  with  you  to-morrow, 
and  shake  you  by  the  hand  as  his  dearest 
friend.  It  is  a  very  good  address — capital, 
indeed !     Fitz-Jones  is  a  clever  fellow." 

The  next  day  was  reserved  for  the  defence ; 
and  Arthur  came  once  more  into  the  crowded 
court,  paler  and  more  haggard,  by  a  night  of 
sleepless  misery.  On  his  side  there  were  no 
lack  of  witnesses.  The  colonel  and  officers  of 
his  regiment,  such  as  could  be  present,  came 
forward,  and  bore  evidence  to  the  honour, 
gallantry,  and  spotless  name  of  the  young 
soldier;  of  how  beloved  and  highly  thought  of 
he  had  been  among  his  comrades ;  of  the  all 
but  impossibiUty,  to  their  minds,  of  his  having 
committed  the  act  imputed  to  him.  Mrs.  Flint, 
in  her  best  silk  gown  and  Indian  shawl,  very 
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shaky  and  nervous,  with  tears  in  her  old  eyes ; 
and  Archer,  blunt  and  brief,  and  not  to  be 
bullied  by  mortal  lawyer,  came  forth  and  tes- 
tified to  their  master  possessing  every  excellency 
under  the  sun — to  the  uniform  affection  and 
respect  with  which  he  had  always  treated  his 
father's  wife — and  to  his  strong  attachment  to 
his  younger  brother.  Letters  were  read  by 
Mr.  Patrickson,  with  Irish  emphasis,  from  one 
brother  to  the  other,  proving  the  affectionate 
terms  on  which  they  had  always  lived. 

Upon  the  military  witnesses,  Mr.  Fitz- Jones 
pounced  like  a  tiger,  and  bulHed  them  right 
fiercely ;  making  these  good,  straightforward 
fellows — perfectly  at  home  among  shot  and 
shell,  but  totally  foreign  to  courts  of  law — to 
trip  and  stumble  more  than  once,  from  sheer 
bewilderment,  during  his  long  and  pelting  cross- 
examination — an  ingenious  effort  to  make  them 
swallow  every  word  they  had  uttered. 

'*  He  is  a  clever  rascal,  by  Jove  1"  whispered 
Macfile  to  Arthur,  admiringly. 

Upon  one  luckless  young  officer — Lieutenant 
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Dawso»,  the  poetical  and  nervous — did  Mr. 
Fitz-Jones  especially  fasten,  and  did  so  bully, 
perplex,  and  mystify  that  unfortunate  youth, 
as  to  reduce  him  to  a  melancholy  spectacle  of 
helplessness;  and,  finally,  to  cause  the  poor 
fellow — firmly  persuaded  that  he  had  ruined 
his  friend's  cause  by  his  stupidity — to  sit  down 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  presently  to  rush 
out  of  court  to  hide  his  sorrows  from  mortal 
sight. 

The  case  for  the  prosecution  closed — and  the 
witnesses  heard  and  cross-examined,  bullied, 
snubbed,  and  tormented  on  both  sides — Mr. 
Patrickson  rose,  majestic,  for  the  defence,  pour- 
ing forth  a  flood  of  Irish  eloquence,  calculated 
to  move  a  milestone.  His  cHent  was  the  most 
irreproachal)le  and  deeply-injured  man  on  the 
face  of  the  airth  ;  the  treachery,  of  which  he 
had  been  made  the  victim,  was  enough  to  move 
the  most  stubborn  bosom.  Mr.  Patrickson 
glowed  with  indignant  fervour — he  even  wept 
over  his  wrongs:  this  gallant  young  warrior, 
who  had  faced  grim  death  for  his  country,  and 
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lost  a  limb  in  her  service,  to  endure  so  much 
from  his  ungrateful  relatives,  for  whose  hearths 
and  homes  he  had  been  fighting  !  He  charged 
the  court  to  ponder  carefully  its  decision,  and 
not  sufifer  itself  to  be  misled.  Captain  Lech- 
mere  was  the  representative  of  that  gallant  and 
hardly-used  class — the  glorious  defenders  of  our 
native  sea-girt  isle !  Any  injustice  or  injury 
to  this  highly-estimable  and  courageous  young 
officer  was  a  blow  dealt  to  the  honour  of 
England  ! 

To  this  magnificent  oratory,  Arthur  listened, 
with  a  dim  and  cloudy  sense  of  confusion  upon 
him,  as  though  it  concerned  not  him,  but  some 
indifferent  stranger,  far  away. 

After  a  long  and  misty  period  of  time,  a 
sudden  silence  in  the  court,  and  then  a  faint 
sound  of  applause,  told  him  the  defence  was 
ended ;  and  he  rose  and  walked  out,  with  the 
same  sick  longing  for  air  and  quiet  that  he 
had  felt  yesterday. 

He  remembered  nothing  more,  till  he  awoke 
from  what  seemed  a  long  fainting-fit,  to  find 
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himself  lying  on  the  sofa  at  his  lodgings,  in 
Bury  Street.  The  room  was  darkened,  and 
they  had  been  bleeding  him ;  for  the  sleeve  of 
his  coat  was  cut  open,  and  his  arm  was  ban- 
daged tightly,  and  painful  to  move.  There 
was  a  low  hum  of  talking  in  the  room ;  and 
the  voice  of  the  doctor,  standing  beside  the 
sofa,  with  his  hand  on  Arthur's  pulse,  said, 
"  He  is  better  now." 

He  felt  so  strangely  weak  and  helpless,  that 
he  could  not  even  raise  himself  without  pain ; 
and,  as  Major  Graham's  kind  face  bent  over 
him,  he  looked  up,  entreatingly,  to  know  the 
worst. 

"  You  must  have  patience,  old  fellow  ! — judg- 
ment is  deferred.  Keep  quiet,  my  dear  boy, 
and  don't  excite  yourself;  you  have  just  been 
bled." 

'*  Have  I  been  ill,  then  ?"  Arthur  said, 
languidly ;  for  the  black  shadows  had  scarcely 
yet  cleared  from  his  dim  eyes  and  swimming 
brain. 

"Yes;  but  vou  are  much  better  now,"  said 
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the  surgeon's  voice.  "  I  must  beg  you  to 
keep  your  arm  still;  moving  it  may  make  it 
bleed  again.  Nothing  more  can  be  done  now, 
Major  Graham,  but  to  keep  your  friend  per- 
fectly quiet  till  he  can  go  to  bed.  I  will  call 
in  again  in  an  hour  or  so." 

He  was  gone,  and  Mr.  Langton's  beautifxil 
melancholy  face  replaced  him. 

The  poet  took  the  young  man's  hand  ten- 
derly in  his,  and  spoke  a  few  soothing  words. 

"  You  are  better,  dear  lad  ?  thank  God ! 
Take  courage,  and  hope — hope  never  dies." 
Then,  in  a  whisper,  "  She  is  so  sorry  for  you — 
my  Coralie !" 

"  Is  she  ?"  and  a  faint  flush  crossed  the 
colourless  cheek. 

*'  He  had  better  not  be  talked  to,  I  think, 
sir,"  said  blunt  Major  Graham. 

"You  are  right,  and  I  have  a  night's  hard 
work  before  me;  and  it  is  twilight  now. 
Good-night,  sir. — God  bless  you,  Arthur," 
pressing  his  hand. 

"  Amen,  and  you." 
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And  with  this  benediction  they  parted,  little 
dreaming  that  upon  this  sorrowful  earth,  they 
were  to  meet  never  more. 

"  It  is  twilight  now,"  Arthur  murmured,  half 
unconsciously  ;  "  when  will  the  morning  dawn  ?" 

"  Keep  up  your  spirits,  my  dear  fellow,"  said 
the  honest  major,  only  imperfectly  hearing  the 
half  whispered  words. 

He  sat  down  beside  the  sofa,  and  took  his 
comrade's  hand  in  his.  "Do  you  remember 
when  I  used  to  call  you  little  Arthur,  though 
you  were  six-feet  high,  because  you  were  such  a 
young  fellow,  when  you  first  joined?  Why, 
you  were  braver,  old  boy,  when  they  brought  you 
in  wounded  on  the  eighth,  and  Wellwood  told 
you  he  couldn't  save  the  leg.  You  didn't 
faint  then." 

"  I  had  a  stouter  heart  than  now,  perhaps," 
Arthur  said,  with  a  sigh  of  languor. 

*'  You  have  been  confoundedly  worried  lately, 
to  be  sure,  enough  to  try  a  stronger  man ;  and 
you  are  not  very  strong  now,  I  think,  my  poor 
lad.      But    keep    a    good    heart,    and    you'll 
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weather  the  storm,  never  fear;  even  if  this 
judgment  goes  against  you,  nobody  will  believe 
it,  and  your  good  name  won't  suffer.  Law- 
suits are  horrible  nuisances  of  course,  as  far  as 
concerns  one's  pocket ;  and  all  I  can  say  is,  my 
dear  Lechmere,  that  if  a  hundred  pounds  is  of 
any  use  to  you,  you  will  find  it  ready  for  you  at 
my  agent's.  I  am  a  Scotch  cousin  of  your  poor 
mother's,  you  know." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  Graham,"  Arthur  said, 
faintly. 

For  the  major,  good  fellow,  was  going  to  be 
married  to  a  recently  captured,  and  highly 
desirable  county  belle,  with  both  those  pleasant 
adjuncts  of  beauty  and  money ;  and  his  ov>n 
flushed  and  rosy  atmosphere  brightened  every- 
body's else. 

A  hundred  pounds  was  a  good  thing  in  its 
way,  but  it  was  no  healing  medicine  for  a 
broken  hope,  and  a  dishonoured  name.  But 
Graham  was  very  kind  and  generous  ;  he  nursed 
his  friend  that  evening  and  all  the  next  day, 
when  Arthur,  weak  from  the  blood  he  had  lost, 
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and  from  his  frequent  and  distressing  cough, 
had  not  strength  or  energy  to  look  his  position 
steadily  in  the  face.  The  third  day  he  could 
walk  across  the  room,  and  face  again  the  phan- 
toms that  encompassed  his  life,  and  with  it 
came  Mr.  Macfile  with  a  brow  of  evil  tidings. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

"  But  thou  and  I  have  shaken  hands, 
Till  growing  winters  lay  me  low  ; 
My  path  is  in  the  fields  I  know. 
And  thine  in  undiscovered  lands." 

In  Mkmoriam. 

The  attorney's  face  of  gloom  told  the  news 
plain  enough.  The  decision  of  the  court  had 
been  given  against  Arthur,  awarding  heavy 
damages  to  Mrs.  Lechmere  and  her  son,  as 
compensation  for  the  injury  they  had  sustained. 

"  Strange  too — confoundedly  strange  !"  said 
Mr.  Macfile,  absolutely  disconcerted.  "  Patrick- 
son  made  a  superb  defence — " 

*'  God  forgive  you,  mother !"   was  all  Arthur 
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asid,  trying  to  realize  the  fact  that  henceforth  he 
must  go  forth  to  the  world,  with  ruined  fortunes 
and  a  stain  upon  his  name. 

They  who  know  how  priceless  to  a  brave  man 
is  the  white  robe  of  his  honour,  will  understand 
this  sharp  agony  of  the  young  soldier. 

''Would  to  Heaven  I  had  died  at  the 
Redan,"  was  the  next  thought  born  of  this 
anguish,  that  would  come. 

"  It  would  have  been  better  to  have  effected 
a  compromise,"  said  the  solicitor. 

"  No,  no,  a  thousand  times  !  It  would  have 
been  a  half  admission  of  guilt." 

The  bitter  indignation  that  the  false  and 
cruel  judgment  wrung  from  his  young,  proud, 
writhing  heart  would  have  been  more  hotly 
felt,  had  not  bodily  illness  weighed  languidly 
upon  it,  and  damped  its  fire. 

"  Mrs.  Lechmere  will  give  me  time,  I 
suppose,"  he  said,  bitterly,  after  a  long  fit  of 
coughing,  which  wrung  from  him  an  expression  of 
acute  pain,  "  to  pay  her  what  I  never  robbed 
her  of       I  must  sell  my  commission  ;    that  will 
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go  something  towards  it.  She  has  done  her 
work  now  of  estranging  Roland  from  me ; 
mountains  and  seas  could  not  divide  us  more. 
The  dragon  Law  has  come  between  us." 

"  Mrs.  Lechmere  must  be  a  lady  somewhat  of 
the  dragon  kind/'  said  Mr.  Macfile,  who  began 
to  be  apprehensive  that  his  client  had  gone 
suddenly  mad ;  "  but  I  suspect  she  has  paid 
dearly  for  her  amusement ;  Rugmore  does  not 
work  as  hard  as  he  has  done  in  this  instance  for 
nothing.  This  successful  suit  has  done  the 
rascal  no  end  of  good ;  he  will  be  getting  into 
decent  practice  now." 

"  No  doubt  he  is  one  of  the  sharks  fed  by 
this  miserable,  human  folly,"  Arthur  said,  with 
a  mournful  laugh. 

Mr.  Macfile  stroked  his  whiskers  ;  his  client 
had  just  lost  his  cause,  and  strong  language  was 
natural  to  a  disappointed  man. 

'*  I  must  go  home  immediately."  Another 
sharp  cough  stopped  the  speaker,  and  when  .'t 
was  over,  he  leant  back  on  the  sofa,  panting  for 
breath.       "  And — and    you    must   come    down 
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with  me,  Macfile,  and  settle  something.  I 
must  send  away  the  servants  and  shut  up  the 
house,  or  let  it — I  could  never  live  there  again. 
Roland  may  have  it,  if  he  will;  I  shall  not 
hinder  him.  It  must  be  done  at  once,  for  I  feel 
very  ill,  and  shall  not  be  fit  for  business  much 
longer." 

He  wrote  a  few  lines  of  kind  farewell  to  Mr. 
Langton,  wondering  that  he  had  not  seen  him 
again ;  shook  Major  Graham  gratefully  by  the 
hand ;  and  threw  himself,  with  the  man  of  law, 
into  the  train  for  Thorsbury. 

Those  few  lines  Mr.  Langton  never  read. 

Arthur  little  dreamt  that  the  cloudy  gates  of 
the  silent  land  had  closed  between  him  and  the 
friend  whom,  but  the  night  before  he  saw  in 
life  and  health.  But  it  was  true.  "  The  pesti- 
lence that  walketh  in  darkness  "  had  smitten  the 
poet.  After  a  night  of  hard  mental  labour,  he 
came,  worn-out,  to  his  room,  at  three  or  four 
in  the  morning,  and  lay  down  by  the  side  of 
the  tender,  faithful  woman,  the  glory  of  whose 
simple  life  he  was;    and  who  slept  on  quietly. 
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and  knew  not  when  the  messenger  came.  Not 
till  the  morning  was  high  did  the  poor  thing 
know  that  Death  had  been  in  the  room,  and 
taken  away  her  treasure  while  she  slept ;  not 
till  the  grey  winter  light  fell  on  the  fine, 
beautiful,  care-worn  face,  startling  in  its  mar- 
ble stillness,  that  the  noble,  delicate  spirit,  crushed 
by  the  sore  weight,  and  weary  struggle  of  life, 
had  escaped  to  its  native  air — that  love,  and 
fame,  and  glory,  grief  or  shame,  mattered  not 
now  to  Frederick  Langton.  The  fine  brain, 
and  the  tireless  hand  that  worked  so  hard, — 
alas !  so  much  too  hard — to  win  their  daily 
bread,  was  cold  and  still  for  ever ;  and 
the  widow  and  orphans  stood,  in  their 
dark  day,  alone,  humanly  speaking,  and  nearly 
destitute. 

A  scrap  of  paper — a  relic  now  to  be  wildly 
kissed,  and  wept  over — which  he  had  written 
ere  he  lay  down  to  rest,  perhaps  with  some 
strange,  mysterious  foreshadowing  on  him — 
who  shall  say  ? — that  he  might  never  rise  again, 
was  found   on  the  floor  near  the  bed,  having 
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dropped  from  the  relaxed  fingers — a  few  tender 
words  to  the  dark-hah'ed  daughter  he  loved  with 
such  proud  fondness. 

"  Be  very  good  to  your  mother — the  dear  lit- 
tle mother,  whose  value  you  have  yet  to  learn : 
the  dear  love  of  my  young  days,  the  comforter 
and  gladdener  of  my  life !  I  had  dreamed  a 
bright  future  for  thee,  my  Httle  poetess,  but  it 
fades  to  the  ground,  and  so  let  it.  Some  day 
you  may  call,  and  I  shall  not  answer.  Will  you 
marry  Arthur  for  my  love*s  sake?  and  my  poor 
blessing  go  with  you  both." 

That  time  had  come.  They  called  :  and  even 
to  the  passionate  crying  of  his  younger  children, 
even  to  Bessie's  red,  warm  lips  on  the  fixed, 
awful  cheek,  there  came  no  answer.  Then  the 
days  flowed  on,  as  such  days  ever  do,  in  one 
dim,  unreal  trance,  and  their  dead  was  taken 
away  out  of  their  sight,  and  the  dark  veil  hid 
him  from  widow  and  orphans,  left  alone  to  face 
the  cold  charities  of  this  wide  world,  and  yet 
with  one  Helper,  "  higher  than  the  kings  of  the 
earth,"   who   hath    said,   "  Leave  thy  fatherless 
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children,  I  will  preserve  them  alive,  and  let  thy 
widows  trust  in  Me." 

Arthur  had  read  the  death  in  the  newspaper 
long  ere  this.  In  the  midst  of  his  own  oppres- 
sive difficulties,  the  sudden  new^  broke  down 
strength  and  resolution  ;  he  sunk  his  head  on  his 
hands,  and  sobbed  like  a  child. 

Isabel  shut  up  the  remembrance  of  the  tender 
letter,  full  of  almost  son-like  sorrow,  that  he 
wTOte  her  mother,  in  her  heart  of  hearts.  It 
was  so  kind  and  noble  of  him,  in  the  midst  of 
his  own  distracting  trouble  and  loss !  Poor, 
proud  Coralie,  cr}-ing  with  all  the  passion  of 
her  young,  warm  soul,  for  the  poet -father,  who 
had  been  so  beautiful  and  glorious  in  her  eyes 
that  she  could  scarce  believe  that  Death  could 
have  power  on  him  as  on  the  rest  of  humanity 
— she  had  begun  to  feel  the  weight  of  the  cross 
we  must  all  carry  who  would  reach  the  Pro- 
mised Land,  galling  her  young  shoulders. 

"  I  will  fulfil  that  last  wish,  were  it  ten 
thousand  times  as  hard,  dear,  noble,  beautiful 
father,   at  rest  in   heaven  !     It   is   well,  father  ! 

K   2 
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Now  I  know  what  earth  is,  now  I  know  what 
heaven  must  be,  now  I  feel  it  good  to  be  carried 
in  those  everlasting  arms  !" 

They  were  at  John  Wilmot's  now;  and  the 
house  in  Coram  Street,  the  old  home,  was  to  be 
sold.  John  had  been  very  kind  and  thought- 
ful ;  he  had  not  forgotten  old  times ;  and  his 
simple,  soft-hearted  young  wife  was  too  glad  to 
have  any  one  to  pet  and  care  for. 

It  seemed  strange  to  Isabel  to  be  living  un- 
der the  same  roof,  in  terms  of  daily  intercourse 
with  her  cousin.  Yet  even  this  strangeness  faded 
away  under  the  influence  of  his  quiet,  brotherly, 
matter-of-course  kindness,  his  activity  in  sparing 
her  mother  all  the  trouble  and  anxiety  he  could 
ward  off  from  her  frail  shoulders.  Poor  little 
trembling  widow !  her  sun  and  glory  of  her  sky 
had  gone  down  into  the  dim  ocean,  where  the 
clouds  are  ever  resting,  and  left  her  lower  world 
dark. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

"Come  then,  pure  hands,  and  bear  the  head, 
That  sleeps,  or  wears  the  mask  of  sleep  ; 
And  come,  whatever  loves  to  weep, 
And  hear  the  ritual  of  the  dead  1** 

In  Memorial. 

Frederick  Langton  was  laid  to  his  last  rest  in 
a  green,  quiet  cemetery,  far  from  the  smoke  and 
roar  of  London  streets,  with  a  marble  cross  over 
him,  placed  by  his  brother  authors,  bearing  a 
few  words  of  affectionate  remembrance  and  r^ret 
for  one  of  their  fair  company,  whose  place 
should  know  him  no  more. 

They  did  more ;  the  richer  and  more  pros- 
perous of  them  subscribed  to  purchase  an  an- 
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nuity  for  the  widow,  who  had  not  much  now 
wherewith  to  face  the  rough  world,  or  keep 
penury  from  the  door — for  there  is  a  closer  tie 
of  brotherhood  among  such  men  than  in  most 
other  human  companies. 

So  Isabel  was  left,  in  John's  dim  old  par- 
sonage-house, in  the  small,  smoky,  London 
square,  to  comfort  and  uphold  the  little,  drooping 
mother,  and  pray  as  she  had  never  prayed  be- 
fore, for  strength  to  bear  her  burden.  She  was 
almost  alone ;  for  in  Lucy,  good,  kind  girl  as 
she  was,  there  was  not  much  companionship ; 
and  poor  Bessie,  her  blue  eyes  dim  and  cloudy 
from  the  first  great  sorrow  of  her  life,  had  been 
taken  away  sobbing  by  Aunt  Freddy,  to  the  big 
house  in  Portman  Square,  to  be  dressed  in  fine, 
new  mourning,  and  to  hear  lugubrious  discourse 
on  the  vanity  of  human  life,  and  to  be  lectured 
by  Mr.  Scalding,   the  Low   Church   curate    of 

St. ,  for  giving  way  to   sinful  repinings. 

Poor,  weary  little  Bess !  how  many  sorrowful 
evenings  did  she  creep  in  the  cold  to  her  dull, 
great  bed-room,  and,  crouching   on   the  floor, 
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and  hiding  her  bright  curls  in  the  bed-clothes, 
cry  for  dear  papa,  gone  farther  off  than  the  silver 
stars,  where  there  was  none  to  hear  but  God  ' 
Courage,  little  Bessie ;  thou  art  liker  to  the 
angels,  with  thy  sweet  faith  and  tender  ignorance 
of  evil,  than  the  haughty  Christians  who  flout 
and  preach  to  thee,  unmindful  of  the  blessing 
spoken  for  such  as  thou ! 

The  Smithers,  those  graciously-patronised, 
noisy,  vulgar  folks  of  old  times,  had  been  very 
good  to  their  neighbours  in  their  sorrow;  and 
Isabel  had  forced  herself  to  look  beneath  the  rough 
outside  garment,  and  find  some  sterling  stuff. 
The  old  doctor  had  done  battle  stoutly  for  the 
little,  timid  widow;  he  had  sold  her  railway  shares 
for  her,  like  a  sharp  man  of  the  world,  and  done  his 
utmost  to  settle  the  chaos  of  the  late  poet's  affairs. 

"  If  poor  Langton,  Lord  help  him,  had  only 
turned  his  fooHsh  brain  to  physic  and  surgery, 
instead  of  scribbling  and  twiddling  verses,  like  a 
born  fool  as  he  w^as,  he  would  not  have  left  that 
poor,  silly,  little  woman  and  his  girls  to  charity,'' 
growled  the  doctor,  over  a  memoir  of  his  dead 
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friend,  in   a  daily  journal,  telling  of  his  simple 
life,  and  early  struggles. 

*'  Tom,  my  boy,  keep  clear  of  verse-making." 
"  No  fear,   governor,"  responded  that  young 
gentleman,  tersely,  as  he  stuck  his  shaggy  white 
medical  student's  hat  with  infinite  care  on  one  side 
of  his  head,  and  surveyed  himself  admiringly  in  the 
lid  of  his  sister's  work-box,  "there  isn't  much  dan- 
ger, with  all  respect  to  your  judgment,  governor, 
of  my  going  astray  in  the  realms  of  poetry." 
"  Isabel's  a  pretty  girl,  Tom." 
"Is   she,    Sir?"    returned    his    hopeful    son, 
reddening  violently  to  the  tips  of  his  ears. 

*'  Aye  is  she !  and  you  think  so,  too," 
growled  the  doctor ;  "  and  so  none  of  your 
humbug,  Tom.  She  might  go  farther  and  fare 
worse,  now  you're  decently  set  up  in  business, 
Tom  ;  but  she's  a  cut  above  you,  I'm  afraid, 
my  boy,  and  so  don't  try  it  on." 

"  Not  if  I  know  it — it's  enough  for  a  fellow 
to  be  snubbed  once,  thank  ye  !"  muttered  Tom ; 
and,  hitting  the  shaggy  white  hat  a  wrathful 
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blow,  he  walked  off  to  the  surgery,  with  very 
red  ears,  and  a  sulky  aspect  generally. 

For  Tom,  poor  fellow — prompted  to  the  rash 
act  by  some  malevolent  spirit,  who  inspires 
mortals  to  cover  themselves  with  confusion — 
had  absolutely  mancEuvred,  one  foggy  morning, 
to  get  Isabel  privately  into  the  parsonage  back 
parlour,  and  then  and  there,  with  much  trepi- 
dation of  mind,  and  stammering  of  speech, 
made  her  an  offer  of  marriage !  It  was  worse 
than  the  Lowther  Arcade  jewellery,  and  the 
amorous  messages,  on  yellow  paper,  sent  by  an 
unseemly  Ganymede  of  a  crossing-sweeper, 
though  she  had.  learnt  wisdom  enough,  in  the 
past  year  of  her  life,  to  give  the  poor,  frightened, 
awkward,  shaggy-hatted  booby,  a  womanly 
answer.  One  year  ago  she  would  have  flouted 
him  with  wonderfiil  scorn ;  and  even  so  much 
of  the  old  spirit  remained,  that  it  was  hard  for 
her  to  look  upon  poor  Tom — fingering  his 
white  hat,  and  gaspingly  contemplating  his  big 
plaid  trousers,  as  he  told  his  stuttering  story — 
as  anything  save  a  benighted  savage. 

K  2 
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A  magnificent  offer,  too,  for  Tom  had  just 
passed  through  that  pleasant  ordeal  of  hospital- 
walking,  and  was  going  into  partnership  with 
the  old  doctor,  with  the  prospect  of  shining 
forth,  at  some  time  or  other,  a  medical  star 
of  the  first  brilliancy ;  but  his  idol  would  none 
of  him,  and  Tom — muttering,  despondently, 
"  why  was  a  fellow  born,  just  to  have  his  dearest 
hopes  blighted  ?"  and,  "  a  fellow  would  be  much 
wiser  to  go  out  to  the  gold  diggings  without 
loss  of  time" — fled  his  ground,  and  was  seen 
no  more.  Isabel  laughed  when  he  was  gone ; 
but  the  laugh  left  a  few  tears  of  scorn  in  her 
proud  eyes. 

"  Is  this  all  the  love  I  am  worth  ?"  was  the 
bitter  thought  that  would  come. 

She  leant  her  forehead  on  the  chimney-piece, 
and  gazed  into  the  fire. 

"  How  very  weary  I  grow  sometimes  !  How 
we  all  faint  under  the  weight  and  scandal  of 
the  cross,  God  help  us !  And  yet  we  need 
it,  were  it  only  to  teach  us  that  life,  and  trials, 
and  eternity  are  startling  realities,  not  dreams. 
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*  In  this  night  of  my  mourning/  my  summer 
visions  brought  me  no  abiding  help.  The  poet's 
dreamland  is  not  the  Christian's  heaven." 

This  she  had  come  to  know,  six  weeks  after 
her  father's  death,  talking  softly  to  herself,  in 
the  dim  parsonage  parlour,  looking  out  on  the 
black  city  square. 

"  I  must  begin  to  work  again — go  and  see 
John's  poor  people.  I  don't  think  those  black 
passages  will  frighten  me.  1  remember  it  was 
he  who  first  lifted  for  me  the  dark  curtain 
that  hides  from  us  the  howling  waste  of  London 
misery,  and  let  my  frightened  eyes  glance 
through.  Cousin,  I  would  not  love  you  again  ! 
That  passionate  suffering,  that  is  all  over 
now,  was  the  first  ordeal  my  young,  untried 
spirit  had  to  pass  through ;  and  it  comes  no 
more,  thank  heaven !" 

A  step  mthout — and  John,  the  embodiment 
of  her  thoughts,  opened  the  door,  and,  shutting 
it  after  him,  walked  up  to  the  fire,  and  stood, 
looking  first  at  her  and  then  at  the  blaze. 

"  There  is  a  story  in  your  face,"  Isabel  said, 
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glancing  nervously  at  him,  for  the  last  few 
weeks  had  shaken  her  young  strength;  *'you 
have  something  to  tell  me." 

"  Nothing  very  important,"  he  said,  with 
a  laugh  that  sounded  uneasy ;  "  it  will  keep 
a  few  minutes.  Sit  down;  you  are  growing 
nervous,"  placing  his  hand  on  her  shoulder,  in 
brotherly  fashion,  and  gently  forcing  her  to  sit 
down  on  the  sofa  by  the  fire.  "  Have  you  been 
moping  alone  all  the  morning?  I  charged 
Lizzie  to  keep  you  company." 

"  Lizzie  is  with  mamma  in  the  next  room  ; 
she  is  always  very  kind.  I  only  came  in  here 
to  think  a  little  by  myself." 

"  Don't  do  that  too  much,  now,"  he  said, 
kindly  ;  "  you  were  always  too  fond  of  dreaming 
alone,  in  your  romantic  way.  Have  you  been 
reading  Bishop  Hailf  and  he  took  up  the 
book  that  lay  open  on  the  table,  and  read,  half 
to  himself  and  half  to  her  :  — 

"  Would  you  that  God  should  strew  carpets 
for  your  nice  feet  to  walk  into  heaven ;  and 
make  that  way  smooth  for  you  which  all  patri- 
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archs,  prophets,  evangelists,  confessors,  Christ 
himself,  have  found  rugged  and  bloody  ?  Away 
with  this  self-love,  and  come  down,  you  ambi- 
tious sons  of  Zebedee;  and,  ere  you  think  of 
sitting  near  the  throne,  be  content  to  be  called 
unto  the  cross.     Now  is  your  trial." 

"Aye.  We  do  not  find  the  road  to  heaven 
rugged  and  bloody  in  this  our  day ;  but  it  is 
rough,  and  steep,  and  dark  still.  Don't  you 
like  that  strong,  quaint  language  of  old  Bishop 
Hall?     Here  is  another  bit  for  you  : — 

"  '  O  Lord  !  let  me  smart,  that  I  may  reign. 
Uphold  thou  me  in  smarting,  that  thou  may'st 
hold  me  worthy  of  reigning  !  It  is  no  matter 
how  vile  I  be,  so  1  may  be  glorious !' 

"  That  is  a  good  prayer,  Isabel,  to  be  breathed 
by  all  lofty  and  aspiring  souls.  Yours  is  such, 
I  fancy." 

lie  laid  down  the  book,  and  took  her  cold 
hand  almost  tenderly. 

"  How  cold  you  are,  and  how  pale  you  look  ! 
What  ails  you?  Will  you  go  and  lie  dovvn 
for  a  while  ?" 
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''  Without  your  story  ?" 

"Who  told  you  I  had  one?  Moreover, 
you  look  so  pale  and  nervous  that  I  am  half 
afraid  of  its  effect.  You  wont  faint,  will 
you?" 

"  I  never  fainted  in  my  life," — she  looked 
at  him  steadily,  with  something  like  indignation 
in  her  deep,  dark  eyes :  "  not  even  on  that 
terrible  morning  when  my  mother's  shriek  told 
me" — she  trembled  a  little  here — "  that  the 
*  strong  man,  armed,'  had  broken  in,  in  the 
night,  and  taken  our  treasure  away.  I  shall 
not  now." 

"  I  believe  you ;  you  are  a  good  brave,  girl, 
Isabel" — he  felt  a  respect  and  kindness  for  her 
now,  that  he  had  never  known  till  lately ; 
"  something  better  than  a  romantic  cumberer 
of  the  earth,  which  I  once  thought  you.  Well, 
then,  nerve  yourself —  Captain  Lechmere  is 
here." 

Her  first  quick  sensation  was  one  of  relief; 
but  still  she  turned  white,  even  to  her  lips,  and 
looked  very  much  startled. 
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"I  thought — dead!  was  on   your  lips.     Do 
you  mean  he  is  here — in  this  house/* 

"  Aye !'' — he  smiled  at  her  bewildered  look — 
"in  the  next   room,  with  my  poor  little  aunt 
weeping  in  his  arms.     I  wish  she  had  some  of 
your    strength,    Isabel.     I    met   him   only  just 
now;  he  looks  dreadfully  ill,  poor  fellow,   and 
has  a  cough  painful  to  hear" — the  w^ords  smote 
her  with    remorseful  pain.     "  He   said  he  has 
been  in  London  for  the  last  three  weeks,  and 
has   been   trying  every  day  to  find   out  where 
I  lived.      He  had  forgotten   my  direction,  and 
wanted  to  wish  you  and  your  mother  good-bye, 
before    he    went    abroad.       He    said  he    must 
seek    change    of  air    and   scene,  to    mend    his 
shattered  health  ;    but  I   um   afraid— -however, 
we  wont  predict  evil.     From   a  few  words  he 
let   fall,    I    think    that    shameful    lawsuit    has 
ruined    him.     He  said    he  had  left    his  home 
for    ever;    anci,    had    he    not    accidentally   met 
me  to-day,   must   have   quitted  England  with- 
out seeing  again  the   only  friends  he  had   on 
earth." 
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She  listened  to  all  this,  with  cheeks  alternately 
reddening  and  growing  pale. 

"  Well,  have  you  nothing  to  say,  Miss  Lang- 
ton  r 

"  I  must  go  in  and  see  him,  I  suppose  ?'* 
Isabel  faltered  ;  she  had  never  felt  so  strangely 
nervous  before. 

"  It  would  be  civil,  at  least — or  shall  I  send 
him  in  here  ?" 

"  No,  indeed  !"  said  Isabel,  crimsoning  with 
her  old,  proud  horror  of  a  scene. 

She  went  in.  Arthur  was  standing  by  the 
fire,  looking  so  pale,  worn,  and  haggard,  that 
her  heart  smote  her,  for  the  handsome,  brilliant 
young  soldier  of  but  two  years  ago.  His  thin 
cheek  flushed  a  little  as  she  came  in,  and  he 
held  out  a  trembling  hand  to  her. 

"  I  have  come  to  wish  you  good-bye.  1  am 
going  to  leave  England  immediately." 

"  Oh,  no,"  wailed  poor  little  Mrs.  Langton, 
rising  from  the  sofa,  and  leaning  her  fair  head, 
so  young  and  sad  in  its  white,  close  cap,  upon 
Arthur's  breast,  as  though  he  had  been  the  son 
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of  her  widowhood.  He  was  silent  for  an 
instant,  only  putting  his  lips  soothingly  to 
her  forehead;  and  then  repeated  the  hard 
words — 

*'  It  costs  me  a  cruel  effort  to  say  so,  but  it 
must  be.  I  am  a  ruined  man  now,  and  I  am 
in  bad  health,  and  have  been  for  some  time.  I 
must  try  change  of  air  for  this  cough  of  mine, 
which  hurts  me  very  much.  I  have  just  seen 
my  poor  aunt,"  he  went  on  with  a  sigh,  "  and 
found  her  very  ill,  chiefly  from  anxiety  on  my 
account.  She  wished  to  go  abroad  with  me, 
poor  thing;  but  in  her  present  state,  it  is 
impossible.  Will  you  see  as  much  of  her  as 
you  can,  and  be  kind  to  her  for  my  sake  ? 
Spare  me,  I  entreat  you,  dear  Mrs.  Langton  ! — 
I  have  no  strength  now,  and — and — " 

She  was  clinging  to  him  as  his  mother  might, 
and  sobbing  out  all  her  simple  grief  and  tender- 
ness on  his  breast ;  her  blue,  beseeching  eyes 
upturned  to  his. 

"  Oh,  Arthur — my  lost  darling,  my  poor, 
noble,  glorious  Fred,  loved  you !      I  cannot  let 
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you  go  like  this,  looking  so  terribly  ill,  into  a 
world  of  strangers." 

"  Mother,  mother  1"  entreated  Isabel,  scarcely 
knowing,  in  her  confusion  and  distress,  what  she 
said. 

She  tried  to  draw  her  mother  away,  talking 
gently  and  comfortingly  to  her;  but  the  poor 
little  woman's  mental  and  bodily  strength  was 
exhausted  by  the  sufferings  and  terrors  of  the 
last  six  weeks  of  her  life ;  and  she  sobbed  and 
moaned  like  a  child  —  holding  Arthur's  hand 
fast,  as  though  it  was  the  one  frail  stay  to 
which  her  shuddering  weakness  had  yet  to 
chng.  He  could  not  draw  it  away,  and  did  not 
try ;  he  spoke  tenderly  to  her,  in  a  voice  broken 
from  some  strange  inward  agony,  while  Isabel 
stood  motionless  and  silent — her  cheeks  white, 
and  her  heart  fighting  with  its  pride. 

"You  have  no  pity  for  me,"  Arthur  said, 
turning  his  eyes  of  mournful  reproach  upon  her. 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  I  have  !"  she  broke  by  a 
desperate  effort,  the  silence  that  bound  her  like 
a  chain. 
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If  he  could  but  have  seen  the  bit  of  paper, 
still  kept  in  her  bosom  as  a  precious  thing,  that 
was  the  poet's  legacy  to  his  daughter. 

"  Sit  down,  I  entreat  you-^ryou  look  so  very, 
very  ill,"  she  said,  taking  his  hand  in  her 
pity  and  sorrow. 

Mrs.  Langton,  startled  from  her  weeping  by 
the  look  on  his  pale  face,  rose  from  the  sofa, 
and  let  him  sink  down  upon  it,  to  give  way 
to  a  frightful  fit  of  coughing  that  shook  and 
tore  at  the  poor,  trembling,  human  frame,  like 
a  demon  trying  to  rend  out  its  life. 

"  Give  me  a  little  water !"  he  implored,  as  he 
lay  back  on  the  cushions,  exhausted,  and  gasp- 
ing painfully  for  breath.  He  had  not  strength 
to  take  the  glass  from  her  hand  when  she 
brought  it  to  him,  and  so  she  held  it  to  his  hps, 
his  beseeching  eyes  upon  her  face,  exquisitely 
troubling  to  bear,  as  though  praying  the  help 
she  could  not  give. 

"  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?"  she  asked,  in  her 
distress. 

« Isabel,  Isabel—" 
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His  voice  died  away  in  a  struggle  for  breath, 
and  faint  sobbing  moans. 

"  Keep  quiet,  like  a  good  fellow." 

It  was  John  who  spoke;  he  had  come  into 
the  room  with  his  quiet  step,  and  stood  beside 
the  sofa,  looking  at  Arthur,  with  an  experienced 
eye. 

**  He  is  going  to  be  very  ill  ;  he  will 
not  leave  England  yet,  I  think.  You  had 
better  take  my  aunt  away,  Isabel,  this  will 
only  excite  and  frighten  her,  and  send  Sept. 
for  the  doctor,  he  will  go  faster  than  anybody 
else." 

He  raised  Arthur  into  an  easier  position, 
speaking  gently  and  cheeringly  to  him ;  and  un- 
fastened his  coat  and  neckcloth  to  give  him  room 
to  breathe,  an  act  which  the  sufferer  repaid  by 
a  look  of  intense  gratitude. 

"That's  better,  isn't  it?  Lie  quiet,  and 
cheer  up ;  you  shall  be  well  taken  care  of. — 
Isabel  r'  in  a  whisper,  ''  forget  you  are  a 
romantic  young  lady,  and  take  your  mother 
away.        How    close    he    holds    your    hand, 
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poor  fellow !     That  cough  is  coming  on  again, 
I'm  afraid." 

It  came,  fiercer  than  ever  ;  and  ere  it  was 
over,  Mrs.  Langton  cried  out,  and  covered  her 
eyes.  For  the  old  haunting  fancy  of  his  restless 
nights  was  a  reality  now ;  his  mouth  was  full 
of  blood. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

*' A  hundred  suns  shall  beam  on  thee  ; 
A  thousand  moons  shall  quiver  ; 
But  not  by  thee  my  steps  shall  be 
For  ever,  and  for  ever." 

Tennyson. 

It  was  a  chill  February  day  (go  back  a  little 
with  me,  on  our  dreamland  road,  friend),  when 
Arthur  and  Mr.  Macfile  reached  Thorsbury  ;  an 
afternoon  with  not  much  hope  in  it,  when  the 
wind,  like  a  ruined  worldling,  wailed,  "  and  no 
whisper  of  spring  was  abroad,  to  comfort  men's 
drooping  hearts.'' 

There  was  an  evident  stir  in  the  village ;  peo- 
ple stood  talking  in  groups  together,  as  they 
w^ould  about  a   comet  or    an  earthquake,  with 
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brown,  perplexed,  half-stolid,  half-awakened  faces. 
The  bar  of  the  Lechmere  Arms  overflowed 
with  agitated  disputants,  with  a  tumult  of  tongues, 
amidst  which  the  landlord  stood  and  a  brow  of 
mysterious  gloom,  and  shook  his  head  portent- 
ously, which  clearly  meant  a  great  deal,  had  his 
bucolic  audience  only  been  capable  of  compre- 
hending its  depths. 

"  Summut "  had  happened  to  the  squire,  that 
was  for  certain ;  there  was  some  extremely 
bad  job,  either  in  progress,  or  just  turned  out 
of  hand,  but  what  was  it?  Ah,  what  was  it, 
Job  Delver  ?  you  just  answer  me  that. 

But  that  very  simple  question  had  been  pro- 
pounded some  hundred  times,  by  all  manner  of 
mouths  since  last  week,  and  not  a  Job  Delver 
had  yet  been  found  to  answer  it;  and  here,  in 
the  midst  of  the  ferment  and  obscurity,  waxing 
thicker  every  hour,  came  the  squire's  chariot 
wheels  1  The  squire  himself  in  the  body,  with 
that  quiet,  civil-spoken  lawyer  gentleman  along- 
side of  him.  The  conjunction  was  dimly  felt  to 
be  ominous,  even  by  the  public  mind  of  Kings- 
leigh. 
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There  were  a  good  many  of  Arthur's  tenants 
gathered  together — some  from  idle  curiosity, 
some  from  real  anxiety  to  know  the  worst,  in  the 
open  green,  where  the  inn  stcod;  and  half 
perhaps,  from  sheer  love  of  noise,  for  there  was 
the  usual  proportion  of  lads  among  them,  they 
set  up  a  shout  as  the  carriage  came  in  sight. 
The  driver,  imagining  perhaps,  that  the  next 
more  expressive  measure  would  be  to  knock  him 
off  his  seat,  pulled  up  his  horses,  and  looked 
round  frightened,  for  orders. 

"Drive  on,  man,"  said  Arthur,  almost 
angrily — with  the  festering  consciousness  on 
him  of  a  blot  on  his  good  name ;  he  shrunk 
morbidly  even  from  the  sympathy  of  these 
rough,  honest  people. 

"  And  so  you're  come  back  again,  Captain  ? 
and  we're  glad  to  see  you,  and  the  better  for 
your  being  in  trouble  lately,*'  exclaimed  half-a- 
dozen  sturdy  voices,  each  gaining  courage  from 
the  other. 

"  Thank  you,  my  good  fellows,"  Arthur  said, 
touched    by    the    honest,    kindly,    half-shamed 
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English  faces.  It  would  have  been  ridiculous 
enough,  he  thought  at  any  other  time — not 
now. 

"  And  you're  coming  back  to  live  amongst 
us,  sir,  again  ?"  said  a  dozen  eager,  hoarse  voices 
while  the  women  whispered  amongst  themselves, 
how  ill  he  did  look,  to  be  sure,  poor  young 
gentleman — "  we  don't  take  in  naught  against 
thee,  we  don't  want  no  better  man  than  thee,  do 
us,  mates?" 

"Noa,  noa  !"  swelled  the  gruff  chorus,  going 
off  into  a  piping  treble  of  women's  voices. 

"  Really,  highly  gratifying,"  said  Mr.  Macfile, 
in  some  embarrassment,  for  he  had  never  been 
made  the  centre  of  such  an  ovation  before ; 
"  but,  perhaps,  we  had  better  drive  on,  my 
dear  sir?" 

"Thank  you  all  heartily  for  your  good 
wishes  l"  Arthur  said,  in  a  voice  that  was  a 
little  unsteady.  He  held  out  his  hand,  and 
shook  half-a-dozen  hard,  brown  ones.  "  Good 
night,  friends !  go  home  quietly,  now ;  and 
God  bless  you  aU !"     And  the  carriage  whirled 
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on ;    and  on  the  pale,  handsome  face  of  their 
young  squire  they  had  looked  their  last. 

The  transient  crimson  of  the  winter  sunset 
was  red  upon  the  high-piled  chimneys  and  gable 
windows  of  the  old  house  when  its  master 
reached  it ;  but  the  golden  glory  of  a  June  day 
could  not  have  brightened  it  to  his  eyes.  "The 
massive  trees  on  the  lawn,  leafless  now,  swayed 
and  whispered  in  the  crying  wind ;  and  the 
pale,  pink  leaves  of  the  monthly  roses,  and  the 
white  myrtle  blossoms,  lay  in  heaps  on  the 
lawn,  and  drifted  dismally.  The  scowl  of  winter 
was  on  the  earth,  and  on  his  heart  and  fortunes, 
and  it  would  be  summer  nevermore.  There 
was  a  bright  fire,  a  lighted  lamp,  and  dinner 
laid  out  in  the  ghostly  library ;  but  no  man 
of  woman  born,  save  he  had  a  joyous  heart  in 
his  bosom,  could  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry 
there. 

Arthur  left  Mr.  Macfile  to  his  port — some- 
what to  the  amazement  of  that  brisk  man  of 
law,  who  had  been  looking  forward  to  a  long 
and  unctuous  talk  on  business,  bills,  mortgages. 
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and  all  other  charming  lawyers'  ware  —  and 
went  upstairs  to  the  suite  of  empty,  deserted 
rooms,  haunted  with  the  ghosts  of  dead 
echoes. 

He  went  into  his  stepmother's  silent  chamber, 
where  the  great  Bible,  and  the  veiled  picture 
of  his  father  were,  and  stood,  thinking,  in  the 
February  twilight,  and  listening  to  the  sobbing 
of  the  wind. 

"  You  are  revenged,  mother — revenged  bv 
this  desolation  of  my  heart  and  home ;  and 
you,  too,  are  revenged,  Maggie — poor,  ruined 
girl,  and  he  whose  blood  stains  the  floor  down 
stairs  !  Hers  were  terrible  wrongs,  my  father's 
unhappy  wife.  I  can  pity  her  wretched  life, 
and  her  darkened  soul,  though  she  has  ruined 
me  in  name  and  fortune.  These  damages  must 
be  paid  immediately,  or  she  will  institute  further 
proceedings,  and  I  must  leave  the  house  and 
property  in  Macfile's  hands.  I  think  he  is 
honest,  and  has  my  interest  at  heart ;  and,  if 
not,  I  have  no  better  agent  to  trust  to.  He 
must   not  be  hard   on    my   poor  people.     Sic 
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transit !  So  fade  away  my  vision  of  making 
Kingsleigh  into  a  nineteenth- century  Arcadia ! 
So  fade  away  friends,  fame,  love,  fortune, 
shadow^s  on  the  great  river !" 

There  was  little  rest  for  him  that  night,  nor 
many  succeeding  nights  ;  nothing  but  a  broken 
trance,  waking  continually,  with  a  strange  fancy 
of  voices  in  the  air,  calling  him — of  some  mys- 
terious, ghostly  visitant  in  the  room,  beside  his 
bed,  touching  him  with  a  cold  hand,  telling 
him  of  his  father's  sins.  The  few  people  who 
came  near  the  house  by  day,  the  little  sympathy 
or  friendliness  he  met  with  now  in  his  adversity, 
ahke  from  old  neighbours  and  from  summer 
friends,  was  a  sore  sting. 

"  This  is  the  curse  of  law,"  he  thought,  bit- 
terly ;  "  one  of  the  burdens  she  loads  men 
with,  '  too  grievous  to  be  borne.'  There  is  a 
blot  on  my  name  now,  and  men  turn  their 
backs  on  me." 

Even  from  kind  Lady  Sarah  there  was  no 
help ;  she  had  gone  to  Scotland  to  nurse  a  sick 
sister. 
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Who  could  speak  the  inexpressible  relief, 
when  the  last  day  that  the  old  haunted  roof 
should  shelter  him  broke,  grey  and  ghastly, 
through  the  window-panes  ? 

He  had  ploughed  through  a  chaos  of  busi- 
ness with  Mr.  Macfile  —  had  paid  the  sum 
decreed  to  Mrs.  Lechmere  and  her  son,  as 
compensation  for  the  wrong  that  never  had 
been  done — and  had  brought  home  to  himself, 
by  this  time,  the  grim  reality  that  he  went 
forth  into  the  world  a  ruined  man,  with  a  spot 
on  his  honour,  not  to  be  wiped  away. 

Old  Mrs.  Flint  came  down  on  that  last 
morning,  to  make  her  master's  breakfast, 
with  nervously  shaking  hands,  and  eyes  that 
could  not  see  straight  for  the  tears  that  blinded 
them.  It  was  only  since  the  trial  that  the 
old  hands,  firm  and  steady  before,  had  trem- 
bled like  autumn  leaves  in  the  wind.  Ar- 
thur tried  wofuUy  hard  to  eat  the  dainties 
set  forth  on  that  snowy  table-cloth;  but  it 
was   a  dismal  choking    effort — the  harder,   for 
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those  dim,  old,  faithful  eyes  watching  him  so 
sadly. 

"  You  have  eaten  nothing,  sir,"  she  said* 
complainingly,  as  he  rose  at  last,  unable  longer 
to  sustain  the  sorrowful  farce. 

"  I  am  not  very  well ;  1  shall  be  all  the  better 
for  change  of  air,"  x\rthur  said,  trying  to  speak 
cheerfully. 

She  laid  a  great  bunch  of  keys  on  the  table, 
clattering  in  her  trembling  hand. 

"  I  have  locked  up  all  the  rooms  in  the  south 
wing,  sir ;  even  if  the  house  is  let,  I  think  they 
will  not  be  wanted,  most  likely,  and — " 

"You  can  give  them  to  Mr.  Macfile,  Mrs. 
Flint ;  he  will  have  the  charge  of  everything. 
I  have  given  all  directions  to  him  about  the 
letting  of  the  house,  and  the  farms,  and  looking 
after  all  my  affairs  generally.  And  as  for  you, 
dear  old  Flint"— 

She  cut  him  short  now. 

"  I  shall  stay  here.  Master  Arthur ;  I  used 
to  call  you  so  in  the  bright  old  times — ah,  me  I 
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gone  for  ever  aow.  As  long  as  one  stone  rests 
on  another,  I  shall  not  leave  the  old  place. 
People  may  be  coming  to  look  at  it,  and  who 
so  fit  to  show  it  as  I  ?  No !  I  shall  stay 
here." 

Arthur  held  out  his  hand  to  her ;  but  she 
caught  him  round  the  neck,  and  sobbed,  in 
the  weak,  hysteric  fashion  of  old  age. 

"  Oh,  Master  Arthur,  forgive  your  old  ser- 
vant !  Have  I  lived  all  these  many  years  to 
see  such  an  end  as  this  ?" 

"  Hush — hush,  Flint !  you  make  a  child  of 
me.  God  keep  you  for  better  days  ! — there — 
good-bye  !  Let  me  go  now,  dear  old  woman — 
good  and  faithful  soul !" 

"Oh,  hush !  —  and  so  ill  you  look,  and 
how  you  coughed  last  night !"  she  moaned, 
feebly.  *'  Here's  a  littie  picture" — she  took  a 
small  round  case  from  the  bosom  of  her  dress, 
and  held  it  out  to  him — "  a  little  picture  of  thy 
mother,  done  before  she  died — bless  her  for 
a  pretty  angel !     I  had  it  done  for  myself,  and 
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I've  kept  it  all  these  years ;  but  you'd  like  to. 
have  it  now,  wouldn't  you,  Master  Arthur? 
*Twou'd  be  a  comfort  like,  perhaps !" 

"  O  !  thank  you,  a  thousand  times !  God 
bless  you,  Flint ;  I  will  send  you  my  direction 
when  I  know  it  myself,  and  you  will  write  to 
me  ?     Farewell,  once  more !" 

It  was  over,  now.  He  rode  down  the  avenue, 
and  through  the  gates  for  the  last  time;  and 
then  stopped  on  a  little  rising  ground  beyond,  to 
look  back  at  his  home,  its  great  windows  glim- 
mering in  the  faint  February  sunshine,  its  great 
trees  whispering  in  the  winter  wind,  its  green 
meadow  lands  stretching  to  the  grey,  sullen  sea, 
with  no  summer  glory  on  it,  no  hope  in  its  hoarse 
murmur. 

'*  Farewell,  old  house !  Farewell,  home,  where 
I  first  saw  the  light,  where  my  mother  died, 
whose  face  I  never  knew — where  my  strange 
and  mournful  story  has  been  worked  out !  I 
leave  my  heritage,  a  ruined  man,  with  a  stained 
name,  with  only  my  mother's  picture  in  my 
breast,  and  God  to  help  me !" 
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And  thus,  too  worn  and  weary  for  the  pas- 
sion of  grief  and  indignation  that  might  have 
swelled  the  young  man's  soul,  he  rode  on,  till 
the  old  house  was  lost  to  his  eyes,  hearing  only 
the  sullen  murmur  of  the  sea. 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

*'  Though  the  mills  of  God  grind  slowly,  yet  they  grind 
exceeding  small ; 
Though  with  patience  He  stands  waiting,  with  exact- 
ness grinds  He  all." — Friedrich  von  Logatj. 

There  was  joy  in  Chancery  Lane, 

Thomas  Rugmore,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  was  one  of 
the  blessed  few  really  benefited  by  Lechmere 
V.  Lechmere.  He  and  his  jovial  confreres 
had  reaped  a  golden  harvest  out  of  that  barren 
land  of  wrath,  spleen,  and  misery.  He  had 
struggled  and  wormed  himself  into  practice  by 
this  time,  thanks  to  his  admirable  and  much-in- 
jured client,  and  was  perfectly  ready  to  mend 
and  patch  up,  and  cause  to  look  quite  healthy 
and  flourishing,  any   sickly   and   doubtful   case 
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that  should  be  brought  to  him ;  and  to  apply 
his  ingenuity  generally  for  the  benefit  of  those 
his  benighted  fellow- creatures  who  should  fall 
to  loggerheads,  and  run  with  verdant  confidence 
to  grandmother  Law  for  redress.  She  has  many 
murders  on  her  head,  that  grim  old  harridan, 
with  her  talons  of  iron,  and  her  forehead  of 
brass ! 

Mrs.  Lechmere,  in  her  pretty  house  at  Rich- 
mond— she  had  left  the  old  neighbourhood,  so 
long  hateful  to  her,  immediately  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  trial — felt  in  her  inmost  soul  that 
her  enemy  had  risen  by  her  deed,  that  it  was 
her  hand  that  had  lifted  him  from  the  mud  that 
seemed  his  native  element,  and  set  him  up 
amongst  men.  To  rise  by  the  fall  of  the  old 
house  that  had  wronged  him,  was  revenge 
enough  to  Rugmore  for  the  brother's  blood  that 
stained  that  library  floor.  One  more  perfectly 
congenial  to  him  could  scarcely  have  been  de- 
vised by  human  ingenuity.  And  thus  Mrs. 
Lechmere  was  saved  from  the  persecution  of  the 
mean  face  and  ugly  eyes,  now  grown  unutterably 
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loathsome    to    her.     Save    an    occasional    half- 
insolent,    half-begging    application    for    money, 
when   any   of   his   doubtful  legal    patients    had 
turned  out  badly,  she  saw  and  heard  nothing  of 
him.     But  the  consciousness  of  his  power  over 
her,  and  the  wild  belief  that  he  was  some  thing 
of  darkness,  sent  for  the  especial  temptation  of 
her  soul,  still  remained  to  vex  and  torment  her 
— a  thorn  in  her  side  that  gave  her  no  rest. 
On    that    one    subject    she    had    grown    mad. 
Sharp-featured,  too,   and  wan   as  a  woman  of 
twice  her  years,  she  had  become  under  the  hot 
ordeal  of  the  last  few  months :  but  she  did  not 
shut  herself  up,  now ;  she  drove  out  in  a  little 
pony.carriage  she  had,  and  faced  the  sunshine, 
though  she  shrank  from  acquaintance  with  any 
of  her   neighbours.     They  used   to  glance  cu- 
riously   at    her,    driving  by,    sitting  motionless 
in   her   seat   at   church,    and   wonder  who   the 
stately,  proud,  graceful  woman  was,   and  what 
was    her    secret.     For    that  she    had    one,    all 
f'lt    sure,    though    there    was    no    trace    of   it 
in   her  blank,   cold  face.     Lucy  was  with  her 
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Still,  for  Lucy  had  done  good  service,  and 
deserved  well  of  her  mistress.  The  girl  was 
changed,  too,  a  little,  since  the  law-suit.  She 
had  a  nervous  way  of  speaking,  and  a  half- 
frightened  look  in  the  round  face  and  black 
eyes,  of  old  so  pert  and  pretty.  To  see  the  Cap- 
tain, and  beg  his  pardon  for  the  ill  she  had  done 
him,  was  Lucy's  nightly  dream,  and  daily 
longing.  She  had  heard  from  a  friend  of  hers, 
in  the  village,  that  the  squire  had  left  the  place, 
and  that  the  old  house  was  to  be  let. 

"  He  hadn't  very  long  to  live,"  was  the  friend's 
judgment,  "  if  one  was  to  go  by  his  looks." 

Lucy  ventured  to  hint  this  to  her  mistress  one 
morning  while  dressing  her,  and  Mrs.  Lechmere, 
with  a  face  as  immovable  as  a  marble  mask, 
told  her  she  had  no  interest  in  \illage  gossip. 

Her  morning  employment,  for  she  generally 
rose  from  a  bed  that  had  no  rest,  very  early,  was 
to  sit  at  the  window,  waiting  for  the  postman, 
watching  for  his  figure  with  an  intense,  absorbed 
anxiety,  like  a  criminal  waiting  for  his  doom. 
For  all  this  time  there  had  come  no  letter  from 
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Roland.  Even  in  the  sailing  vessel  in  which  he 
took  his  passage,  he  must  have  arrived  in 
Canada  long  since,  unless  he  were  lost  at  sea. 
He  must  have  read  of  the  law-suit  in  the  news- 
papers, even  if  he  had  not  heard  of  what  con- 
cerned him  so  nearly,  from  any  other  source, 
from  any  of  his  friends  in  England. 

"  I  parted  from  him  in  wrath,  perhaps  he  will 
never  write." 

She  thought  of  him  lost  at  sea,  floating  on 
the  hungry  waves,  with  rigid  limbs  and  dripping 
hair — her  handsome  Roland,  the  one  son  of  her 
lonely  life,  whom  she  had  spurned  so  cruelly, 
and  yet  loved  with  such  fierce  intensity.  She 
stretched  out  her  arms  now,  hungering  for  him, 
over  the  wide  sea,  and  he  came  not. 

She  was  sitting  thus  at  the  window,  one 
morning,  with  Heaven  knows  what  visions  of 
dread  before  her  fixed  and  staring  eyes,  when 
Lucy's  entrance  awoke  her. 

"  The  post  ?"  she  asked,  with  a  start. 

"  No,  ma'am  ;  it's  half-an-hour  yet  to  post 
time.     There's — "  the  girl  hesitated. 
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**  Well,  what  ?'*  demanded  her  mistress, 
sharply. 

"  There's  a  soldier,  ma'am,  at  the  gate, 
asking  to  see  you,  and  he  won't  be  sent  away. 
Not  Archer,  ma'am,"  answering  the  look  in  her 
mistress's  face.  "  A  strange  soldier — though  I 
fancy  I  have  seen  him  before  too ; — and  he  says 
he  wants  particularly  to  speak  to  you,  ma'am." 

"  Let  him  come  in — some  wounded  Crimean 
hero,  with  a  petition,  I  suppose,"  she  said, 
carelessly. 

He  came  in,  with  a  stern,  sullen  step — reso- 
lute, and  yet  half-abashed,  crushing  the  thick 
carpet,  and  stood  in  the  pretty,  daintily  furnished 
room — a  tall,  upright,  soldierly  fellow ;  but  with 
something  in  him  that  made  her  shrink.  For 
in  spite  of  the  red  tunic,  inflexible  black  oilskin 
hat,  and  close  cropped  hair,  in  spite  of  the 
system  that  transformed  a  fustian-clad,  leather- 
gaitered  lout  into  a  smart  soldier,  she  knew 
Thorpe — Arthur's  old  tenant,  the  man  who  had 
fired  at  him  that  night — never  to  be  forgotten, 
should  she   live   a    thousand   years — from    the 
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dark  belt  of  trees  by  the  road-side.  No  system, 
however  sharp  and  effective,  could  smooth  away 
the  black  scowl,  nor  alter  the  hard  mouth  and 
revengeful  eye  of  the  English  savage.  He 
stood  with  his  soldier's  hat  in  his  hand,  plucking 
restlessly  at  its  peak,  and  eyeing  her  furtively  as  she 
rose  with  a  passionate  red  on  her  blank  cheek. 

*'You  know  me,  I  think,  missus!''  he 
blurted  out,  half-savagely. 

"  Aye,  I  know  you,  or  I  knew  you  once,  and 
have  no  wish  to  renew  our  acquaintance.  How 
you  got  into  a  uniform  to  which  you  must  be  a 
disgrace,  I  neither  know  nor  care.  What  do 
you  want  with  me  ?" 

She  asked  this  question  almost  fiercely,  for 
she  hated  the  man  and  the  associations  bound 
up  with  him. 

"  I  went  for  a  soger  at  last,  as  I  often  tho't 
o'  doing,"  he  said,  biting  his  lip  hard  in  the 
rage  he  was  trying  to  keep  down.  "  That's 
how  I  came  by  this  red  jacket.  It  ain't  a  bad 
hfe ;  and  there  wasn't  much  else  left ;  and  the 
old  mother's  dead,  and  so  I've  naught  to  hold 
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me.  But  stop  a  bit — don't  lay  thy  hand  on 
the  bell — I've  not  come  to  rob  or  murder  thee, 
and  as  for  thy  money,  tho'  there  arn't  much 
I'd  make  mouths  at,  Td  soon  handle  fiery  coals 
than  touch  a  farthing  o'  thine.  But  my  ridge- 
ment  sails  for  to  Indy  to-morrow — we'll  see 
rough  work,  maybe,  and  I  mayn't  come  back 
alive.  Small  odds,  for  they're  ain't  many  to 
cry  for  me.  Patience  a  bit — I  won't  keep  thee 
long.  I  want  thee  to  tell  the  captain  ;"  he 
spoke  hurriedly,  as  if  half-ashamed  of  the  words, 
glancing  at  her  gloomy  eyes,  and  fixed,  wrath- 
ful face,  "  that  Fm  sorry  for  what  I  did  nearly  a 
year  agone — " 

"  For  what  you  did  ?"  Mrs.  Lechmere  said, 
looking  at  him  as  she  might  have  done  at  the 
wall,  a  figure  of  rage,  carved  in  stone. 

"I  fired  at  him,"  said  the  man,  sullenly, 
"  from  behind  a  tree,  in  the  dark  ;  and  you 
knows  it — " 

'*  I  know  it  ?"  she  broke  in,  haughtily. 

"Aye,  Madam  Lechmere,  I've  thought  so 
many  a  time,    and  I  think  it   still — that  tho' 
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'twas  my  arm  as  fired  the  shot,  'twas  your 
white,  lady-fingers  as  guided  it.  But  let  that 
be ;  I'm  sorry  for  it,  now  the  poor  lad's  ruined  ; 
and  though  I'm  a  wild  chap  enow,  I  think 
'twere  a  coward's  doing.  Tell  him  so  if  ye  like, 
or  leave  it  alone,  as  best  pleases  ye," 

The  half-shame  and  remorse  fighting  with  his 
native  ruffianism,  was  a  strange  sight  to  see,  as 
his  brown,  hard  features  worked  and  flushed 
with  the  inward  struggle. 

"  What  is  all  this  to  me  ?"  Mrs.  Lechmere 
asked  in  her  voice  of  ice. 

"Not  much  perhaps,  lady;  but  you  shall 
listen,"  with  a  low,  fierce  determination  in  the 
tone  that  made  her  shiver ;  "for  I'm  goin'  across 
seas  to-morrow,  and  may  never  come  back. 
The  young  squire's  better  than  I  thought  he 
were — he  did  try  to  mend  the  evil  his  black- 
hearted father  had  done.  I  never  knew  that  till 
t'other  day.  Look  here,"  he  held  out  a  twisted 
scrap  of  paper  towards  her ;  and,  raging  as  she 
was,  she  dared  not  refuse  to  take  it.  "I  got 
leave  to  go  down  home  t'other  day,  with  a  com^ 
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rade,  and  a  woman  gave  me  this.  They  found 
it  in  Maggie  Brooks'  bosom,  when  they  took  her 
from  the  water." 

Dim  as  her  eyes  were  with  the  passion  the 
very  name  raised  up  within  her,  she  undid  the 
paper  with  shaking  fingers,  and  read.  Only  a 
few  grateful  words,  poured  out  from  the  poor, 
sin-broken  heart,  to  one  who  had  pitied  its  deso- 
lation, and  held  out  a  hand  to  stay  its  course  to 
the  dark  water. 

"  It's  better  I  should  die ;  there's  no  place 
for  me  at  home  or  in  the  world.  I  am  too 
wicked,  too  hard,  too  hopeless.  Oh,  bless  you, 
for  what  you  have  done  for  my  poor  mother,  and 
tried  to  do  for  me!  Comfort  her  w^hen  I'm 
gone,  won't  you  ?  Part  of  the  sin  of  my  death 
lies  at  madam's  door ;  she  met  me  yesterday, 
and  oh,  the  words  she  flung  at  me !  I  can't 
live  no  more — them  as  deserves  such  words 
ain't  fit  to  see  the  sun.  I  can't  have  the  face  to 
send  this  to  thee  ;  but  they'll  find  it  when  I'm 
dead.  Oh,  think  what  I  might  ha'  been,  and 
what  they  made  me  !" 
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"Them's  the  words  they  found  on  her, 
That's  the  wench  poor  Jem  loved,  and  would  ha' 
made  a  honest  wife  o' — but  they  shot  him  like  a 
dog.  Keep  them  before  thy  eyes  to  shame  thee 
— have  them  writ  on  thy  grave-stone  when  thou 
diest,  to  show  the  world  what  a  woman  lies 
here." 

The  last  words  fell  hoarse  and  thick  from 
passion,  and  with  them  he  strode  out  through 
the  low  window  of  the  drawing-room,  trampling, 
in  his  angry  violence,  across  the  flower-beds 
wnder  it,  and  was  gone, 

Mrs.  Lechmere  tore  the  paper  into  a  thousand 
atoms,  and  flung  them  into  the  fire,  and  then 
resumed  her  fixed,  motionless  watching. 

"  The  post  is  late  this  morning !  Late — 
late !  Oh,  Roland !  when  will  you  come  ?  I 
parted  from  him  in  wrath;  1  told  him — they 
were  my  last  words  —  never  to  cross  my 
threshold  more !  And  yet  I  loved  him — my 
tall,  handsome,  noble  boy,  treasure  of  my 
crushed  heart !" 

She  wrung  her  hands  with  a  fruitless  despair, 
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terrible  to  see — so  keen  and  all- engrossing,  that 
she  did  not  know  Lucy  was  beside  her,  with 
the  letters,  till  the  girl  touched  her  arm. 

There  was  one,  in  a  strange  handwriting, 
which  she  caught  at,  with  some  mysterious 
foreshadowing  of  evil. 

"  Oh,  ma'am,  have  patience !"  said  the 
frightened  servant,  seeing  how  her  hands  tore 
at  the  seal,  with  awful  haste. 

What  was  this  ? 

"  Madam, — 

"  I  deeply  regret  to  be  the  bearer  of 
distressing  tidings.  Your  son,  Mr.  Roland 
Lechmere,  who  has  so  lately  joined  this  regi- 
ment, has,  I  grieve  to  say,  met  with  a  very 
severe  accident — a  fall  from  his  horse,  by  which 
he  is  so  much  injured,  that  I  fear  there  are 
little  hopes  of  his  life.  I  need  scarcely  say 
how  painful  this  communication  is  to  me — the 
more  so,  as  I  am  personally  unknown  to  you. 

"  There  is  another  subject  on  which,  perhaps, 
1  ought   not   to  trouble  you   now,   but  which 
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must,  nevertheless,  be  looked  into  hereafter.  I 
fear  your  son  must  have  contracted  an  unfor- 
tunate and,  from  his  age,  an  illegal  marriage, 
of  which  you,  doubtless,  are  ignorant.  A 
young  woman,  evidently  some  years  older  than 
Mr.  Lechmere,  and  just  arrived  from  England, 
came  to  my  house  the  other  day,  and  as- 
serted herself  to  be  your  son's  wife.  I  am 
extremely  sceptical  on  the  subject,  and  think 
the  assertion  either  a  trick  or  a  mistake ;  but 
at  present,  of  course,  Mr.  Lechmere's  personal 
danger  renders  all  investigation  impossible. 
You  may  rely  on  his  being  treated  with  every 
possible  care  and  attention,  and  I  sincerely 
trust  our  fears  may  not  be  realised. 

Again   assuring  you  of   my  sympathy   with 
your  sorrow, 

"  Believe  me,  Madam, 

"  Yours  faithfully, 
"  Philip  Harrington, 
"  Colonel,  commanding  the  — th." 

Mrs.   Lechmere  read  the  letter  to  the  end, 
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though  its  first  few  sentences  came  like  an 
avenging  blast  from  the  world  of  spirits.  The 
last  part  was  vague  and  misty ;  but  they  stood 
out  terribly  sharp  and  clear,  as  though  written 
on  a  wall  in  letters  of  blood. 

Roland  was  dying — that  was  all  she  knew — 
the  son  from  whom  she  parted  in  fierce  anger ; 
moaning,  perhaps,  for  her  with  his  sinking 
breath,  and  the  sea  between  them.  An  awful 
vision  of  his  white,  dying,  imploring  face,  with 
marks  of  blood  upon  it — of  beseeching  hands, 
stretched  out  and  finding  nothing — filled  the 
staring  eyes,  that  it  frightened  Lucy,  still 
standing  by,  to  look  upon. 

"  Madam — madam  1"  cried  the  girl,  bursting 
into  tears,  in  her  terror  and  ignorance. 

"Already!  It  has  not  been  long  coming  !" 
were  the  only  muttered,  incomprehensible  words 
she  could  catch ;  and  then,  with  the  same  fixed 
and  awful  stare,  her  mistress  wavered,  and 
dropped  on  the  floor  in  a  fit,  the  blood  rushing 
from  her  mouth  and  nostrils. 

The  shrieks  of  the  terrified  girl  brought  in 
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the  Other  servants ;  they  carried  the  white, 
insensible  figure  to  bed,  and  sent  for  a  doctor, 
who  bled  it  profusely,  laid  ice  on  the  temples, 
and  talked  of  grfat  mental  shock,  and  sending 
for  relations. 

All  the  long,  endless  watches  of  that  dark 
night  Lucy  stood  by  the  bed,  wetting  the 
feverish  lips  and  forehead,  while  the  unhappy 
woman  lay  moaning  piteously  for  the  son  she 
was  never  more  to  see.  As  the  ghastly  winter 
dawn  struggled  into  the  room,  she  made  signs 
to  be  raised — that  she  wanted  to  write.  They 
placed  paper  and  pen  before  her;  and,  sup- 
ported by  Lucy,  the  shaking  fingers  scrawled 
slowly  the  one  awful  word — "  Forgive  !" 

To  whom  addressed?  That  one  word,  and 
no  more;  for,  ere  the  last  letter  was  feebly 
shaped,  Death  laid  his  icy  hand  on  the  numbed 
fingers,  and  stopped  them. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

*'  Above  thine  head,  thro'  rifted  clouds,  there  shines 
A  glorious  star.     Be  patient.     Trust  thy  star  !" 

Spanish   Student, 

"  And  where  the  divil" — soliloquised  Pat  Fitz- 
gerald, sitting  in  a  very  brown  study,  indeed, 
for  a  son  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  before  a  melan- 
choly fire,  in  a  room  in  the  Euston  Square 
caravanserai — "  is  Authur  Lechmere  ?" 

Finding  no  reply  to  his  inquiry  in  the  dusty 
fire,  Pat  aimed  a  blow  with  the  poker  at  the 
portrait,  in  oils,  of  a  fat  gentleman,  witli  a  bland 
face,  which  adorned  the  side  of  the  fire-place, 
and    propounded   the  question  to   him,  with  a 
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vicious  aspect.  This  being  alike  unavailing, 
Pat  rang  the  bell,  and,  summoning  a  waiter 
from  the  depths  of  the  earth,  inquired  of  him, 
with  much  gravity,  where,  in  this  vast  metro- 
polis, was  to  be  found  the  present  residence  of 
that  gallant  and  highly  distinguished  Crimean 
hero.  Captain  Authur  Lechmere  ? 

To  this,  the  waiter  replying  that  he  wasn't 
acquainted  with  the  gentleman,  but  that  he 
would  inquire  below  if  such  a  person  was 
known  there — Pat  informed  him,  with  much 
scene,  that  he  was  a  watery- brained  ass,  and 
bid  him  avaunt, 

"  And  what  will  I  do  then" — pursued  Pat, 
when  the  waiter  had  gone  down  stairs,  com- 
fortably convinced  that  the  gentleman  was 
slightly  insane — "  to  find  the  poor  boy  ?  Three 
blessed  months  since  the  smash,  and  that  thief, 
Macfile,  has  never  heard  half  a  word  of  him. 
He  can't  have  immigrated  to  Australia,  or  to 
the  gold  diggins,  or  gone  up  in  a  balloon,  or 
hung  himself,  can  he  ?  And  here  I've  got  lave 
for   two   months,   to   go  down   to   my   father's 
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lodge,  at  Ballinascrag,  county  Cork,  and  ought 
to  be  there  a  week  ago,  by  the  powers !  Aisy 
now,  but  m  knock  at  every  door  in  London — 
beginning  at  the  Queen's  Majesty's,  and  ending 
in  Seven  Dials — but  111  find  him  if  he's  above 
ground.  Archer,  ye  thief  of  the  world  !" — calling 
to  that  man  of  steel,  brushing  clothes  with 
considerable  vigour  in  an  inner  room — "  wbere's 
your  masther?  Don't  know,  eh?  bad  luck 
to  you  for  an  ignoramus !" 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Archer,  coming  out  into  the 
foreground,  coat  on  arm,  and  clothes  brush  in 
hand,  "  I  don't  know,  sir,  and  more  shame  for 
the  Captain  that  I  don't.  I  took  a  wow,  sir, 
afore  Sebastypool,  in  the  face  o'  the  inimy,  and 
afore  God  and  man.  And  that  wow,  captain, 
it  hasn't  been  allowed  me  to  keep.  When 
Captain  Arthur,  sir,  sent  me  to  you,  when  you 

was  on  detachment  at ,  three  days  afore  he 

left  home,  purtendin'  it  were  on  particular  bus'- 
ness,  and  he  couldn't  trust  nobody  like  me;  I 
warn't  to  know  that  he  were  basely  deceivin'  of 
me.     I  warn't  to  know   that   he  meant  for  to 
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give  me  the  slip,  and  that  I  was  just  to  bide 
with  you,  while  he  went  wool-gatherin'  all  over 
the  world  with  nobody  to  look  after  him.  To 
he  sure  his  payin*  up  my  wagers  to  the  last  day, 
just  before  1  went,  might  have  opened  my  eyes, 
if  I  hadn't  been  a  fool.  A  man  keeps  his  wow 
as  long  as  the  power  to  do  it  is  giv'  to  him,  and 
when  it  ain't  giv'  to  him  no  longer — why 
then—" 

Here  Archer  was  seized  with  an  unaccount- 
able huskiness  in  his  throat,  and  vanished  pre- 
cipitately into  the  darkness  of  the  bed-room, 
leaving  his  sentiments  to  be  developed  by 
posterity. 

'*  You're  a  brick.  Archer,  ould  boy !"  roared 
Pat,  in  a  state  of  fervid  excitement ;  "  a  trump, 
by  Jove !  the  joUiest,  faithfullest,  stupidest  ould 
rascal  in  the  three  kingdoms,  be  the  other  who 
he  may  !  Faith  !  it's  a  pity  you're  not  an  Irish- 
man. Cheer  up,  honey  !  if  your  master's  not  six 
feet  under  ground  we'll  find  him,  and  not  a 
blessed  step  will  I  stir  to  BalHnascrag  till  he 
turns  up." 
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And  in  order  to  carry  this  doughty  resolution 
into  instant  effect,  Pat  seized  a  very  dissipated 
looking  wide-awake — which  was  Pat's  head-gear 
all  over,  and  never  could,  by  any  possibility  be- 
long to  anybody  else,  and  sallied  forth  into  the 
din  of  the  New  Road,  looking  into  all  the 
statuary,  sweetmeat,  and  cheap  bonnet  shops, 
which  adorn  one  part  of  that  enlivening  thorough- 
fare, to  find  Arthur  Lechmere. 

"  Who  knows  but  he  might  be  buying  a 
tomb-stone  for  himself!"  thought  he,  eyeing  the 
caverns  of  stone- work  particularly  hard. 

For  ten  days  had  this  jolly  comrade  tired  out 
his  honest  Irish  legs  in  this  work,  dashing  up 
the  length  of  a  whole  street  sometimes,  after 
every  man  who  bore  the  faintest  resemblence  to 
his  lost  friend — thrusting  his  red  whiskers  into 
the  portals  of  every  hotel  he  passed,  to  inquire  if 
Captain  Authur  Lechmere,  of  Crimean  reputa- 
tion, either  was  staying  or  ever  had  stayed  in  that 
house?  He  had  even  inserted  a  mysterious 
notice  into  the  second  column  of  the  Times, 
over  which  poor  Arthur  had  smiled  feebly,  more 
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than    once    in    John    Wilmot's    parsonage — to 

wit,    "  That    if  Captain    A L ,   who 

lost  his  leg  at  the  Redan,  would  return  to  his 
disconsolate  friends — who  were  nearly  broken- 
hearted for  the  loss  of  him — all  should  be  for- 
gotten and  forgiven."  But  even  of  this  came 
nothing ;  and  so  on  this  close,  grey  April  morn- 
ing, Pat  strolled  along  disconsolately,  glancing 
into  the  tombstone  shops,  and  scarcely  knowing 
where  to  go  next,  when  he  was  suddenly  and 
somewhat  roughly  roused  from  his  meditations, 
by  a  boy  tumbling  against  his  mighty  legs  and 
nearly  throwing  him  prostrate.  The  boy  had 
dashed  across  the  road,  under  the  noses  of  three 
omnibus  horses  and  a  Hansom,  to  the  infinite 
wrath  of  the  drivers — nearly  upset  in  his  career 
an  old  woman's  toffy  stall,  and  now  gathered 
himself  up,  panting,  and  with  a  short,  quick, 
"  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,''  was  for  dashing  on 
again. 

"  The  child's  mad  !"  exclaimed  the  bewildered 
Patrick,  seizing  him  by  the  shoulder.  "  Are  you 
tired  of  your  life,  me  boy  ?" 
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'*  Lei  me  go,  can't  joa  ?  I'm  in  a  hnrrj,'* 
retorted  tiie  kd,  shaking'  himself  free. 

"  In  a  hurr/  ?      B  ^ers,  and  you  are 

in  a  hany,"  said  P  im  with  some 

misty  idea  that  he  i:  :  :     like   that 

before.      ^  And   wha:  v     ^    my   fine 

mowr 

**  SqiCimiis  Lai^iton,"  said  the  lad,  half-de- 
fiantly,  as  who  shooU  say,  and  as  good  a  one 
as  yours!  A  taD,  fresh-cc^oared,  coriyfaeaded 
loot*  in  rather  shabby  mourning;  with  all  the 
pride  of  die  poor  gentJeman  in  his  honest,  blue 
eyes* 

"  LangtoQ  V*  shouted  Pat,  to  the  great  dismay 
of  the  tofff-woman ;  and  seizing  the  boy  in  a 
gigantic  embrace.  '*Langton  dui  you  say? 
Hurroo,  here's  Messed  \aA !  I  thought  you'd  a 
VmAl  of  that  litde  Uue-i^ed  Bessie  in  your  face. 
And  wheie's  Authur  Lechmete — do  you  know 
anything  of  him,  darlintf 

**  Know  anything  of  him  ?  of  course  I  do. 
What  a  row  you're  making — the  peo|^  wiD 
thinkyoumad  Why,  he's  at  our  house — atkast. 
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not  at  our  house,  weVe  none  of  our  own  now," 
said  the  lad,  flushing  red ;  '*  but  at  John  Wil- 
mot's,  the  parson — our  cousin's.  If  you  want 
to  see  him,  you'd  better  come  with  me.  But  it's 
a  long  way  off,  and  perhaps  they  won't  let  you 
see  him,  for  he  broke  a  blood-vessel,  and  he's 
been  awfully  ill." 

*'  Come  along,  come  along  !  You  must  have 
dropped  from  the  skies,  jewel!"  was  all  that 
could  be  got  out  of  Pat,  setting  off  with  his 
great  legs,  at  a  pace  that  made  it  hard  work  to 
keep  up  with  him,  and  dragging  Septimus  along 
in  triumphant  captivity. 

Poor  Sept.,  he  was  released  from  the  bondage 
of  the  yellow  stockings  by  this  time ;  and  had 
laid  his  red  coat  and  martial  dreams  at  his  little 
pale  mother's  feet,  sobbing  out,  with  his  curly 
head  in  her  lap,  that  he  wouldn't  be  a  soldier,  if 
she  couldn't  afford  it — that  he'd  go  into  an 
office,  and  try  to  earn  all  he  could  for  her. 

Alack  !  Thou  art  not  the  first  honest,  high- 
minded  lad,  little  friend,  whose  splended  fancies 
this  iron  work-a-day  world  has  crushed,  whose 
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bright-tinted  bubble  of  command,  fame  and 
victory,  laurels  and  gold,  has  melted  into  a  high^ 
wooden  stool,  a  narrow  four-walled  room,  and 
forty  pounds  a  year ! 

Isabel  was  standing  at  the  parsonage  par- 
lour window  at  this  time,  looking  out  on  the 
city  square — little  dreaming  that  Pat,  with  his 
red  whiskers  and  Irish  lungs,  was  on  his  road 
thither — and  wondering  whether  those  few 
straggling  green  shoots  on  the  dull  trees  meant 
that  it  was  spring. 

"  I  wonder  what  it  is  like  in  the  green  country 
now — at  Kingsleigh  ?  The  cottagers'  wives  are 
marking  out  their  garden  borders,  and  sowing 
seeds ;  and  the  hedges  are  a  soft  bright  green, 
and  a  low  murmur  is  on  the  sea,  and  the  prim- 
roses are  starring  and  scenting  the  deep  lanes. 
WeU,  never  mind,  I  am  here,  in  this  black 
London  square,  and  the  sunlight  falls  dim  through 
soot  and  smoke,  on  the  chimney-tops.  I  won- 
der if  Lady  Sarah  will  call  again  to-day.  Poor 
thing !  how  vexed  she  was  that  we  wouldn't  let 
her  see  Arthur  yesterday  !  — coming  all  the  way 

M   3 
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from  Brompton,  too — but  he  was  asleep,  and 
where  was  the  barbarian  to  wake  him  ?  I  com- 
forted her  with  Mrs.  Hemans — 

'  Ye  know  not  what  ye  do, 

Who  call  the  sliimberer  back, 
From  the  realms  unseen  by  you, 
To  life's  dim,  weary  track.' 

Truly  spoken,  mournful  poetess  !" 

She  had  not  lost  her  old,  dreamy  trick  of 
talking  to  herself,  half  aloud. 

"  I  wonder  when  he  will  get  w^ell,  poor  fellow  ! 
Here  cometh  a  sound  of  chariot  wheels — Aunt 
Freddy's  brougham,  and  Bessie  with  her.  Wel- 
come, Bess !  I  shall  have  some  sympathy  in 
this  dark  house,  now." 

Bessie's  curls  were  fluttering  up-stairs  by  this 
time. 

"  Well,  little  woman  ?" 

"  O,  Cora,  I  may  stay  now !  I  needn't  go 
back  to  Portman  Square,  need  I  ?  Is  Captain 
Lechmere  better?" 

"  Yes,  but  terribly  worn  out,  poor  fellow.  I 
have  seen  him  in  his  sleep." 
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"  O  !  have  you  ?" 

Bessie's  great  eyes  demanded  a  history,  and 
drooped  disappointed  at  not  getting  one. 

*'  WeU— " 

"  Hush !  isn't  that  Aunt  Freddy  behind 
you  r 

"  Yes,  and  bless  me  !  she  is  not  up-stairs  yet. 
Mr.  Snuffles  didn't  come  to  tea  last  night ;  and 
Mr.  Scaldings,  the  curate,  is  gone  away,  and  O 
dear  !  she  is  so  cross  !" 

Isabel  went  to  the  door  to  receive  her  afflicted 
relative,  who,  panting  up-stairs  under  a  weight 
of  flounces  and  furs,  for  the  wind  was  still 
sharp,  finally  deposited  her  weight  of  cares  on 
the  chintz  sofa,  intimating  with  a  gasp  that  the 
sooner  the  vault  in  Highgate  Cemetery  was 
ready  to  receive  her,  the  better  for  herself  and 
mankind  generally. 

"  It  is  rather  cold,  Aunt,"  said  Isabel,  sym- 
pathisingly. 

"Cold,  my  dear?  I  think  the  thermometer 
must  be  below  zero,"  returned  Mrs.  Whittle- 
mere,  pressing  her  great  sable  muff  to  her  frozen 
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bosom,  with  closed  eyes :   "  but  we  must  expect 
to  suffer  in  this  life." 

She  spoke  of  the  cold  as  a  special  judgment 
of  Providence,  intended  for  herself  alone. 

*'  You  had  better  come  near  the  fire,  auntie," 
said  Bessie,  cheerily  stirring  it  into  a  blaze. 

"  No,  my  love,"  said  Mrs.  Whittlemore,  with 
a  mild  groan  ;  "  that  will  do  quite  well  for  me." 

She  always  laid  the  meekest  emphasis  on  the 
personal  pronoun. 

Isabel  offered  no  more  consolation.  She 
looked  silently  into  the  fire,  and  wondered  at 
the  fund  of  grim  delight  her  aunt  found  in 
being  niiserable. 

"  I    have    brought    Bessie    back,    my   dear," 

went  on   the   good  lady ;  "  for  she  really  didn't 

«em  happy  in  Portman  Square;  and,  of  course, 

with  my  shattered   nerves,   I  cannot  be  a  very 

lively  companion  for  the  young  and  gay." 

Mrs.  Whittlemore's  nerves  had  been  shattered 
^o  long,  that  why  she  did  not  fall  to  pieces  was 
a  marvel  and  a  mystery. 

*' Though,  of  course,  I  tried  to  dissuade  her 
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from  coining  back  to  this  abode  of  sickness  ; 
and,  if  the  unfortunate  Mr.  What's-his-name, 
up-stairs,  is  still  in  the  same  dangerous  state,  she 
will,  of  course,  come  back  with  me." 

Bessie,  seated  on  the  home  hearth-rug,  with 
the  cat  in  her  lap,  and  her  bright  curls  tumbling 
over  it,  looked  rueful  at  this  announcement. 

"And  your  mamma  is  in  the  sick-room,  I 
suppose,  my  dear  ?  Ah  !  she  will  kill  herself, 
go  off  in  a  consumption,  and  then  what  will  be- 
come of  you  all  ?"  bemoaned  Aunt  Frederica. 
"  If  she  would  but  remember  she  is  a  mother  ! 
O  !  dear  me  !  we  are  weak  creatures  ! — and  how 
is  this  poor  Mr.  What's-his-name  ?" 

"  Lechmere.  I  wonder  you  have  forgotten 
his  name.  Aunt  Freddy ;  you  used  to  say  it 
was  such  an  aristocratic  one.  He  is  getting  bet- 
ter by  very  slow  degrees,  poor  fellow." 

"  Poor  dear !"  said  Bessie,  with  blue,  swim- 
ming eyes. 

"  Ah !  we  are  born  to  suffer,"  said  Mrs. 
Whittlemore,  with  evident  relish.  "  I  hope  he 
feels    that.     Mr.    Scaldings   wrote    a    powerful 
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tract  on  that  very  subject.  I  wish  I  had  brought 
it  with  me.  And  when  will  he  be  able  to  be 
removed,  do  you  think,  my  dear  ?" 

"  Removed  !  Where  to  ?"  inquired  Isabel, 
gazing  into  the  fire  with  a  provokingly  stolid 
face. 

"  Why — to  where  he  came  from,  my  love," 
hesitated  the  good  lady,  slightly  taken  aback. 

"  And  where  was  that,  Aunt  ?"  demanded 
Isabel,  looking  up  suddenly  and  quickly. 

"  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,  my  love — it  must 
have  been  somewhere,"  said  her  aunt,  helplessly, 
shrinking  from  the  gathering  storm  on  the  girl's 
forehead. 

"  Is  there  any  particular  charitable  institution 
you  want  to  recommend  ?"  she  said,  a  wonderful 
scorn  quivering  up  into  her  intellectual  face  and 
deep  eyes. 

"  My  dear  I"  gasped  her  aunt,  frightened  and 
searching  for  her  pocket  handkerchief,  "  you  are 
so  quick,  you — you  really  jump  to  such  strange 
conclusions.  Heaven  forbid  I  should  be  wanting 
in  charity  to  an  unfortunate  brother !     We  are 
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all  brothers  and  sisters.  But  as  I  was  going  to 
say,  there  are  most  excellent  hospitals — Mr. 
Scaldings'  brother  is  the  governor  of  one  of 
them,  and  if — " 

She  did  not  finish  the  sentence.  Bessie  cried 
out,  indignantly,  and  Isabel  started  up,  as  though 
she  could  bear  no  more,  a  proud  horror  in  her 
dark  eyes. 

"  An  hospital,  Aunt ! — never  speak  so ! — 
never  again,  if  you  wish  me  to  love  or  respect 
you !  We  do  not  so  leave  our  friends  in 
adversity — we  do  not  suffer  a  gentleman,  a 
brave  soldier,  who  helped  us  in  his  time  of 
sunshine" — her  cheek  flushed  hotly — "  to  die 
alone  and  without  help.  Is  this  your  Christian 
creed  ?" 

She  poured  out  the  words  with  quick  vehe- 
mence, her  lip  quivering  as  she  spoke. 

'*  Oh !  Aunt  Freddy !  how  can  you  be  so 
cruel  ?"  said  Bessie,  half  crying. 

Aunt  Freddy,  thus  beaten  on  all  sides,  had 
nothing  to  do,  but  to  take  her  pocket-handker- 
chief from  her  muff,  and  dissolve  into  weeping. 
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murmuring  that  if  we  only  knew  ourselves,  how 
much  better  it  would  be  for  us  ! 

"  Papa  was  old  Mr.  Lechmere's  college 
friend ;  he  loved  this  unfortunate  young  man 
as  his  own  son.  Aunt  Freddy,  I  am  not 
good  enough  to  preach  to  you ;  but  woidd 
you  say,  *  Depart  in  peace,  be  ye  warmed 
and  filled,'  to  a  perishing  stranger  at  your 
gate  ?" 

This  rash  question  touched  Mrs.  Whittle- 
more's  most  sensitive  nerve.  She  was  a  profuse 
subscriber  to  a  coal-and-blanket  society,  and  was 
very  positive,  indeed,  that  nobody  ever  died  at 
her  gate,  or  was  the  least  likely  to  commit 
such  an  abandoned  action.  She  shook  herself 
up  into  a  state  of  tearful  excitement,  accused 
her  niece  of  an  irreverent  use  of  scripture,  and 
hoped  she  might  be  forgiven  for  such  cruej 
disrespect  to  her  father's  sister,  who  had  always 
loved  her  with  a  mother's  affection.  But  this 
was  a  vale  of  tears ;  and  those  who  expected 
aught  but  ingratitude  and  woe,  would  find  they 
leant  upon  a  hedge  of  thorns  ! 
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"  I  didn't  mean  to  be  disrespectful,  Aunt 
Freddy,"  Isabel  said,  touched  in  spite  of  her- 
self— for  she  had  a  superstitious  reverence  for 
anything  connected  with  her  father,  however 
foreign  to  him  in  its  nature — "  nor  irreverent, 
either.  Pray,  don't  cry ;  I  hate  to  see  people 
crying.  You  vexed  me,  and  I'm  hasty — that's 
all ;  I  know  it's  wrong.  Here  comes  mamma — 
pray  don't  let  her  see  you  crying :  she  has 
enough  to  vex  her,"  said  the  girl,  in  her  quick, 
commanding  way. 

Little  Mrs.  Langton,  looked  rather  pale  and 
tired  as  she  came  in,  and  premising  she  could 
only  stay  a  minute,  gave  Bessie  a  motherly 
hug,  delighted  to  get  her  back  again,  and  her 
sister-in-law,  still  tearful,  a  slightly  nervous 
kiss. 

"  Ah !  dear  me !  you  look  quite  worn  out, 
Ehzabeth,  my  love,"  said  Mrs.  Whittlemore, 
with  much  feeling. 

"  Oh,  not  a  bit !"  said  the  little  woman, 
briskly.     "  I   have  had  a  walk  to-day,  and  am 
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quite  fresh.  You  look  frozen,  Freddy,  my  dear : 
the  wind  is  still  cold,  isn't  it  ?  and  you  are  so 
chilly,  poor  thing !  Bessie,  darling,  run  and 
get  your  aunt  a  cup  of  cocoa :  I  have  just  been 
making  some  against  Arthur  wakes.  He  is 
having  such  a  beautiful  sleep,  poor,  dear 
boy !" 

Bessie  tripped  off  for  the  cocoa,  and  Isabel 
followed;  she  could  not  bear  any  more  just 
now. 

"  She  wanted  to  send  Arthur  to  an  hospital, 
that — that  woman !  Hark !  she  is  scolding 
mamma  about  something." 

She  stopped  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and 
heard  Mrs.  Whittlemore's  voice,  despite  the 
shattered  nerves,  raised  in  stormy  debate.  Sharp 
fragments  of,  "  Marry  him  ! — ruined — mad- 
ness —  wickedness !"  —  floated  upstairs,  like 
spiteful  breezes  —  Mrs.  Langton's  little,  low, 
pleading  voice  coming  in  now  and  then,  like 
softly  dropping  water. 

"  I  did  not  think  there  was  so  much  vinegar 
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in  Aunt  Freddy's  milk-and-water  before.  Never 
care  for  me,  auntie;  my  way  is  marked  out. 
My  fate  lies  in  this  dark  room,  of  which  I  open 
the  door  so  quietly,  and  go  into,  as  my  legiti- 
mate right.'' 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

**  Thou  hast  Fastrada*s  ring.     Beneath 
The  calm  blue  waters  of  thine  eyes. 
Deep  in  thy  stedfast  soul  it  lies  ; 
And,  undisturbed  by  this  world's  breath, 
With  raagic  light  its  jewels  shine." 

Golden  Legend. 

"  Well,  Lizzie,  is  he  asleep  still  ?" 

"  Yes ;  quite  sound.  I  am  glad  you  have 
come  up,  dear;  for  it's  getting  late,  and  I 
haven't  ordered  dinner.  Your  aunt  won't  stay, 
will  she?" 

"  Heaven  forefend  !  She  is  scolding  mamma 
in  the  drawing-room,  so  1  don't  think  such  an 
infliction  prohahle.  I  am  going  to  sit  here  for 
a  minute  or  two ;  so  av^ay  to  your  household 
cares.  Kiss  me  first,  for  you  are  a  good  girl, 
Lizzie ;    worth  —  with    your    quiet    faith    and 
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practice — all    the    windy    preachers    under    the 
sun." 

"  You  are  such  a  funny,  clever  thing !"  said 
Lizzie,  giving  the  demanded  kiss,  and  going 
away,  with  her  rosy  face  of  half-puzzled  admi- 
ration. 

When  she  had  shut  the  door,  and  rustled 
down  stairs,  Isabel  went  closer  to  the  sofa,  and 
touched  the  sleeper's  hand.  He  was  very  pale, 
thin,  and  languid,  from  a  long  and  dangerous 
sickness  of  three  months — a  sharp  and  sore 
struggle  with  the  mighty  angel ;  but  there  was 
a  quiet  look  on  the  beautiful,  sensitive  face,  and 
that  was  comfort. 

*'  This  is  my  lot,  and  the  world  may  say  what 
it  lists,  for  I  shall  love  my  wounded  soldier. 
Well"  —  for,  as  she  stood  beside  him,  he 
opened  his  eyes  on  her  watching,  bending 
face  —  "  how  do  you  feel,  after  your  long 
sleep?" 

He  had  scarcely  energy  for  the  effort  of 
answering  just  yet ;  so  he  looked  at  the  proud 
head,  with  its  coronal  of  black   hair,  bending 
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over  him,  and  the  deep,  softened  eyes,  and  said, 
in  his  low,  worn  voice — 

"  You  come  like  a  shadow  on  my  dreams." 

"  An  unpleasant  one,  perhaps  ?" 

"  No,  indeed  ;  a  very  lovely  one.  Thank  you, 
Isabel,  that  my  eyes  have  opened  on  your  face." 

She  saw  that  the  tears  were  gathering  slowly 
in  them,  as  he  gave  her  his  thin  hand,  for  he 
was  very  weak ;  and,  for  the  first  time  in  her 
existence,  an  undignified  desire  to  kiss  him  took 
possession  of  her. 

"  You  are  not  going  to  be  melancholy,  for 
you  feel  better  to-day,  don't  you?  Mamma 
came  down  this  morning,  with  an  exultant  story 
of  your  only  having  two  fits  of  coughing  last 
night." 

"Yes;  I  am  better,  but  so  wonderfully 
weak — only  fit  to  lie  here  all  day,  and  watch 
the  lights  and  shadows  flickering  on  the  wall 
and  ceiling.  There  seems  such  an  immea- 
surable gulf  between  me  and  things  that  hap- 
pened only  just  before  my  illness.  What  endless 
trouble  I  have  cost  you  all,  and  how  very — 
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very  kind  you  have  been  to  me !"  Arthur  said, 
putting  her  hand  to  his  lips. 

"  We  will  not  talk  of  that  now.  And  you 
feel  really  better  ?"  for  he  looked  so  thin  and 
fragile  that  it  was  a  hard  matter  to  believe. 

"  Yes,  really.  My  cough  is  not  nearly  so 
painful  now,  and  I  can  walk  across  the  room, 
with  Sept.'s  shoulder.     Are  you  glad?" 

"  Very — very  glad — and  thankful." 

"  It  is  like  a  dream  to  see  the  sunshine  on 
the  wall  again — to  hold  your  hand  like  this — 
and  to  speak  and  breathe  without  agony.  It 
is  like  coming  back  from  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  I  wonder  if  I  shall  Hve?" 
he  said,  in  a  lower  tone. 

The  thought  of  his  dying  smote  her  like  a 
blast  of  cold  wind. 

"  Oh,  yes  !  I  trust  in  God." 

She  spoke  the  words  with  all  her  soul ;  he 
gave  her  one  quick,  appealing  glance,  that 
brought  the  crimson  flush  to  his  thin  cheek. 

"  Thank  you  for  speaking  so  tenderly  to  me. 
Don't  go  away ;  there  is  such  comfort  in  your 
presence." 
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His  white,  anxious  face  was  very  touching ; 
but  the  old,  wilful  pride  held  her  back  from 
whispering — "Arthur,  I  love  you  I  I  will  be 
your  wife,  if  God  lets  me  !"  though  her  father's 
legacy  was  in  her  breast,  and  she  did  love  him 
then,  perhaps  the  better  for  his  helplessness — 
for  the  look  of  mournful  entreaty  in  the  eyes 
that  were  so  sadly  large  and  brilliant. 

"Tell  me  what  vexes  you  ?  are  you  in  pain  ?" 
she  said,  softly,  putting  back  the  dark  masses  of 
hair  from  his  forehead,  with  the  woman's  tender- 
ness she  was  too  proud  and  shy  to  speak  in 
plainer  words. 

"  No,  it  is  nothing  !" — w^hen  the  fit  of  cough- 
ing, that  told  them  the  enemy  had  only  slackened 
his  hold,  w^as  over.  '*  I  am  so  weak  that  I  have 
not  even  control  over  my  great,  gaunt  eyes  yet. 
Don't  heed  what  they  tell  you." 

He  rose  from  the  sofa  with  some  strange, 
restless  impulse,  and  walked,  totteringly,  to  the 
fire,  as  though  trying,  poor  fellow,  to  fiee  fi-ora 
temptation ;  and  there,  exhausted  with  the  effort, 
leant  against  the  mantel- piece,  and  sunk  his 
forehead  on  his  arm. 
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Isabel's  touch  on  his  shoulder  made  him 
start. 

"  Are  there  no  tidings  for  me  in  those  eves 
that  are  so  full  of  eloquence  ?  Isabel — " 

"  Perhaps  they  have  a  story.  I  must  be 
strangely  altered  when  I  can  say  what  is  on  my 
lips  now.  Arthur — "  and  she  flushed  to  the 
roots  of  her  black  hair,  with  that  pretty, '  maiden 
shame'  that  sits  on  woman's  forehead  like  a 
crown.  "  I  am  fitter  to  be  your  wife  now  than 
I  was  a  year  ago.  If  you  will  have  such  a 
worthless  bargain — " 

"Oh,  hush! — I  am  not  fit  for  you — my 
darling.  I  have  lost  name,  fame,  and  fortune — 
I  have  not  even  a  home  to  give  you  !" 

"  We  will  make  one,  Arthur,  the  world  is 
wide  enough.  We  have  both  been  tried  in  the 
fiirnace,  and  have  come  out  pure  and  stronger, 
I  trust,  in  God.  We  need  not  fear  ;  the  broad 
green  earth,  and  the  blue  heavens,  and  God 
overhead,  are  for  all." 

"  God  bless  you,  dearest,  for  your  words  of 
hope  and  cheer,"    said   his  low,   broken  voice, 

VOL.  III.  N 
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fighting  with  strong  emotion,  as  he  drew  his 
arm  round  her,  and  kissed  the  proud  lips 
and  queenly  cheek  that  yielded  quietly  now. 
"  Anima  mia — you  are  worthier  of  the  name 
than  she  to  whom  I  first  gave  it — you  can  love 
me  then,  though  I  have  lost  my  leg — poor, 
maimed,  ruined  fellow  as  I  am  ?  You  can  hide 
all  my  cruel  defects  with  that  wide  mantle  of 
your  pity." 

"  Aye, — so  never  fret  for  them.  Sit  down  in 
this  arm  chair;  how  you  flush  and  tremble — 
you  are  very  weak,  poor  fellow,"  pressing  his 
cheek  with  her  little  hand.  "  I  am  to  be  your 
nurse  now,  and  little  mamma's  reign  is  at  an 
end.  Hark,  there  goes  Aunt  Freddy  down- 
stairs like  a  whirlwind  of  whistling  silks.  Bene- 
dicite,  go  in  peace,  oh,  aunt.  Portman  Square 
will  have  none  of  us,  Arthur.  By  the  way,  have 
you  ever  seen  Aunt  Freddy  ?" 

"  Never,  I  believe/' 

"  Ah,  then  there  are  hopes  for  us ; 

"  If  to  his  share  some  few  small  errors  fall. 
Look  in  his  face,  and  you'll  forget  them  all." 
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It  is  well  you  are  a  tall,  handsome  fellow ; 
I  have  a  superstitious  reverence  for  good 
looks." 

So,  with  her  dark,  speaking  eyes  on  his  face, 
she  talked  softly  to  him,  in  half-proud,  half- 
tender  fashion  ;  and  Arthur  leant  hack  in  his 
arm-chair,  and  prayed  silently  that  the  pleasant 
dream  might  last — a  little  while,  at  least — but 
John's  quiet  mounting  step  without,  scattered  it. 
He  only  raised  those  tranquil  brows  of  his  a  very 
little,  when  he  saw  Isabel's  hand  on  Arthur's 
chair,  and  then  spoke  his  errand. 

"You  look  better  to  day,  Captain  Lechmere. 
Rather  fortunate — for  there  is  an  excited  Irish 
friend  of  yours  downstairs,  just  come  in  with 
Sept.,  who  can  scarcely  be  withheld  by  main 
force,  from  rushing  up  six  steps  at  a  time  to 
embrace  you." 

He  had  left  the  door  a  httle  open,  and  an  in- 
describable sense  of  Pat's  voice,  and  Pat's  long 
legs  and  red  whiskers  below,  was  instantly  felt 
by  everybody. 

*'  Pat  Fitzgerald !"   said   Arthur,  flushing  up 

N  2 
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and  laughing,  weak  as  he  was.  *'  Where  are 
you  going,  Isabel  ?" 

But  Isabel  was  sufficiently  like  the  rest  of 
womankind,  to  speed  off  like  a  lapwing.  For 
there  was  Bessie  in  the  little  bedroom  to  be  told 
the  marvellous  news,  and  that  httle  pale,  sad- 
eyed  mother  to  kiss  and  clasp  and  ask  counsel 
of. 

"Why  won't  she  stay  ?"  said  Arthur,  vexed. 
''  Come  in,  Pat,  old  boy." 

"  And  where  the  divil  is  he  then  ?"  de- 
manded Pat,  bursting  into  the  sick-room  with  a 
roar.  "  Authur,  me  son — Wirrasthru  !  is  this 
all  that's  left  of  him  ?" 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

"  Who  can  tell  what  brightest  thought 
Out  of  darkness  grows — 
Who,  through  what  funereal  pain, 
Souls,  to  peace  and  bliss  attain  ?'* 

Leigh  Hunt. 

"  Letters,  Captain  Lechmere,**  was  Bessie's 
announcement,  coming  into  the  drawing-room, 
the  morning  after  his  first  appearance  therein, 
with  a  formidable  bundle  in  her  hand. 

"  Letters  ? — envelopes  of  misery  !  I  see 
Macfile's  grim  lawyer's  hand.  I  suppose  you 
informed  him  of  my  whereabouts,  Wilmot  ?" 

"  Yes,  the  other  day.  I  thought  there  might 
be  letters  for  you." 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear  fellow — what  mountains 
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of  obligation  I  am  heaping  up  !  I  had  forgotten 
there  were  such  things  as  lawyers  and  letters  in 
the  universe,"  Arthur  said,  with  a  sigh.  "  Kiss 
nne,  Bessie  —  you  sweet,  red-lipped  postman. 
Don't  be  shy — your  vocation  in  life  was  to  be 
kissed,  or  why  have  you  such  lips  and  eyes  ? 
Bess,  you  will  never  grow  old,  nor  tiresome ; 
you  have  the  elixir  of  perpetual  youth — don't 
flounce  and  pout  now." 

"What  dreadful  nonsense.  Captain  Lech- 
mere — look  at  John  frowning  at  us !  Well, 
there — I  don't  mind  kissing  you,  because  you 
are  such  a  poor,  pale  fellow,  and  then  you  are  to 
be  my  brother  some  day." 

"Hush!  don't  betray  secrets;  you  will  have 
one  of  your  own,  ere  long.  This  is  from 
Roland,"  Arthur  said,  his  cheek  flushing  red, 
as  he  took  up  one  letter. 

It  was  a  few,  passionate  lines,  written  before 
his  accident,  when  the  news  of  the  lawsuit  had 
just  reached  him,  in  a  letter  from  Pat  Fitz- 
gerald, all  his  hot,  sore,  angry  heart  speaking 
out  in  them  : — 
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"  I  don't  believe  it ;  it  is  a  base,  unfounded 
charge,  though  my  own  mother  brought  it, 
heaven  forgive  her!  Oh,  Arthur,  they  have 
set  a  great  gulf  between  us ;  but  they  will  not 
make  me  believe  that  your  honour  is  so 
stained — that  you  wronged  me  so  sorely  !" 

Then  he  spoke  of  his  mother,  in  terms  of 
passionate  upbraiding,  painful  enough  to  read, 
now  that  the  earth  covered  her,  and  the  proud, 
wrathful  heart  was  stilled  for  ever.  Her  last 
words  to  him  w^ere  those  of  cruelty,  and  he 
had  no  softened  memory  of  her — how  should 
he  have  ?  And  now  ashes  lay  with  ashes,  and 
dust  with  dust,  and  there  was  no  repentance, 
and  no  reconciliation,  and  no  hope  from  the 
grave ! 

The  next  letter  was  different — coming  from 
one  who  had  been  down  to  the  gates  of  death, 
and  was  scarcely  yet  certain  of  his  respite; 
written  in  a  sick  man's  trembling  hand,  from 
the  darkened  room,  where  he  had  only  begun 
to  sit  up  for  a  little  while,  and  listen,  languidly. 
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to   the   softened    voices    of  those    who   tended 
him  :  — 

"  They  have  been  very  kind  to  me — all  my 
brother  officers  ;  but,  oh !  Arthur,  what  would 
I  give  to  see  your  face,  and  shake  your  hand 
again — you  were  so  good  to  me,  and  I  treated 
you  so  ill,  poor,  dear  fellow !  Think  of  my 
mother  never  having  written  to  me !  The 
colonel  wrote  to  tell  her  of  my  accident,  and 
she  did  not  notice  the  letter.  There  is  another 
misery,  too — Fanny  and  her  father  have  found 
me  out.  The  colonel  spoke  to  me  about  it; 
I  told  him  all  the  truth,  and  he  was  very  kind. 
She  may  worry  me,  but  she  can  do  no  more ; 
for  all  the  world  knows  the  marriage  was 
worthless.  I  can  write  no  more.  God  bless 
YOU,  Arthur  !" 

"  Poor  Roland  I"  said  Isabel.  She  had  come 
into  the  room  while  Arthur  was  reading ;  and 
as  he  laid  the  letter  down  she  took  it  up,  and 
read,  while  he  held  the  little  unoccupied  hand 
for  comfort. 
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"  This  is  the  first  word  I  have  heard  of  his 
accident,  poor  boy  !  It  is  terrible  to  read  how 
reproachfully  he  speaks  of  his  mother,  not 
dreaming  that  the  great  gulf,  which  divides  the 
dead  from  the  living,  lies  between  them.  And 
he  has  been  near  death,  my  poor,  handsome 
young  brother,  whom  I  loved  so  well." 

"  And  you,  too  !''  Isabel  said,  tenderly. 

"  Yes ;  but  I  have  had  tender  hands  to  nurse 
me,  and  a  sweet,  dark-eyed  physician  to  com- 
plete my  cure.  And  yet  I  think  I  have  suffered 
more  than  most  men  of  my  age ;  but  let  that 
pass,  for  you  love  me !" 

"And  her  love  is  worth  having  now,"  said 
John,  looking  up  from  the  letter,  in  which  they 
had  deemed  him  buried  ten  fathoms'  deep. 
"  Don't  blush,  for  I  am  not  a  man  prone  to 
compliments.  You  will  have  me  to  marry 
you,  I  suppose ;  and  when  I  join  your  hands 
together,  I  shall  give  you.  Captain  Lechmere, 
a  wife  worth  having.  She  has  been  tried 
sharply,  and  there  is  some  gold  in  her ;  and 
so  God  speed  you,  Isabel  1" 

N  3 
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"  And  you  do  not  dream  how  sharply, 
cousin/'  Isabel  thought.  But  she  could  laugh 
quite  calmly  now,  and  thank  him  heartily ;  and 
Bessie,  talking  to  the  canary  in  the  window, 
laughed,  too,  and  spoke  the  old  epitaph,  that 
"  John  was  such  an  odd  fellow  !" 

"  Poor  Roland  !"  Isabel  said  again,  after  a 
long  pause.  "  He  must  come  home,  Arthur, 
as  soon  as  he  can  get  leave,  and  we  will  com- 
fort and  be  kind  to  him,  and  you  and  he  will 
be  friends  again,  as  of  old.  This  horrid  lawsuit 
will  not  divide  you  always  ?' 

"  No,  darling ;  Heaven  forbid  !" 

He  spoke  the  words,  and  meant  them  ear- 
nestly ;  but  his  human  heart,  tender  and 
generous  as  it  was,  knew  that  "  as  of  old," 
they  could  never  be  again — and  there  w^as  no 
coming  home  for  Roland  yet.  The  news  of  his 
mother's  death  came  long  ere  his  slow  and 
doubtful  recovery  was  completed ;  and,  though 
it  was  told  kindly  and  gently,  in  a  letter  from 
Arthur,  it  was  a  startling  shock  to  the  boy's 
weakened  powers. 
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He  was  better  off  now  than  of  old ;  and 
Fanny,  and  her  father,  the  Major,  scented  out 
the  fact  with  vulture-like  rapidity.  They  were 
rankling  thorns  in  poor  Roland's  side  for  many 
a  long  day — the  Major  waylaying  him  in  his 
walks,  calling  him,  "  nie  son,"  and  borrowing 
half-crowns  and  half-sovereigns  of  him,  in  the 
old  style,  like  a  hideous  old  cormorant,  as  he 
was. 

Fanny  kept  quiet  for  policy's  sake,  diligently 
making  love  to  all  the  profitable  swains,  civil 
and  military,  whose  evil  destiny  threw  them 
in  her  way ;  but  she  wrote  httle,  tender,  pink 
notes  to  Roland  sometimes,  when  she  wanted 
money  ;  and  it  was  for  him  she  moaned  and  cried, 
vs^hen  dying,  twelve  months  afterwards,  of  a 
cold,  caught  in  coming  out  of  a  hot  ball-room 
into  a  frosty  Canadian  night. 

The  poor,  tender-hearted  lad  went  to  her, 
and  she  died  in  his  arms,  sobbing  out — "  Oh, 
I  loved  you,  bad  as  I  was  !  Forgive  me,  before 
I  go  !"  and  if  the  poor  thing's  life  had  been 
but  sham  and  trickery,  that  last  prayer  was  real. 
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Roland  got  leave  of  absence  in  time,  and  came 
to  England,  a  boy  of  twenty-two,  with  the  dreary 
and  sorrowful  experience  of  fifty  years — with  not 
even  the  pleasant  dream  left  him,  of  righting 
his  brother's  wrongs.  Let  us  hope  there  was 
a  kind  welcome  waiting  him  in  old  England — 
some  light,  shining  far  away,  behind  the  black 
clouds  that  had  darkened  his  young  life !  But 
Arthur  saw  no  such  vision  as  this  now  ;  and 
what  marvel—for  the  little  hand  that  rested  so 
quietly  in  his,  said,  with  an  eloquence  more 
earnest  than  speech,  ''  I  love  you  1"  and  that 
made  him  selfish. 

"  And  whose  is  this  marvellous  handwriting  ?" 
"  Gustave's,  among  a  million  !  What  says 
be  ?  Aunt  Betsi  has  just  departed  this  life,  and 
Gustave  is  at  the  same  instant  desolated  for  the 
loss  of  his  beloved,  and  never-to-be  sufficiently 
respected  aunt,  and  the  happiest  of  mortals. 
She  has  left  him  livres  de  rente; — Well  done. 
Aunt  Betsi  I — and  he  is  going  to  give  up  the 
army,  and  settle  in  England,  near  that  charming 
quarter  of  mine — mine  no  more,  old  fellow  ! — 
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and  become  a  gentleman  Anglish.  Think  of 
the  sensation  they  will  create,  Isabel.  He  will 
ride  to  hounds  and  shoot  the  partridges  in  that 
wonderful  debardeur  costume  of  his,  and  Emme- 
line  will  give  the  most  amazing  balls  in  the 
country.  She  must  be  a  Parisienne  parfaite  by 
this  time, — what  a  furore  her  bonnets  and  crino- 
lines will  stir  up  among  the  Thorsbury  ladies  ! 
Well,  Heaven  bless  them  both  !  I  am  glad  that 
good,  tender-hearted,  jovial  comrade  has  fallen 
on  the  good  things  of  life>  We  will  go  down 
and  see  them  some  day,  eh,  Coralie  ?  Kiss  me, 
my  dark-haired  empress — nay,  never  look  round, 
John  has  vanished,  after  giving  us  his  benison, 
and  Bessie  is  in  deep  converse  with  the  canary. 
Bess,  you  winsome  wee  thing,  I  have  a 
plan  in  my  head — Roland  shall  come  home  and 
marry  you  in  four  years  time— never  speak,  I 
have  settled  it  all.'* 

"  Without  my  consent,  indeed  !"  said  Bessie, 
with  extreme  loftiness. 

"No  more  nonsense!"  commanded  Isabel, 
with   a  despotic  brow,   "  here   is  Mr.   Macfile's 
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letter  on  the  floor,  never  opened  yet. — Who 
knows  what  news  of  price  he  may  have  for 
you?" 

"  No  golden  joys,  I  am  afraid.  I  have  a 
forcible  dread  of  that  handwriting.  However, 
let  us  see  what  his  tidings  are.  What  a  sharp, 
rasping  hand  he  writes. 

*'Dear  Sir, — 

"  I  was  sincerely  rejoiced  to  receive 
the  other  day,  from  your  friend,  Mr.  Wilmot, 
intelligence  of  your  present  place  of  sojourn, 
as  T  began  to  be  seriously  apprehensive,  from 
your  unaccountable  long  silence,  that  some  un- 
timely accident  had  befallen  you,  I  congratu- 
late you  on  your  recovery,  and  should  be 
extremely  glad  of  a  little  conversation  as  soon 
as  practicable. — 

["  I  dare  say  he  would,"  broke  in  Arthur, 
with  a  groan. 

*'  Go  on,"  said  Isabel."] 

**  I  am  coming  up  to  town  in  a  day  or  two, 
and  then  if    you    are  sufficiently  convalescent 
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that  may  be  easily  effected.  My  principal 
object  in  writing,  was  to  tell  you  of  a  letter 
I  have  just  received  from  that  rascal,  Rugmore. 
He  tells  me  his  client,  Mrs.  Lechmere,  died 
suddenly,  the  other  day,  without  a  will — I  saw 
the  death  in  the  Times — and  I  therefore  pre- 
sume that  her  means,  if  any,  at  all  events,  what 
she  gained  by  this  suit,  go  to  her  son,  who  is 
her  natural  heir.  However,  the  vagabond,  who 
must  have  had  extraordinary  influence  over  that 
eccentric  and  unfortunate  lady,  tells  me  that 
shortly  before  her  death,  he  persuaded  her  to  in- 
vest that  money  in  a  foreign  bank.  It  must  be 
a  safe  concern  if  he  has  anything  to  do  with 
it !  This,  of  course,  was  to  keep  the  money, 
as  much  as  possible,  out  of  Mr.  Roland's  hands, 
for  fear  he  might  do  anything  generous  and 
foolish.  Now  is  the  time  to  prove  what  stuff" 
that  young  gentleman  is  made  of ;  he  will  pro- 
bably have  too  romantic  a  conscience  to  enjoy 
'  ill-gotten  gains,'  as  the  moralists  would  call 
them.  However,  that  remains  to  be  seen.  I 
should  advise  him  to  come  home,  and  look  after 
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his  own  affairs — as  Rugmore  has  evidently 
assumed  the  entire  supervision  of  them.  In  the 
meantime,  I  shall  look  sharply  after  that  gentle- 
man, whom,  between  ourselves,  1  look  upon  as 
the  greatest  rascal  unhung.  Hoping  soon  to 
see  you — 

"  Believe  me,  dear  sir, 

''  Yours  faithfully, 

*'G.  Macfile/' 

"  Here  is  a  narration  for  you,"  Arthur  said, 
looking  up  to  meet  Isabel's  eloquent  eyes. 

"  I  have  been  reading  over  your  shoulder. 
Oh,  Arthur,  what  will  Roland  do  ?  He  is  too 
generous  and  noble  to  keep  that  money." 

"  How  can  we  tell  what  Roland  will  do,  queen 
of  my  soul  ?  We  won't  speculate  upon  it ; 
let  him  do  as  he  lists.  Poor  Roland !  it  will 
not  do  either  of  us  much  good,  for  the  curse  of 
law  is  upon  it.  It  is  invested  in  a  foreign  bank 
too,  which  may  smash  to-morrow ;  and  so  let 
us  think  no  more  of  it,  darling.  You  must  take 
me  as  I  am,  a  poor,  ruined,  wounded,  half-pay 
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captain.  What  an  ending  for  your  romantic 
dreams  !'' 

"  Aye,  my  dreams  are  over — I  come  to 
realities  now,  and  in  good  time." 

Arthur^s  prediction  was  verified.  The  bank 
with  Mrs.  Lechmere's  investment  therein,  went 
down  in  less  than  twelve  months,  in  a  cloud  of 
ruin ;  and  poor  Roland's  generous  air-castle 
tumbled  with  it.  So  vanished  the  last  wreck  of 
Lechmere  versus  Lechmere,  and  the  door  of  the 
old,  haunted  house  was  shut  against  Arthur  and 
his  wife.  No  tenant  was  found  for  it,  perhaps 
on  account  of  the  ghost  stories,  perhaps  because 
of  the  gloomy  association  hanging  over  the 
house,  and  so  it  stoo^  silent,  and  the  roses 
bloomed  and  faded,  and  the  leaves  budded  and 
fell  with  none  to  see,  save  Mrs.  Flint's  dim  eyes, 
growing  dimmer  year  by  year  in  looking  for  the 
young  master  who  came  not. 

"  We  will  find  a  home  somewhere  in  the 
green  earth,"  said  the  little  hand  stealing  softly 
into  his. 
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"  Aye,  and  I  have  no  fear,  while  you  are  with 
me,  my  queen.  You  do  not  dream  how  inex- 
pressibly sweet  your  tenderness  is  to  me,  bruised 
and  wounded  by  unkindness  and  neglect  as  I 
have  been." 

"  Poor,  pale,  foolish  fellow  !" 

"  Come,  and  sit  down  by  me.  I  am  not 
strong  enough  to  stand  much  yet." 

He  drew  her  close  to  him,  and  threw  the 
folds  of  her  dress,  with  a  smile,  over  the  maimed 
side,  lest  it  should  offend  her  eyesight. 

"  My  pet !"  she  said,  with  a  sudden  impulse 
of  pity  and  tenderness,  as  she  kissed  him,  and 
then  blushed  wonderfully  at  such  an  act  of  folly. 

^*You  do  not  mind  my  lost  limb  so  very 
much,  then  ?"  he  said,  entreatingly. 

"  Have  I  not  proved  I  am  proud  of  it  ?"  with 
a  smile  that  lit  up  the  depths  of  her  eyes. 
"  You  are  my  hero,  Arthur — the  very  hero  I 
have  been  dreaming  of  all  my  life,  though  I  did 
not  know  it.  Never  colour  up.  I  am  not 
prone  to  flattery — as  outspoken  a  mortal  as 
Archer  upstairs.     We  must  try  and  keep  him 
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with  US,  in  our  wanderings  to  and  fro  in  the 
earth." 

"  Why,  inasmuch  as  he  won't  go,  I  suppose 
we  must,  as  long  as  may  be.  I  left  him  brushing 
coats  up  in  my  room  just  now,  and  exulting 
greatly  at  ha\dng  outwitted  my  manoeuvrings  to 
get  rid  of  him.  *  Plotting  and  scheming  against 
a  man*s  conscience,'  says  he,  '  never  come  to  no 
good  end ;  and,  please  the  powers,  he'd  keep  the 
vow  he  took  afore  Sebastypool  in  the  sight  of  God 
and  man.  No  earthly  consideration  w^ould  induce 
him  to  go  with  Pat  Fitzgerald  to  Ballinascrag, 
though  Pat  really  w^ants  to  take  him.  Poor 
Archer !  the  tears  ran  down  his  brown  cheeks 
when  he  first  saw  me  the  other  day." 

And  there  is  some  one  else  whom  they  must 
keep  near  them, — one  who  has  drank  deep 
of  the  sea  of  sorrow,  and  now,  for  a  little 
while  at  least,  pleads  silently  for  care  and  ten- 
derness. 

The  slow,  uncertain  tread  of  the  blind  woman 
reminds  them  of  that. 

Isabel  goes  to  meet  her,  and  leads  her  gently 
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to  her  dead  sister's  son,  who,  of  all  earth,  her 
poor,  bruised  heart  cherishes  and  clings  to. 

"  Well,  auntie,"  as  he  took  the  thin  hand  in 
both  of  his,  and  kissed  it ;  "I  am  nearly  well, 
now." 

"  Are  you,  my  darling?     God  be  thanked  !" 

"And  you  shall  come  to  my  wedding,  ere 
long,  aunt,  if  I  do  not  dream,  and  Isabel  is  a 
woman  of  her  word ;  and  that  sight  will  bring  a 
little  red  to  your  pale  cheek,  won't  it  ?" 

*'And  you  will  not  lose  a  son,  but  win  a 
daughter,"  Isabel  said,  kindly. 

She  Hstened  to  the  two  young  voices,  as 
though  they  were  lovely  music  to  her,  and  said 
they  were  very  kind,  God  bless  them  both  ! 

"  My  benediction  will  not  hurt  you,  darling. 
And  now  talk  on,  and  never  mind  me.  Your 
voices  are  the  pleasantest  of  earth's  music  to 
me,  and  I  love  to  listen." 

Arthur  guided  her — she  loved  his  aid  best — 
to  the  seat  she  always  chose,  a  couch  near  the 
window,  where  the  sunshine  might  fall  on  her 
uplifted  face,  and  she  lay  there  quietly  on  the 
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cushions,  and  said  she  could  listen    now,  and 
wanted  nothing  more. 

Only  a  little  while.  Poor  Mabel  Grahame, 
she  w'ill  not  trouble  them  long  !  Before  manv 
months  those  dim  eyes — 

"  Though  scarcely  now  their  laggard  glance 
Reach  to  an  arrow's  flight  that  day — 
They  shall  behold,  and  not  in  trance,. 
The  region  '  very  far  away.'  " 

They  talked  on  as  before,  for  it  always 
troubled  her  to  think  that  she  interrupted  them. 

"  And  now  comes  a  stem,  inexorable  ques- 
tion, Captain  Lechmere  :     What  are  you  going 

to  do  r 

"  Marry  you." 

"  And  then  ?" 

"  You  mercenary  empress  !  Can't  we  live  on 
love  and  sunshine — or  shall  1  sell  out,  and  when 
the  money  is  all  gone,  trust  to  Fate  for  what 
comes  next  ?" 

"  "  No,  no ;    you  must  not  sell  out !     I  like 
to  fancy  you  a  solditr  still." 
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"  If  only  an  invalided  one  ?  I  have  a  weak- 
ness that  way  myself." 

He  sighed;  and,  in  the  moment  of  silence 
that  followed,  the  weary  look,  that  always 
touched  her  heart  in  days  gone  by,  came  over 
the  worn  beauty  of  the  face. 

'*  Come,  you  must  not  droop  thus,  recreant! 
Never  fear ;  there  is  a  silver  lining  to  our  dark 
cloud.  You  are  still  weak,  poor  fellow ;  and 
no  wonder,  after  such  an  illness.  *  Sufficient 
unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof;'  you  must 
not  worry  yourself  with  to-morrow  yet.  You 
must  get  stronger,  and  I  must  nurse  away  that 
cough  first." 

"■  Summer  and  your  sweet  medicine  will  cure 
it,  ma  reine.  It  is  only  an  echo  of  the  old, 
sorrowful  time.  I  see,  by  a  newspaper  Wilmot 
brought  in  this  morning,  that  General  Went- 
worth  is  appointed  to  a  command  in  the 
Mediterranean.  I  wonder  if  he  will  do  any- 
thing for  me !  I  am  too  proud  a  fool  to  ask 
him." 

*'  Oh,  he  will,  surely  !"  broke  from  Isabel — 
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a  new,  bright  vision  lighting  up  eye  and 
cheek — '*  if  only  in  remembrance  of  something 
you  did  at  Inkermann.  Arthur,  I  prophesy" — 
"All  manner  of  pleasant  things,  sweetheart 
of  mine ! — don't  frown  at  that  honest,  old, 
pretty  name.  If  he  would  give  me  something 
on  his  staff — who  on  earth  is  this  ?" 

A  sound  of  somebody's  legs  rushing  upstairs, 
three  steps  at  a  time. 

"  Pat !  Why,  I  thought  you  safe  at  Ballina- 
scrag,  county  Cork,  by  this  time,  old  fellow !" 

"  Augh,  by  the  powers !  and  when  I'll  be 
at  that  same  place  would  bate  Julius  Saysar 
to  tell !  Miss  Langton,  I'm  the  humblest  of 
your  slaves — you'll  forgive  me  now,  like  a  jewel, 
as  ye  are?  Blessed  Mary  !  but  it's  hot,"  panted 
the  excited  Hibernian,  wiping  his  glowing  fore- 
head, which  almost  outrivalled  his  whiskers. 

"What  on  earth  is  it,  man?"  demanded 
Arthur,  in  much  bewilderment. 

"  Aisy,  now,  and  let  a  fellow  take  breath  ! — 
sure  it's  in  a  hurry  you  are.  Whisht!  and 
I'll  tell  you.     Here's  a  letther  for  ye,  Auther, 
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me  son.  Faith !  as  I  was  bowling  along  to 
Ballinascrag  —  I  mane  to  Watherloo  —  in  a 
Hansom,  as  fast  as  the  baste  would  carry  me, 
what  should  I  hear  but  the  ould  General 
bawling  to  me,  from  the  pavement,  at  the  top 
of  his  jolly  ould  lungs. — Faix !  it's  a  mighty 
sthrong  voice  he's  got  of  his  own,  more  power 
to  it !  I  stopped  the  baste,  and  out  I  bundled ; 
and,  my  jewel !  nothing  would  go  down  but 
I  must  lose  my  thrain,  and  dance  all  the  w^ay 
back  here  to  give  ye  this  letther,  Auther,  me 
boy.  *  Och,  murther  !  and  what  about  Ballina- 
scrag ?'  says  I.  '  It's  important  the  lad  should 
get  it,'  says  he,  as  cool  as  a  cucumber.  '  I 
don't  know  whereabouts  he  is  meself,  and  divil 
a  one  else  have  I  got  to  send.  Tell  him  to 
write  me  where  he  is  on  the  face  on  the  airth,' 
says  he ;  *  and  as  soon  as  I  have  a  minnit  to 
spare,  I'm  coming  to  give  him  a  taste  of  my 
mind.'  With  this,  off  he  walks;  and  here  I 
am,  honey,  come  back  again,  like  a  banshee." 

If  banshees  have  long  legs,  and  red  whiskers, 
and   an  excited  aspect  generally,  Pat  certainly 
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bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  Irish  insti- 
tution. But  at  least  half  his  eloquence  had 
been  wasted  upon  empty  air ;  for  Arthur  was 
reading  the  letter,  growing  by  turns  red  and 
pale  over  it,  and  Isabel  was  watching  him 
breathlessly. 

"  Would  she  be  mighty  angr\-  if  one  stole  a 
kiss  ?"  Pat  wondered — till  he  ended,  prudently 
by  thinking  perhaps  she  might. 

"  United  Sendee  Club, 
**  May  4tli. 

"Dear  Arthur, — 

"  Where  on  the  face  of  the  airth —  as 
Pat  says,  have  you  been  hiding  yourself  for  the 
last  six  months  from  your  best  friends?  God  bless 
me,  sir,  do  you  suppose  I  was  going  to  believe 
that  foul  charge  ?  What  !  that  you,  you  Arthur 
Lechmere,  were  g^lilty  of  a  mean,  dirty,  base, 
dastardly,  action  against  your  own  brother  1 
Pshaw  !  the  thing's  a  farce,  an  absurdity,  a  d — d 
lying  piece  of  devilr\-  !  Heaven  forgive  me — 
Tm  always  swearing  without  knowing  it.  And 
VOL.  in.  o 
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youVe  been  very  ill,  my  poor  dear  lad,  eh  ? 
breaking  blood-vessels,  and  Lord  knows  what. 
I'm  coming  to  shake  my  fist  at  you,  when  I 
can  get  a  moment  to  myself.  Why  the  deuce 
don't  you  take  things  coolly  ?  I  always  do,  and 
here  I  am — hale  and  hearty  at  sixty-five,  in 
spite  of  that  crack  across  the  head  in  the  Crimea. 
But  I'm  getting  as  long-winded  as  an  old 
woman.  To  cut  matters  short,  I  suppose 
you've  seen  that  I've  got  the  command  at 
St.  Victorian — some  d — d  place  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, where  the  sun's  hot  enough  to  make 
curry  of  your  brains,  if  you've  got  any.  How- 
ever, I  suppose  I'm  lucky  now  that  peace  has 
knocked  everything  on  the  head.  Pat's  going 
out  as  my  aide-de-camp — he's  a  good  lad,  tho' 
he's  an  Irish  ass,  and  his  father  and  I  were  old 
school  chums.  Will  you  be  my  military  secre- 
tary '?  It'll  be  an  easy  post,  not  much  to  do, 
the  pay's  good,  and  perhaps  the  climate  will  cure 
your  cough  and  patch  you  up  again,  my  poor 
boy.  I  always  swore  to  stand  your  friend  after 
that  Inkermann  afl^air,  and  I'm  thankful  that  I 
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can  keep  my  word.     Answer   this  as  soon  as 
possible  ;  and  God  bless  you,  Arthur. 

"  Yours, 
*'  Thomas  Wentworth." 

"  P.S. — Marry  that  black-eyed  lass,  and  bring 
her  out  to  keep  you  steady,  you  young  dog  !" 

"  Never  fear,  General.  God  bless  him  for  a 
veritable  old  trump  !"  Arthur  said  with  a  smile, 
and  the  tears  in  his  eyes,  as  he  gave  the  letter  to 
Isabel.  "  Thank  you  for  being  the  messenger 
of  such  good  news,  old  comrade" — stretching 
out  his  hand  to  Pat's  hearty  gripe. 

"  Aye,  he's  the  rale  stuff,  after  all,  is  the  ould 
boy — good  luck  to  him  !  And  so  you're  to  be 
military  sec,  Arthur,  me  son  ?  and  more  power 
to  you  !  You'll  ask  me  to  the  wedding  first  ? 
troth,  never  blush,  Miss  Langton.  Well,  God 
bless  ye  both — I'm  off.  There's  another  thrain 
in  a  quarther  of  an  hour,  and  faith,  if  it  isn't 
at  Ballinascrag  I  am  to-morrow  night,  there'll 
be  the  very  divil  to  pay,  and  no  pitch  hot !" 
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And  off  Pat  darted,  in  a  whirlwind  of  legs 
and  whiskers,  as  he  had  arrived. 

''Well,  Isabel?" 

"  Well,  that  is  a  very  fair  prospect,  isn't  it  ? 
a  splendid  one  to  me.  I  shall  see  that  lovely 
Mediterranean,  that  I  have  dreamt  of  so  often. 
Dear  old  General  Wentworth !  gin  he  were 
here  I'd  give  him  as  many  kisses  as  he  liked." 

"  You  would,  would  you  ?  you  forward  em- 
press !  Auntie — is  she  there  ? — we  must  tell 
her  the  good  news." 

"  I  think  she  is  asleep !"  Isabel  said,  looking 
at  the  quiet  face  and  closed  eyelids  "  She 
dozes  so  much  now,  since  that  last  illness,  poor 
thing !" 

"  We  will  tell  her  when  she  wakes.  And 
dear  little  Mrs.  Langton  and  Bess,  and  every- 
body must  be  told." 

"  Poor  little,  darling  mamma !  It  will  be 
hard  to  part  from  her  —  but  then  she  has 
Bessie  and  Sept." 

"  Ah !  we  must  try  hard  to  get  poor  Sept. 
his  commission.  He  is  too  fine  a  lad  to  be 
wasted  in  that  office." 
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"  Well,  did  I  not  tell  you " — looking  into 
his  eyes,  with  her  dark,  earnest  glance,  "  that 
the  fair  earth  and  the  blue  heaven  and  God 
overhead  are  for  all  ?" 

"  That  is  a  true,  sweet  saying  of  yours. 
And  so  till  the  clouds  gather  round  us,  and 
the  strong  angel  is  at  the  door — only  to  divide 
us  for  a  time — I  hold  you  my  wife." 

"Aye.  God  has  been  good  to  us,  and 
with  his  blessing  we  shall  do  bravely 

"  In  lands  of  summer  beyond  the  sea." 


THE   END. 
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